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I 


WE frequently notice in everyday life that particularly fortunate 
persons whe have succeeded in accomplishing something special 
become a thorn in the eye of their less favoured neighbours, and 
have to bear much ill-will and malice on this account, frequently 
without any provocation on their part. We see the same in the politi- 
cal life of nations. When in the course of historical events, through 
geographical conditions and exceptional ethnical endowments, one 
nation has distinguished itself above others, this very distinction 
and more elevated standpoint is sure to provoke the envy and malice 
of surrounding nations. So long as these neighbour States are weak 


or not in a position to check the rapid progress and growing power 
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of their rival, they look on with cold indifference, sometimes even 
with platonic admiration ; but as they themselves begin to grow in 
political importance, their envy and hatred against the rival who has 
got the start of them grow apace. They mean not only to overtake 
him, but at any price to surpass, overthrow, and utterly annihilate 
him. Whether the other who reached the goal under more favour- 
able auspices has always been mindful of the interests of those 
following in his track, whether he was at all inclined to be malicious, 
is not so much the question here. The facts we have to consider are 
these: N.N. is great and mighty ; he must be humbled and brought 
low, no matter whether it profits his rivals or not, no matter whether 
the sacred interests of humanity will be furthered by it or hindered. 

The phenomenon here described is actually displayed before our 
eyes, as we witness the storm which has lately burst over England, and 
which rages with exceptional vehemence and persistency all along 
the line of the Asiatic continent. Wherever we look, the three great 
European Powers, Russia, France, and Germany, stand armed and 
ready for the attack. No means are left untried, no sacrifice is 
thought too great to strike the opponent, to attack him in his moral 
and material position, and the greatest efforts are made to bring him 
to ruin. This is in every respect a remarkable phenomenon, and 
of comparatively recent date, for although prosperity, power, and 
greatness have at all times called forth envy and ill-will, it is only 
lately, during the last ten years, that the storm has actually broken 
out. Fifty years ago England was still an object of admiration and 
emulation, a State whose successful operations in old, decrepit Asia 
were looked upon with pride, who was praised and extolled as the 
standard-bearer of Western culture. Did not Prince Bismarck, who 
was not particularly enamoured of England, say: ‘If England were 
to lose all her great thinkers and intellectual heroes, that which she 
has done for India would make her name immortal for ever’? 
Prominent Frenchmen and many others have expressed themselves 
in a similar manner. We have but to read what is said on this sub- 
ject by Garcin de Tassy, Barthélemy St. Hilaire, Baron Hiibner, and 
others. Never or very rarely had the shrill voice of hatred and 
contempt made itself heard, and the present sudden revolution and 
sharp contrast must surprise even those who take into account the 
ambition and rivalry of the different Governments wrestling for 
supremacy, and in whose eyes any means which lead to the attain- 
ment of this object are justifiable. Fifty years ago England's rivals 
were not in a position to put forth the sting of their envy, even if 
they had one. Germany was then only a geographical conception, 
and had neither the means nor the desire to cast longing glances away 
from Central Europe on to the Far East. Theoretical speculations 
on scientific grounds were the only things which made the German 
mind at all interested in the doings of the old world. In France, 
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Napoleon the Third made it his chief care to be on good terms with 
the arch-enemy of his great uncle on the other side of the Channel. 
The French contemplated the consolidation of their power in Algiers, 
and were content as long as England did not interfere with the ex- 
pansion-politics of the Empire in Indo-China. We have even seen 
the French and English colours marching together against China or to 
block the way to the Bosporus for the Northern Colossus. As for 
Russia, although her plans for the autocracy in Asia were quite 
formed, she hesitated to come forward, and only advanced stealthily 
and with great caution, for the road was not yet clear, the means not 
all at hand, and, in order not to rouse suspicion, kept quiet, and let 
many an insult pass by unnoticed. 


Il 


The ways and the means by which the change of scene has been 
effected are extremely interesting to note, and we begin with the 
Czar’s dominions as being decidedly the greatest and most formidable 
opponent of British power in India. When in the Crimea the wings 
of the Russian eagle had been clipped and his flight weakened (but 
only in appearance) we see how the Neva-politics on the one hand 
contemplated a passage through the Kirghiz-steppe to the Khanates, 
and on the other, by the overthrow of Sheikh Shamil and the final 
conquest of the Caucasus, meditated a nearer advance towards Persia 
and the northern frontiers of Anatolia. In both these objects their 
intention was not so much the annihilation of the already languish- 
ing and internally rotten Asiatic dominions, but rather to have a 
chance of throttling the British leopard who was growing suspicious 
of the secret dealings of the Russians. As long as the lances of the 
Cossacks were only seen from time to time in the far background, 
they took all manner of trouble at St. Petersburg to pacify John 
Bull by assurances of friendship and protestations of innocence, and 
even by small kindly actions to jull him to sleep. They sang lul- 
labies which would have frightened anyone else, but were strangely 
pleasing to the English ear. In the long run, however, this game of 
hide and seek could not be kept up without having its effect upon 
the hard-skinned optimism of the English. Every step which Russia 
took southward was responded to by a more or less forward move- 
ment ina northern direction. The incorporation of the Central Asiatic 
Khanates was followed by the English taking possession of Beluchi- 
stan, and the extension of the Pishin-line till close to the gates of 
Kandahar; and when the Russians had made an end of subjugating 
the Turkomans, and finished the construction of the Transcaspian 
tailway, the English were compelled to uphold the suzerain relation- 
ships between Afghanistan and India by considerable sacrifices in 
subsidies and arms, and to make the so-called buffer between the 
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Suleiman range and the Oxus as sure as they could. For many 
years, ever since 1880, this problem has been running on always under 
the mask of a feigned friendship, but the opponents keep a watchful 
eye upon one another, and endeavour to hide their movements behind 
honeyed speeches. Even now this comedy goes on incessantly. 
St, Petersburg and London are to all appearances bosom friends; 
on the shores of the Neva and the Thames the songs of peace are 
for ever being sung to new tunes, but in the frontier districts of the 
two rival States this dulce jubilewm is but faintly discernible, for 
since Russia has extended its railway-net as far as Kushk, ten geo- 
graphical miles distant from Herat, thereby securing this important 
station on the way to India, and also keeping a permanent garrison 
stationed at Fort Murgabski on the Pamir, the English have pushed 
on in a north-western direction towards the Persian frontiers and are 
about to construct a railway from Quetta via Nushki to Persia, 
ostensibly to promote the commerce between India and Turkestan, 
but more correctly to cut off the way the Russians have planned 
from Khorasan to Bender Abbas on the Persian Gulf. 

Evidently, therefore, the relations between the two rival Powers in 
the interior of Asia are somewhat different from what the official 
reports would have us believe. Both are on the quiz vive, both are 
arming, and both are waiting for the moment when a collision 
between their relative interests will bring about the long-dreaded 
catastrophe. The only difference between the two is, that whereas 
England has completed her possessions in India, has conquered all 
she wants, and is now chiefly engaged in protecting and securing her 
acquisitions, Russia has not yet reached the goal of her ambition, and 
by making Afghanistan the highway on her way to the south tries to 
induce and to hasten an encounter with her formidable rival. 

Official Russia emphatically denies such a state of affairs, and 
all the evidences brought to bear upon the matter are simply dis- 
credited. But facts are more eloquent than any amount of solemn 
denials and diplomatic documents. All that has recently been 
brought to light of Russian activity on the southern frontiers of 
their Central Asiatic possessions tells in favour of our assertion. 
In the first place we would refer to the flanking-movement in 
Persia, by which Russian politics, in a comparatively short time, 
have made astonishing progress; and, not content with their ex- 
ceptional position in the northern portion of Iran, they now cast 
hungry glances southward, and seem determined at any price to 
establish themselves on the Persian Gulf. So far this movement 
has not been manifested by any official action. It was principally 
Russian newspapers which, with rare effrontery, declared that Russia 
had the right to occupy a harbour on the Persian Gulf, and announced 
urbi et orbi that the Government of St. Petersburg, considering 
the great sacrifices which Persia had cost it, could under 10 
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conditions whatever permit any Power but Russia to exercise any 
influence in the land of the Shah; also that Russia, for the further- 
ance of her political-economic interests, could no longer do without 
an outlet in the southern sea, and that her power henceforth should 
extend not only over the northern but also over the southern portion 
of Iran. To accentuate this necessity an intercourse was forcibly 
established some years ago by means of the steamer Korniloff, 
and although from a business point of view this undertaking is 
nil and without value—for the import is limited to wooden cases for 
packing dates, and to kerosene, while the export is hardly worth 
mentioning—the government continues to subsidise this line Odessa- 
Bender- Bushir, simply and solely to keep a pied a terre there and to 
be able to show ad oculos the existence of Russian commercial 
interests on the Persian Gulf. As already stated, so far this new 
departure has not assumed a diplomatic character of any importance 
as between London and St. Petersburg. In London and in Calcutta 
they have closed one eye, but the other has all the more keenly watched 
the movements of the Russians, and the ground is duly prepared. 
In case the gentlemen on the Neva should make their intentions 
publicly known, it may, to judge from the parliamentary speech of 
the English Minister, come to a very serious controversy between the 
two governments. Objectively, England is perfectly right in trying 
to prevent the establishment of any other Power on the Indian Ocean. 
Since the deposition of the Portuguese and the Dutch, England has 
been sole ruler in the Persian Gulf; she gave the stimulus to trade 
and traffic, and put a stop to the piratic encroachments of the Arab 
coasters, at the cost of much bloodshed and money; with the 
Persian south coast as starting-point, she established commercial 
relations with the neighbouring provinces of Persia; and all this was 
done to make sure her position in the north-west of India. Is it 
likely, then, that England will remain indifferent when her rival and 
bitter adversary makes her appearance on these waters, and will quietly 
sit down and watch the Russians make their preparations ? 

Can those of my readers who know something of the brisk com- 
mercial intercourse between India and South Persia and Mesopotamia, 
who estimate the influence of British culture in these parts at its right 
value, and who are aware of the contemplated construction of an 
overland route from India via Beluchistan in connection with the 
Bagdad railway (eventually a separate line)—can they believe it 
possible that the English will quietly acquiesce in the Russians 
establishing themselves on the Persian Gulf? But more serious and 
dangerous than this are Russia’s latest plans with regard to Afghani- 
stan. It is a well-known fact that ever since the Russian operations 
in Turkestan the English have been increasingly anxious about the 
future development of affairs in the north-west of the Indian Empire. 
They have tried to comfort themselves with the well-known saying 
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of Disraeli, that Asia is big enough to serve both European powers 
as wrestling place for their ambition, but secretly they have not 
neglected to take precautions and to provide for eventualities. They 
sounded Russia with reference to the future march to the south, and 
in 1873 the St. Petersburg Cabinet gave the assurance that Afghani- 
stan was altogether beyond the reach of Russia’s aspirations, and 
that they left the English free scope there. Two years later they 
had changed their mind on the Neva. Prince Gortchakoff offered 
the suggestion that, although Russia had nothing to gain in 
Afghanistan, it would be better if this land were also independent of 
the English and formed a kind of buffer State—which of course 
would give the wandering rouble an open road. At that time 
Russia was not yet firmly established on the northern border of 
Persia, the Turkomans were still free, and the Transcaspian railway 
not even planned, so the English took courage and rejected the pro- 
posal of the Russians. Russia accepted the rejection, but although 
acknowledging the English sovereignty, General Kauffman, the then 
Governor-General of Turkestan, sent in 1877 General Stolyetoff on 
a secret mission to Shir Ali Khan at Kabul for the purpose of pre- 
judicing that prince against England, which he succeeded in doing. 
The Emir sided with the Russians, slipped, and lost throne and life. 
Soon after, in 1880, Abdurrahman Khan ascended the throne; the 
Russians had set him on his legs in the hope that he would show 
himself grateful and side with the Russians against England. This 
time, however, the deceiver was deceived. Abdurrahman, a shrewd 
and cunning Oriental, instead of an enemy became a friend of the 
English, but a friend cold to the backbone, who would sell his 
affection to the highest bidder, and as his sharp eye soon discovered 
that England was the less dangerous opponent, he clung to England 
during the whole of his life and quietly pocketed subsidies of money 
and arms from Calcutta. During the twenty years that this able 
prince reigned, he brought order into the mountainous districts of 
Afghanistan and enriched the land and the army with 50,000 men. 
Russia kept pretty quiet during that time, if we do not take into 
account the forcible occupation on the Pamir, the Murgab, and Heri- 
rud, and make no mention of the friendly overtures to Ishak Khan, 
the vanquished pretender to the Afghan throne. Russia’s quietude 
during this period was partly the result of circumstances, and partly 
because there was no necessity for anything else, for her position all 
along the line of the disputed States was a highly favourable one; 
her plans had been laid so cleverly that their realisation might take 
place at any time. After the death of Abdurrahman there was 8 
notable change in the Russian tactics. Habibullah, Abdurrahman’s 
successor, has not by any means inherited the intellectual qualities 
of his father. He is a prince of a quiet temperament, who strictly 
follows his father’s advice, contained in the well-known autobiography 
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published in London, which above all recommends him to keep 
the peace in the family. Up to now he has succeeded in this, for 
both Prince Nassrullah and Omar, a son of the intriguing, imperious 
widow of Abdurrahman, have kept the peace, and, conscious of the 
dangers which might proceed from a fraternal quarrel, but more still 
in consequence of the advice given on the part of Lord Curzon, they 
wisely refrain from giving any trouble to their brother on the throne. 
Habibullah gives them a reasonable share in the government, and 
of the downfall of the newly-founded Afghan State, so generally 
expected, and more especially by Russia, there has been as yet no sign. 

Russia’s expectations of fishing in troubled waters have thus been 
frustrated; nay, more, their tool, Ishak Khan, the great-uncle of 
Habibullah, through whom they had hoped to complicate matters 
in Samarkand, has failed them, for we hear that the Afghans in his 
suite have left Russian Turkestan, retired to the left shore of the 
Oxus, and have been kindly received by the Ruler of Kabul. 

In the face of these failures the politicians on the Neva have been 
obliged to take refuge in diplomatic chicanery, and for this purpose 
the Cabinet of St. Petersburg again expressed the wish to appoint at 
Kabul a diplomatic agent of the Czar, who should be arbitrator in any 
differences which might arise between the Russian frontier authori- 
ties and the government of the Emir at Kabul, and also clear away any 
obstructions which, through the frontier difficulties of Afghanistan, 
might interfere with the traffic. Now as England has always—but 
especially since the conclusion of the so-called Durand agreement in 
1893—protested against Afghan representatives abroad, and has 
therefore also objected to the presence of an Afghan representative 
in London, it is only natural that both on the Thames and the 
Hooghli a firm stand should be and must be taken against these 
Russian demands. In the first place, the very fact of permitting 
Russia to carry out this intention would be to open a wide door to 
all sorts of intrigues in Afghanistan, and the consequence would be 
that the Afghan suzerain State, which England has established and 
protects as a wall of defence on the north-western frontier of her 
Indian empire, would soon fall under Russian influence and seriously 
damage the prestige of the English. If Russia intends thus to 
promote her commercial interests in the neighbouring Afghan State, 
it should be borne in mind that the English have greater and far 
more deeply-rooted commercial interests on the other side of the 
Khyber Pass, but that so far they have never yet hada born English- 
man accredited as ambassador at Kabul, and that for the promotion 
of Anglo-Indian commerce with North Persia and Turkestan they 
are compelled to go round Afghanistan, and to construct the route 
already mentioned via Quetta-Nushki and Sistan, simply to pacify 
the suspicions of the Afghans, and to avoid possible unpleasantness. 
The privileges which England is not able to procure for herself she is 
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not likely to allow the Russians to obtain. We are therefore per- 
fectly justified in stating that England will not and cannot accede 
to the Russian scheme of having an official representative at the 
Court of Kabul. 


III 


Russia, swooping down at high pressure from the north and 
north-west upon India, finds no mean accomplice in France, her 
zealous and faithful ally, for when we consider the progress of French 
colonial politics in Indo-China a little more carefully we shall 
see that the underlying thought is a gradual approach to the 
English possessions in India. It seems that the cruel slight which 
the Court of Versailles at the time inflicted upon Dupleix is now 
going to be revenged by a forward movement from the east. The 
French power at Tonking has visions of commercial route to 
Yunnan, and political influence in that province of China, but since 
the last Franco-Chinese war the politicians on the Seine have made 
their relations with Siam their chief object. They are always 
advancing further into that land, and from time to time push 
forward the frontiers of Anam and Kambodjia, at the expense of 
Siam. In the year 1885 the upper river-bed of the Mekong was still 
Siamese territory, and Garnier, the real founder of the French power 
in Indo-China, as also Lanessan, both agree that the eastern frontier 
of Siam extends from the Mekong to from 50 to 200 English 
miles as far as the frontier range of Anam, while the present 
frontiers of the French protectorate have not only been transferred 
from the left to the right shore of the Mekong, but the French have 
established themselves in Luang-Prabang, they have obtained 
influence in the formerly Siamese provinces of Malu-Prei and Bassac, 
and, according to the latest agreement between Siam and the French 
Republic, the territory between the rivers Rolnas and Prekompong, 
i.€. a8 far as the 15° latitude, falls under French jurisdiction ; to which 
we would add that the long-promised evacuation of the important 
barbour of Tchantabun, on the part of the French, has not yet 
taken place. Siam is shrinking perceptibly, and through the lust of 
conquest of its neighbours it has, in the course of a few decades, lost 
more than half of its former property. 

Of late years Siam has abundantly proved that it has waked up 
from the lethargy which characterises other Asiatic States, and that 
it intends to advance on the road of modern culture. Otherwise it 
would have fared no better than other sister-States in the East, which, 
one after the other, have slipped from the loose hold of China into 
the firm grasp of France. 

Their instruction in the ways of Western civilisation naturally 
fell to the share of England, not of France, for after the English 
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borders in the north and north-west of Siam had been firmly settled, 
England was not only friendly towards Siam, but saw in it one of 
those desirable neutral States whose independence is to be secured, 
and which must act as a buffer between the English and French 
possessions. For this purpose the present regeneration of Siam came 
in useful to the English. King Chulalangkorn and the princes of his 
house have had an English education, and during their various travels 
in Europe they have behaved everywhere, as far as their manners, 
customs, and conversation are concerned, as perfect English gentle- 
men ; nay, more, according to the American ambassador in Bangkok, 
Mr. J. Barret,’ almost all leading men in Siam speak English as 
fluently and correctly as their own mother tongue. The progress 
made by Siam in the ways of civilisation, although not nearly so 
great as that of Japan, is nevertheless very marked, and promises 
much for the future. In this respect, England has done really good 
service. With the exception of the navy, for which the Danes have 
done most, it is in the first place the English who have made them- 
selves useful in bringing about administrative reforms. The finances 
have been put in order by an Englishman ; in the system of education, 
Englishmen have made many improvements in various departments, 
and the first railway has been built by the English. 

Lately German labour has also been turned to good account, as, 
for instance, in post and telegraph oftices, in public buildings, &c. ; 
but England always keeps the first place, and accordingly her share 
of the profits also surpasses that of her rival. According to the 
American ambassador just mentioned, 80 per cent. of the trade 
of Bangkok is in the hands of the English, and about 80 or 90 
per cent. of the imports are landed under the English flag. It is 
therefore quite out of the question that the predominating influence 
of England could ever be supplanted by any other Western Power. 
Besides, this would be no advantage to Siam, for the American 
ambassador was perfectly right when he said: 

The seed sown is now beginning to take root, and will in good time yield its 
harvest. But it must be kept in mind that Siam depends chiefly on the position 
and the politics of England. With all its self-esteem, Siam has to acknowledge 
that its future would be hopeless if England were to remove her protecting arm, 


or if Great Britain, neglecting the proffered opportunity, should fail to see that 
her power in South-Eastern Asia depends upon the preservation of Siam’s integrity. 


Naturally this view of the American diplomatist does not please 
the French. They want Siam to be anything but a buffer State ; 
they have a vague idea of doing with Siam as they have done with 
Tongking, Anam, and Kambodjia, for the final aim and object of 
all Indo-Chinese politics is and always will be a united attack 
on India, and the detriment of British commercial interests in 


* See Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 1899, p. 85. 2 Ibid. p. 90. 
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South-Western China. Following this principle, the republic also 
performs a true act of charity towards its Russian allies, as England, 
considering the French activity in East India, has to keep a watchful 
eye in two directions. Russia of course encourages France in this 
line of politics; for every English dilemma, in the first place, 
benefits the Russians, and Prince Uchtomsky, who accompanied the 
present Czar on his journey round the world, in the account which 
he has published of his travels, says the following about the position 
of the French in Indo-China : 


If the French Republic desires to occupy in East Asia her proper place as 
one of the great Powers, she can straightway distinguish herself, by not pushing 
the Siamese into England's arms, but by drawing them into her own loving 
embrace. To annex and annihilate this almost defenceless nation is unjustifiable 
even if it be done in the name of the glorious Franco-Indian Empire of the 
future, which will surely not care to owe its success to a policy of violence and 
bloodshed, but rather to the magic of her reasonable unselfishness. Thus only 
will the inhabitants of Western countries win the Orientalist over to their side, 
and, working hand in hand with him, produce rich and important fruits of 
civilisation.* 


IV 


The third Power, which has only of late years come forward as an 
opponent of England’s influence in Asia, is Germany, a factor which 


hitherto has only appeared in the peaceful garb of a commercial 
competitor, which, it is said, only cultivates its trade and industry 
and does not trouble itself about the pursuit of politics, But this 
third factor in the alliance against British power in Asia occupies 
a quite exceptional position. On the one hand we hear the 
Government of the German Empire is in perfect harmony with the 
English—the existence of a secret treaty between the two nations 
is even suggested ; and on the other hand we find that public opinion 
in Germany is full of hatred against England, a hatred deeper and 
more passionate than that of Russia, where the opposition is already 
more than a hundred years old. This sharp contrast between the 
official and non-official world some try to explain by saying that the 
friendship of the Government is hypocritical, and that it will only be 
maintained until the German flag shall have got a foothold in 
certain places, and until Germany has a fleet at her disposal, with 
which to accentuate her claims, and boldly cast off her reserve. 
Referring to the German Emperor’s words, that the future of the 
empire is on the ocean, the latter suggestion assumes a certaiD 
amount of truth, and as the modern disease called kilometritis has 
become endemic here as everywhere, it would be puerile indeed to 
nurse any further illusions with regard to the harmlessness of 


3 See Asien, Organ der Deutsch-asiatischen Gesellschaft, 1902, Oct., vol. ii., 
No. 1, p. 17. 
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German politics in Asia. The saying, ‘ bales of goods precede balls 
of cannons,’ is also true for the colonial politics of Germany in Asia, 
only it still appears to us that Germany’s intentions in Asia have 
not yet reached that point of unconquerable hatred against England, 
and that the two might walk, if not with one another, at any rate 
side by side without coming into collision, each pursuing its own 
interests. For the present the Germans have their eye only upon 
Western Asia, or more correctly Anatolia, where, since the appoint- 
ment of German officers and officials and the construction of the 
Anatolian railway in Turkey, Germany has secured a predominant 
influence, and after the completion of the Bagdad line this influence 
will doubtless increase considerably. They who know the beginning 
of the relationship between Germany and Turkey will not be sur- 
prised at this intimacy. The Turks, a military nation par excellence, 
have always been admirers of the Prussian army, as is expressed 
in the reports of Ali Resmi Efendi, sent as ambassador to Frederick 
the Great. This admiration was naturally enhanced by the 
victorious campaign of 1870, and as Prussia or Germany, of all the 
European Powers, was the only one which so far had not been in 
hostile opposition to the Turks, had never annexed one inch ‘of 
Ottoman ground, and had moreover tacitly admitted her sympathy 
with Islam, it was an easy matter for Sultan Abdul Hamid to see 
in Germany his true and only friend, and without more ado to 
throw himself into her arms. 

What the skilful hand of Bismarck had begun, the busy, active 
mind of the Emperor William the Second has brought toa satisfactory 
conclusion. German influence on the Bosporus and in Anatolia is 
now as great as that of the English under the embassy of Stratford 
Canning, greater perhaps, and with more practical results, for 
England was never, even at the zenith of her position, particularly 
lavish in her protestations of love for Turkey, while the Emperor pays 
visits to the Sultan without expecting any return, compliments him 
in public, glorifies the Caliphate, and in friendly conversation describes 
the Grand Seigneur as one of the ablest rulers. These German 
effusions have not had much effect on the foreign politics of Turkey, 
as is sufficiently proved by current events—for instance, the cession of 
Crete ; but when one meets with nothing but hostility, even a dearly 
bought platonic affection is welcome. England, of course, had not 
the very slightest cause to complain of the loss of her influence on 
the Bosporus, as both the Government and public opinion, in judging 
of the Turkish question, have contradicted themselves, and have fallen 
into gross errors. 

In the intercourse between East and West, one can hardly 
imagine a more striking contrast than is seen between the time of 
the Crimean war and the appearance of Urquhart’s pamphlet The 
Spirit of the East, and between the period of the ‘ Atrocity Meetings ’ 
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and the ‘ Armenian Massacres.’ The fact that England thus runs 
from one extreme into the other is chiefly due to the political party- 
spirit and the far too powerful influence ofthe Church. Fanaticism, 
an evil counsellor, was in both instances the spiritus movens, and 
while at first they blindly rushed into worshipping everything 
Turkish, they were afterwards equally unjust in their condemnation 
of the Turks, because they were not suddenly changed into Euro- 
peans, and from their many centuries of old Asiatic civilisation did 
not, like a deus ex machina, emerge as civilised Westerners. With- 
out considering the impossibility of such a saltus mortalis, the friend 
of yesterday is changed into a bitter enemy, and one can hardly 
blame the Turks that the crusade of Mr. Gladstone during the last 
Russo-Turkish war and the assistance rendered to the Armenian 
revolutionaries shook their confidence in the good will of their 
old friends, and drove the most faithful Turkish adherents of 
England to despair. This action of prominent English politicians 
against the Porte was as short-sighted as it was unjust: short- 
sighted because England lacked the means of preventing the Porte 
from punishing its rebellious subjects, while an armed intervention 
would have called forth undoubted opposition on the part of Russia, 
and possibly other Powers as well; and unjust because as a matter 
of fact the Armenian committees in Europe and America had set 
flame to the fuel of revolution in the Armenian mountains, s0 
that the Turkish officials were compelled to interfere. The fact 
that the real mischief lay in the Turkish mismanagement and 
disorder in those parts, and that the means for suppressing the 
rebellion were very badly chosen by the Turkish Government—all 
this will and can be denied by no one; but the intervention of one 
individual State was in itself madness, especially as Russia, fearing 
that the combustibles largely present in her own dominions might 
catch fire, approved of the Turkish massacres, and Germany, as is 
well known, prevented the bringing about of a united action. 
Insults and attacks of this kind no State, however weak and 
diseased, will bear from another, and Sultan Abdul Hamid, always 
suspicious and diffident with regard to the St. James’s Cabinet, 
easily broke with England, and unconditionally went over to 
Germany, at the same time doing all in his power to reconcile the 
arch-enemy of his country by side glances. Inter duos litiganies 
the German Empire has now become tertius gaudens, and since the 
active, skilful politicians on the Spree neglected no opportunity to 
profit in every possible way by their advantageous position, Germany 
has grown to be the sole and dictatorial factor in Turkey. The 
former @ la franca is now superseded by the watchword Aleman 
(German) in the official world of the Ottoman Empire. Alemans 
give the keynote in the various branches of administration, the 
army, the finances, and particularly in commercial intercourse. 
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German manufacturers and merchants have the preference every- 
where, and, instead of Paris or London, Berlin is now the place 
where Turkish officials and functionaries are preferably sent to 
finish their education ; for, apart from the thoroughness of German 
instruction, it is the rigour of the Prussian régime which appeals 
to the absolutism of the Sultan. As may be supposed, this 
privileged position has in the first place benefited the economic 
interests of Germany. This is proved by relative statistical data. 
Aceording to the report of the Bureau of Commercial Statistics at 
Hamburg in 1901, German imports into European Turkey have 
risen from 1,000,000 marks in 1890 to 10,000,000 marks in 1901, 
consisting chiefly in iron bars, fancy articles, woollen goods, cotton 
goods, &c., while the imports into Asiatic Turkey in the course of 
the same period of time have risen from 300,000 to 10,000,000 
marks. The German export trade has grown in the same manner. 
Between 1890 and 1901 German exports from European Turkey have 
increased from 130,000 to 700,000, and are chiefly confined to raw 
material and carpets. As years go on, and with the progressive 
extension of railways in Asia Minor, one naturally expects to see a 
decided increase in trade ; but the question is how far this increase of 
German economic interests will affect: the advancement and prefer- 
ment of the political and refining influence of the German Empire 
in Turkey—this question cannot for the present be categorically 
answered. 

In the political circles of Germany the future plans regarding 
German colonisation in Anatolia have been carefully kept in the 
background, and Dr. Rudolph Fitzner * warns his countrymen against 
the making of a propaganda for such an unpromising colonisation, 
as this would only disturb the friendly relations with Turkey. He 
is perfectly right: we would only suggest that the Germans who 
have settled down near the great railway stations of Asia Minor, who 
have bought farms, and with true German industry apply themselves 
to agriculture, are of quite another opinion, and that, in spite of his 
weighty words, public opinion is eager for a German colonisation of 
Anatolia, and in its heated fancy sees in the near future German 
towns and villages rising and flourishing on the Bagdad line. These 
enthusiasts will be grievously disappointed, for Anatolia can no more 
become German than the Caucasus, after a hundred years and more of 
(Russian) occupation, has become Russian in the ethnical sense. To 
this day the Russian population is at most 2 per cent., and that in 
spite of many attempts at a forcible Russification. It is the same in 
India, where the English have been in possession for fully 200 years, 
where a railway-net extends over the entire peninsula, and where, 
not counting the army, with a population of 300 millions there are 
scarcely 100,000 British. 


* See Anatolien- Wirtschaftgeographie, pp. 63-65. 
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Taking into account the perseverance, industry, and well-grounded 
knowledge of the Germans, the extension of the Bagdad and Persian 
Gulf line may possibly leave its mark upon the intellectual develop. 
ment of these regions, which in older times attained to a compara- 
tively high standard of civilisation. But modern ethnical innovations 
are absolutely excluded, and political transformations are also out of 
the question, considering the existing keen rivalry among the Con- 
tinental Powers. We may justly ask what ethnical changes have 
taken place since the opening of the Ottoman Smyrna and Aidin 
Railway Company’s line, nearly fifty years ago? The line is 5,042 kilo- 
metres long, and the concession was granted in 1856. Let this 
serve as an example for the future Germanisation of Asia Minor. 
No one at all acquainted with the national characteristics of the 
Orient, and especially of the Mohammedan population, will harbour 
any illusions on this point. 

It is true that in times past Russia managed to influence the 
Slavonic element in the Khanates of Kazan, Astrakhan, and the 
Crimea, at the expense of Moslem Turkeyism, and some fragmentary 
remains of Ugrian heathenism. But the absorption was only possible, 
in the first place because those districts were very thinly populated 
and had no means of opposing the Russians, with their superior 
tactics of war and general civilisation; and in the second place, 
because these almost entirely nomadic Tartars did not possess the 
spirit of Islamic unity, and with the exception of the Crimea, which 
also resisted a little longer, the remainder of the once Golden 
Hord was not in touch with their, at that time, still powerful kins- 
men, the Ottomans. In the Anatolia of to-day the conditions are 
quite different. The Turkish Islam preponderates, and is, moreover, 
supported by its Aryan and Semitic fellow-believers ; and considering 
the strong national feeling existing among the Osmanlis, and the 
great progress made by the heads of society in modern culture, it is 
impossible to believe that either Germans or Slavs will ever succeed 
in supplanting or absorbing the Turkish national element. 

A political or ethnical conquest by Germany in Asia Minor is 
therefore out of the question, even allowing for the possibility of a 
total collapse of the rotten throne of the Osmanlis, and great political 
changes. Under the best conditions, Germany’s success can only be 
of a strictly administrative and intellectual nature, always provided 
the Northern bear, goaded on by mad jealousy, does not interfere. 
Under German supervision and instruction, agriculture, commerce, 
and industry will flourish. Turks, Kurds, Arabs, Greeks, and 
Armenians have a better future before them, and, even assuming 
that Germany suitably compensates herself by administrative financial 
advantages, improving her commerce and finding a large sale for 
her industrial products, I cannot see why these advantages, wrested 
from a hitherto barren ground, should stir up hostile feelings in her 
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competitors who have carefully kept aloof from this field of action. 
One can understand that England will not easily get over the loss of 
such a rich market as Anatolia, nor can she be quite indifferent in 
watching the building of the Bagdad line undertaken by Germany. 
It is a well-known fact that the idea of an overland route from India 
via Bagdad had been suggested long ago, somewhere in the thirties 
of last century, by General Chesney, but found no favour with the 
English statesmen of that period. It is the same with the Suez 
Canal, the practicability of which was also put forward by Chesney, 
long before De Lesseps’ time. And now that England has com- 
mitted the gross mistake of not taking her chance when her 
influence with the Porte was supreme, I do not see why the more 
active and energetic Germans should be blamed for the realisation 
of the project. We may yet see the day when the business of the 
Suez Canal will repeat itself in the Bagdad line, and even if not, is it 
likely that English commerce will be crippled on this line? Ina 
word, exaggerated as Germany’s sanguine notions are regarding the 
high flight and unlimited power of German commercial interests in 
West Asia, equally unjustifiable are England’s fears of being driven off 
the market in Asia Minor and of losing her supremacy in the Persian 
Gulf. On either side the waves of passion rise too high, and the 
roar of the pen has embittered the mind unreasonably. Instead of 
opposing one another and damaging each other’s interests, would it 
not be wiser and more to the point to keep an eye on that other 
Power, equally dangerous to both, who is preparing to make an 
armed stand against the aims and objects of both parties; a Power 
who will not easily let the fat morsels pass her lips, and who, as 
regards the future of Asia, will never share with her rivals ? 

Looking at it from this point of view, every prudent and un- 
prejudiced politician will acknowledge that the working together of 
Germany and England is the best guarantee for the success and the 
peaceful development of civilising influences in the neighbouring East. 
If appearances do not lie, the governments of both countries have long 
since been convinced of the necessity of following this track, and, in 
spite of the unpleasant utterances on either side, will arrange their 
future politics accordingly. The contrary seems absolutely im- 
possible; but if in spite of all our expectations it should turn out 
otherwise—that is, should the Germans, blinded by the brilliancy of 
their rising sun in West Asia, and misguided by the game of decep- 
tive illusions, venture on speculations of too risky a nature—their 
politics may turn out detrimental to their future position in Asia, 
for alone, in spite of the youthful vigour of which they boast, they 
are not equal to the gigantic task before them, while their natural 
allies are quite able, with or without assistance, to maintain and to 
raise their position in the world. 
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V 


After thus briefly referring to the Powers who oppose English 
authority in Asia, either openly or by secretly preparing for the 
attack, we will now first of all consider the questions: (1) How far 
the might of these Powers reaches to injure British interests, or to 
defeat their rivals? (2) Can they do this in the near future, or only 
in the far distance ? 

In considering these questions we necessarily think first of Russia ; 
‘ Russia, who in all her thoughts and speculations, in all her attempts 
and aspirations, always sees in England her greatest obstacle, and 
who leaves no means untried to remove her from the scene. Starting 
from this point of view, let us glance over the single dominions 
of the long-stretched line of the antagonist, and we shall see that 
the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Turkey, by the appearance of Germany, 
has become objectless. Russia has now to face the new wrestler 
who has entered the lists, and in the place of the lately retired old 
enemy, he finds a not-to-be-despised new rival, with closed visor, on 
the scene of action. In Germany this state of affairs is persistently 
denied ; public opinion is silent on this point; but the official world 
abounds in amiabilities towards the Eastern neighbour ; everything 
Russian is flattered and cherished. On the other side all these 
declarations of love do not seem to take ; for the prevailing influence 
of Germany on the Bosporus, the concession of the Bagdad line, and 
the preponderance of Germans in Anatolia, are a thorn iu the eye of 
the Russian bear. She sees in these a mighty bulwark against her 
advance towards the Euphrates, and it is not surprising that her 
equanimity should be disturbed when she can no longer with the same 
confidence cast her eyes from cold Armenia to the rich sunny regions 
of Mesopotamia. The ravenous politicians on the Neva are suddenly 
disillusioned, for, judging by the feelers which were put out as early 
as the beginning of last century, the advantages gained at Diadin 
and Erzerum during the last Turko-Russian War must be looked 
upon as a step on the march southward; a step, it was cenfidently 
thought, which would insure steady progress in that direction. Since 
these beautiful plans have now been frustrated, the Russian Press has 
poured its poisoned vial over the Germans, while the official world, 
especially the Russian Legation in Constantinople, is busily employed 
in casting all sorts of difficulties in Germany’s way, and amongst 
other things hindering the Germans in procuring the means necessaty 
for the carrying out of their intentions. Consequently the Rouvier 
project for the unifying of the Turkish State debt with the 
proceeds of which the construction of the Bagdad line was to be 
started, has not yet been carried out. Whether Russia in the long 
run will succeed in frustrating the undertaking, her French allies 
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taking a 40 per cent. share in the matter, is difficult to believe, but 
we would only remark here that the Anglo-Russian rivalry in Turkey, 
and especially in Anatolia, is for the present kept in abeyance, for 
Russo-German antipathy occupies the foreground, and is bound to 
increase in bitterness in the near fature. 

In discussing the ‘Middle Oriental Question,’ i.c. Persia and 
Central Asia, the position is quite different. Here Russia has de- 
cidedly the start, for, as the relations stand at present, the indefatig- 
able activity of the gentlemen on the Neva has obtained advantages 
over the disputed district which will weigh heavily in the balance, 
and cost the defensive English many serious sacrifices in the coming 
strife. The question whether England has acted wisely in vacating 
her once influential position in Persia and leaving her rivals free 
scope there has been much discussed of late, with various results. 
The activity of English diplomacy at the Court of Teheran during 
the first half of the nineteenth century is conspicuously dispropor- 
tionate to the negligence and laisser aller during the second half 
of that century. On the Thames the excuse is made that, on account 
of the Russian conquest of the Caucasus, the situation on the northern 
borders of Persia and in Central Asia became such that an active 
opposition of Russia’s power and influence was useless. Attention 
is drawn to Russia’s important strategic advantages in the north 
of Iran, and it is thought quite natural that the terribly intimidated 
Shah should comply with the Russian demands; that Russian com- 
merce, monopolising the northern portion of Persia, also wants to 
get hold of the south; and finally Englishmen have lately been 
heard to declare that there will be no harm in Russia acquiring a 
harbour in the Persian Gulf on the supposition that this concession 
would restore the harmony between the two rival Powers. The 
deceptiveness and illusiveness of these expectations must be patent 
to all who, keeping in mind the persistency of Russian politics, 
realise that this is not merely a question of competition but of 
weighty political matters, that the desired outlet into the South Sea 
isan empty phrase, a mere pretext behind which the insatiable 
greed for land and the desire to injure their rivals in every possible 
way seek to hide themselves. The complaisance of England with 
regard to the plans of Russia on the Persian Gulf is equivalent to 
political suicide, and when English statesmen like Lord Curzon and 
Lord Cranborne express a similar opinion, England should no longer 
rest satisfied with a policy of empty threats and hands in pocket, 
but active and energetic measures should be resorted to. 

It will be much harder now than it was ten or fifteen years ago 
to redress the mistake made in Persia. The complaisance and 
trustfulness of the Thames politicians has done infinite harm to the 
English prestige in the East, and, as the writer of this article has 
heard in personal contact with the leading Persian statesmen, the 
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Shah has. been literally forced into the Russian embrace. Both 
Nassreddin and his successor Muzaffareddin were - throughout 
animated by English sympathies ; they have implored English assist- 
ance, and when the latter-named Shab, in his. extremity as it is 
said, but more correctly to indulge in a pleasure trip to Europe, 
had borrowed already nearly five million pounds sterling from Russia, 
it is difficult to understand why English financiers did not advance 
this sum. When the Conservative Government refused: to take a 
guarantee, as was generally expected, England seems to have acted 
simply on the principle that the destitute condition of, Persia and 
Russia's fatal polyp-like embrace did not bode well for a State security, 
and that, even if England had given financial support, matters would 
not have turned out favourably to English interests. If this was 
really the motive which animated Britain’s statesmen, as we are led 
to believe, she has therewith, so to speak, put the first penstroke to 
the act of resignation; she has quietly acquiesced in the Russian 
absorption of Iran, and the natural consequence may be in time to 
come a complete evacuation of the land. But it has not yet come 
to this. England has not yet quite given up Persia: she will not 
and cannot give it up; and the reason for the lukewarm, sleepy 
interest hitherto taken in this matter is really to be sought in the 
negligence and nonchalance which have lately characterised — 
actions in other parts of Asia. 

England is far too busy just now, her sphere of action. is. too wide, 
and the ten fingers of her hands are not sufficient to enclose the 
great extensive dominion of her colonies; but they who say 50 
forget that resting and rusting are very closely connected, that the 
slightest loosening of her hold will be taken advantage of by her 
ever-watchful adversary, and that voluntary renunciation is the first 
step towards destruction. 

And as far as Persia is concerned England's retirement cannot be 
justified either from an economic or from a political point of. view. 
It is true that British commerce has suffered considerably, not only 
in the northern portion but throughout the Persian dominions, 
through the competition of Russia, and may expect still more serious 
losses. This is proved by the enormous exertions Russia has lately 
been making to promote her commercial interests not. only in the 
north but also in the south of Persia. 

The steamer Korniloff, subsidised by the Government, plies 
incessantly between Odessa and Bender Bushir, although so far 
working at a loss. There are Russian consulates at Isfahan, Jead, 
Kerman, and even at Ahwaz, to control.the Karun trade of 
England, and the custom-house administration under. Belgian 
management is certainly worked to suit Russian interests, for 
Mr. Naus,the director of this department, knows quiteiwell. which 
way the wind blows and tries to be agreeable to the Russians. The 
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English may make up their minds that their commerce in South 
Persia also, where their influence for 200 years has been paramount, 
is falling into disrepute. As regards quality Russian industry 
cannot compete with that of England; but the Persian people are 
poor, and as the Russian goods, because of the facilities of com- 
munication with the mother country and lower wages at home, can 
be brought to the market at far more reasonable prices than the 
productions of English industry, a steady decline of British trade is 
hardly avoidable. This loss also strongly affects the Anglo-Indian 
trade in South Persia, and it is indeed surprising how the London 
politicians can preserve their equanimity when this vital question, 
from a national point of view, is at stake. Lord Curzon, the capable 
English Viceroy of India, well up in all Asiatic affairs, has certainly 
endeavoured to ward off the Russian attack bya flank thrust, in that 
he has projected a railway connection from Quetta also via Nushki 
to the eastern borders of Persia, in order by this route, avoiding 
Afghanistan, to facilitate British trade in Persia and Russian 
Turkestan. But the ground is not particularly favourable ; the road 
leads through waterless and grassless steppes. The Russian officials 
in Khorasan will trouble and annoy the Indian traders with their 
chicaneries, and as the poverty and lawlessness in East Persia are much 
greater even than in the southern and western portions of the land, 
this English railway scheme will remain problematic for some time to 
come, at any rate until the connection via Kerman with the Bagdad 
line has been established—a period of time which can hardly be 
estimated yet. 

And therefore, as things are at present, the prognostication for 
England’s authority in Persia cannot be very favourable. The 
losses already sustained are considerable, and the mistakes made are 
greater still. But redress is still possible if only an active line of 
politics be taken up, and that spirit which animated Malcolm, 
MacNeil, and Rawlinson, and benefited both English and Persian 
interests, were once more to be seen at the Court of Teheran. I do 
not mean to say that if these energetic politics had been pursued 
Rassia’s advance towards the borders of Iran and the omnipotence 
of Russian influence could have been prevented. No! brt this 
eventuality could have been considerably delayed. If every nerve 
had been strained to help Persia on its legs again, this highly-gifted 
people—thanks to the riches yet hidden in its soil, and strengthened 
by the prestige of its historical past—would have been far easier to 
rouse out of the marasmus of Asiatic existence than many other 
nations of the Moslemic East. Since England has accomplished the 
difficult task of establishing order, peace, and comfort in so many 
feudal States of India, where anarchy, despotism, and dissolution pre- 
vailed to a far greater extent than in Persia—and since this has been 
done not by force of arms, but simply by means of reasonable, well- 
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meant advice—I cannot understand why similar measures should 
have failed in Persia. Nobody will attempt to ignore or to excuse 
the awful condition of the Persian Government, but it would be 
most unjust to accuse the Shah and his Ministers of a voluntary 
leaning towards Russia. It was only the pressure of extreme 
necessity, only the fear of the close neighbourhood of the mighty 
Empire of All the Russias, always ready to make conquests, which 
forced the dynasty of the Kadjars to seek protection with their 
arch-enemies, and to submit to the all-prevailing influence of the 
Court of St. Petersburg. England has always appeared in the field 
with platonic protestations of affection, and has incited Persia to re- 
sist the Northern Power without revealing her sympathies by deeds. 
And this was a terrible pity; for, from what is known to us of the 
feelings and aspirations of Persian statesmen and the Persian people, 
there have been many influential Persians wholly devoted to England, 
and so it is still to-day; and they know full well that England 
would not rob them of one inch of ground, while Russia has 
already taken from them their most beautiful provinces and the 
Caspian Sea. I am personally acquainted with eminent Persians, 
in close connection with the King, who have been brought up in 
England, have gained their doctor’s degree at English Universities, 
and would gladly see their country in alliance with England if they 
could have obtained support from London or Calcutta. The present 
King and his father have told me the same thing, and we can surely 
not be called too sanguine when we maintain that a little encourage- 
ment on the part of England and a stirring up of English proclivities 
would still be able to effect a change for the better. The danger is 
in sight, but England has yet enough means at her disposal to ward 
off the attacks of her adversaries, as we shall point out more fully 
presently. 

Unfortunately, England has never devoted to Persia that amount 
of attention which it deserves with a view to the security of India 
and because of the great commercial interests which England has at 
stake. Content with the temporary and problematic success of free 
navigation on the Karun, and the opening of a route between Ahwaz 
and Isfahan, it has been quite overlooked that these promising con- 
cessions can only bear fruit when the Government interferes ener- 
getically ; and as this has not been the case so far, the highly extolled 
project has resulted in a miserable caravan-route, and commerce, for 
want of a highway suitable for transport, is impeded as before. 
This is the more to be regretted as the route from the Persian Gulf 
to Isfahan is 530 English miles long, while the route from Ahwaz 
has only a length of 277 English miles. The Russians have shown 
themselves far more practical and energetic in this matter than the 
English, for on the route concessioned by Russia, and running 
between Enzeli and Kazvin, a lively traffic has lately been developed, 
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which has considerably increased the influence of Russia. It is very 
much the same between the so-called Imperial Bank of Persia and 
the Russian Escompte Bank, for whereas the former, through the 
failure of various undertakings, has sunk in the estimation of the 
people, the latter has made itself ever more prominent and is now 
indispensable to the Persian State. The Russians are more than a 
match for the English in their intercourse with the people of the 
East ; they are better experts in lying and deceiving, they have fewer 
qualms of conscience, and consequently more success. This is best 
proved by the skilfulness displayed by Colonel Kossagoff in organis- 
ing the Persian Kosack regiments, which, well-armed, well-dressed, 
and regularly paid, form the only regular troops of the Shah. 
Before this, Englishmen, Frenchmen, and Austrians have attempted 
as military instructors to render service to the Persian King, but 
none of them have succeeded as well as the Russians. In Persia, as 
elsewhere in the Orient, firm determination, and if need be intimi- 
dation, not in word but in deed, act successfully. England has yet 
plenty of time to follow Russia’s example in South and South-Western 
Persia. And the construction of a road from the coast to the in- 
terior of the land should be a first consideration and be carried out as 
soon as possible. The ground is certainly much more difficult than 
in the north, but British commercial interests, which are here at 
stake, are surely worth a great sacrifice, and in politics also England 
cannot allow another Power to supplant her on the Persian littoral. 


VI 

Looking upon India as the Achilles’ heel of English power in 
Asia, and upon Persia and Afghanistan as important bulwarks for the 
defence of the precious possession, we must first of all mention that 
the precautions for securing England’s safety have been much more 
successful in Afghanistan than in Persia. By raising the so-called 
‘scientific frontier,’ and by the consolidation of the internal condition 
of Afghanistan, Russian aspirations have received a serious check. 
They form a bulwark, in fact, in the face of which the famous 
Skobeleff scheme, an inroad & la Timur, would now no longer be 
practicable, and by which the hot-blooded Russian strategists have 
been considerably cooled down. These measures for the defensive 
have caused Russia to fix her attention in the east on Pamir, and in 
the west on Persia, in order to guard the Russian threatened chief line 
for the offensive. But after all the Russians will not be much bene- 
fited thereby, for the feeling in Afghanistan has in the course of the 
last decades changed considerably in favour of Britain at the cost of 
Russia. Formerly—I am speaking now of the time of my travels in 
Northern Afghanistan—every European was, in the eyes of the Afghan, 
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the most hateful being in all the world, who, in the blindness of 
fanaticism, inspired him with the most malignant feelings of revenge, 
and whom to kill he considered his sacred, religious duty. Weseea 
different state of things now. In the Englishman the Afghan sees 
his true and faithful friend, with whom he has interests in common ; 
but in the Russian he only sees a treacherous and dangerous oppo- 
nent, who aims at the subjugation of his native land, with whom 
he can never make peace, and with whom one day it will have to 
come to a settling of accounts. The Russians stationed on the 
Afghan frontiers could tell many a story of this deep-rooted hatred ; 
it will never disappear, and the only wonder is how Russia—after the 
bitter experiences of Shir Ali Khan at the friendly hand of the 
Russians—still manages to decoy the Afghan people with all sorts of 
promises. The old price of blood of the English has long since been 
squared by the handsome assistance rendered lately to the Emir, and 
by the support of England in the building up and consolidating of 
their authority ; but the Afghan blood shed in 1885 near Pendjdeh 
by the Russians cannot be atoned for, and the less so as the branch 
line from Merw to Kushk rises as a permanent threat against Herat, 
and therefore against the independence of Afghanistan. England 
has left the Afghans free play in the conquest of Kafiristan, and in 
the Durand agreement of 1893 concessions have been made which 
will internally strengthen the young kingdom, and also defend it 
against outside attacks, 

With the exception of the Lezghians in the North-Eastern 
Caucasus, whose desperate death-struggle with Russia, lasting from 
1832 to 1859, will no doubt be remembered by the older generation, 
we do not know any Asiatic nation so ready to sacrifice life and limb 
for the good of their native land as these Afghan mountaineers. 
The subjugation of such a people, therefore, is no easy task, especially 
as the frontier-line in the North-West of India, nearly 1,000 miles 
long, is thoroughly fortified and safe against any unforeseen attack. 

Russian firebrands may speak lightly of a march against India, 
but Russian politicians and strategists know better, as is proved by 
the great caution and circumspection exercised both in diplomatic 
and military circles when it comes to advancing towards the Indian 
frontiers. In circles hostile to England it is said: ‘ British rule in 
India is built on a crater and in constant danger of an eruption, and 
the frontier regions are like powder mills, where a hostile spark may 
at any time cause a serious explosion.’ Such used to be the case, 
but of late years there has been marked improvement in this respect. 
Where 300 million natives are ruled and governed by a handful of 
foreigners there will always be malcontents, especially as the highly- 
advanced modern education in India has produced an intellectual 
proletariat ; and the Anglo-Indian Government cannot present all 
the natives educated in the higher and middle-class schools with rich 
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appointments. Add to this that the once mighty Moslem element 
hardly brooks the loss of its influence, is always sulky, and often acts 
the irreconcilable. 

But how infinitely small and powerless are these few discontented 
ones compared with the vast majority of natives who live happily 
under the shelter of the British rule, enjoying a hitherto unknown 
rest and peace! Nothing speaks more eloquent}y for the rock-like 
stability of England’s position in India than the readiness with which 
both private persons and feudal princes offer their services whenever 
the British realm is threatened with danger. During the wars in China, 
in South Africa, on the Somali coast, everywhere, Hindustanees have 
gladly offered and sacrificed life and goods for the well-being of Great 
Britain, and if we want to make comparisons we would ask, Where are 
the Mohammedan and Buddhist subjects of the Czar who of their own 
free will have taken part in Russia’s wars against Turkey or China, 
and proved their sympathies for the Czar’s realms by energetic 
deeds ? 

We have to acknowledge that England’s confidence in the 
stability of the Afghan bulwark is exposed to violent tests, for 
Habibullah Khan has not inherited his father’s abilities and virtues, 
and although the eventuality is not excluded that Nassrullah Khan, 
Omar Khan, or some other pretender to the throne, encouraged or 
supported by Russia, should light the torch of civil war on the other 
side of the Khyber Pass, this would not necessarily mean any danger 
to the continuance of English rule in India. By the construction of 
the Transcaspian railway and the branch line to Kushk the Russian 
offensive has gained in strength, and will do so increasingly in years 
to come when the Orenburg-Tashkend railway shall be established, 
and the Turkestan possession brought into direct communication 
with the centre of the Czar’s dominions. But the English outworks 
for the defence of India, from Chitral to Quetta, have also gained in 
strength, and while the Russians on their terminus at Kushk hold 
in readiness the necessary material for the extension of the railway 
to Herat, the English have long ago made similar preparations on 
the Sibi line at the northern exit of the Khodsha-Amran Pass, not far 
from Kandahar. Here as there all possible protective measures have 
been taken. Every advance by one of the rivals from north to south 
is answered by a forward movement from south to north, and not- 
withstanding all the honeyed diplomatic speeches on either side, 
they have so far not succeeded in weakening the rivalry or banishing 
the mutual suspicion. Optimistic Englishmen have tried in vain to 
convince the world that the Russians have never thought of conquer- 
ing India, or that they are not strong enough to do it, or that the 
two Powers can quite well live in unity and peace together in the 
vastness of Asia. To-day no one believes such illusive statements, 
There is no doubt about the final aim and object of Russia, only it is 
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a long way off yet, and I still hold to the same opinion which I 
expressed eighteen years ago in this Review. I said then: 


Nor is this—the conquest of India by Russia—by any means the work of a lus- 
trum; it cannot be conjured up, as it were, by a deus ex machina, and seeing that 
the English have time and leisure enough left to consolidate their power in India 
during the intervening period and to prepare effectual safeguards against the 
designs of their rival, we are constrained to admit that, as yet, the plan of a Russian 
conquest of India belongs to the land of Utopia, and to add that, in this sense, we 
agree with Professor Seeley in his saying that ‘the end of our Indian Empire is 
perhaps almost as much beyond calculation as the beginning of it.’ 


VII 


A more minute and careful consideration of the relative position 
of the two competitors, and a full appreciation of the powerful 
means at the disposal of either, will lead us to conclude that the 
expected encounter and the final settling of the great question will 
not be just yet. The period of time yet to elapse may be longer or 
shorter, but it certainly offers fewer advantages to the English than 
to the Russians, for while the latter have left no ways or means 
untried for the accomplishment of their long-cherished plans of the 
offensive, and consequently have long since been ready armed on the 
field, the former have never realised the necessity of resistance until 
the middle of last century, and the full consciousness of the threat- 
ening danger has only come to them during the last decades. 
In the first place we must remark that the means so far employed 
by England for the founding of her enormous empire, and the 
security of her gigantic commercial interests all over the world, never 
were equal to the greatness and importance of her conquests, nor to 
the magnitude of her national qualities, nor to the means at her 
disposal. Whichever way we look, whatever example we may bring 
forward, experience will teach us that it has most often been a small 
company of courageous men, animated by ambition, patriotism, or 
desire for adventure, who on their own account and regardless of 
danger undertook the most daring enterprise and planted the flag of 
the mother country in regions thousands of miles away from their 
island home, and amid a hundred times superior forces of foreign 
elements have held out until the Government had time to interfere and 
make their personal matter an affair of the State. Why should we 
deny it? England has never possessed a military force equal to the 
exigencies of her extensive Transatlantic possessions and the number 
of her subjects. Confident in the virtue of her flag dominating all 
waters, respected and feared everywhere, she has so far never 
realised the necessity for a large standing army. The fact that 
England, without being a military State and without forcing her 
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peaceful citizens to take up arms, has nevertheless played such a 
notorious part in the history of the world, and has been the standard- 
bearer of Western culture into remote districts, has been the pride 
of humanitarians and lovers of peace in the nineteenth century. But, 
unfortunately, times have changed. New conditions have arisen, and 
in this age of keen competition and diplomatic emulation England 
will be bound to alter her tactics, and, without in any way touching 
the spirit of national freedom, she will have to organise a military 
force in keeping with her political status. As long as England 
monopolised the market in the conquered regions for her own 
industries, or had but little to fear from the competition of 
European rivals, so long the intellectual forces at her disposal were 
sufficient ; but now, since other Western nations, instigated by the 
wealth and prosperity of England, are trying to compete with her, 
more material means have become an absolute necessity for the 
protection of the advantages gained and for the maintenance of her 
prestige abroad. 


VIII 


The new condition of affairs, however, demands not only an 
increase of military power and a keen watch over the intentions of 
other Powers in Asia, but it compels England to look round for an 
ally, as, by herself, she is no longer a match for the opposing forces. 
She will have to ally herself with another State, a State whose political 
and national interests will, for the present at any rate, not collide 
with her own; one who, notwithstanding the forces and the energy 
at her disposal, still feels the need of friendly support, and who has 
much to bear from the opposition of an antagonist she has in common 
with England. Of course, the State referred to is Germany. As 
relations are at present, this suggestion may appear monstrous and 
absurd, for a more bitter and hostile feeling than that which now 
divides these two Teutonic sister nations can hardly be imagined. 
And yet this is the only alternative for both. Fortunately, the 
arbiters of fate in both nations have wisely taken no notice of these 
wild effusions of public opinion ; they have kept cool and unperturbed, 
and, instead of being infected by the petty jealousies and quarrels of 
the masses, have quietly laid the foundations for this great bond 
which, sooner or later, if not actually uniting the two, will neverthe- 
less enable them to walk together in peace. Nothing but an under- 
standing between Great Britain and Germany will ever restore the 
balance of European Power in Asia, and before considering the 
details of such an eventuality we will first throw some light upon 
the feasibility and the serviceableness of such an understanding. 

The question of the hostile feeling between Germany and England 
has often been discussed of late, and it seems to us that the intense 
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agitation on either side increases the difficulty of finding the correct 
answer. National pride and material interests have stood in the way 
of impartial judgment and rendered it difficult on either side‘to 
obtain a sober and unbiassed view of the matter. In a little book 
entitled The Enemies of England, by George Peel, we read that 
neither racial hatred, religion, customs, commerce, nor jealousy 
have produced this animosity, but that wounded ambition because 
of England’s meddling in all European affairs during the last eight 
hundred years is at the bottom of all the antagonism. We find it 
difficult to share this view. 

A third party, neither English nor German, may perhaps be more 
fortunate in finding the solution, and such a neutral person will in 
the first instance come to the conclusion that there is fault on either 
side, that both have been carried away in the whirl of their excite- 
ment, and did not properly know why they were at daggers drawn, 
and certainly never realised that all this quarrelling and wrangling 
leads to their own harm and the benefit ofthe common enemy. Yes, 
the Russian tertius gaudens is laughing in his sleeve, and neither 
Germany nor England has realised it. When the Anglophobia in 
Germany is discussed here, the arguments which are brought forward 
always point to its being caused by the present state of irritability in 
Germany, rather than as the just retribution for any offence or injury 
on the part of the English towards the German people. Some would 
trace back this hostility to the events of the eighteenth century. 
Others, again, are of opinion that the English sympathies with 
Denmark during the German-Danish war, or the fact that English 
firms supplied the French with arms in 1870, caused all this hatred 
in Germany, which came to an outburst during the Boer war. 
Possibly and far more likely the cause of it lies in the fact that 
Germany has begun to realise her own fitness, her strength and 
hidden power, and partly to gain popularity abroad, partly also on 
economic grounds, has waked up to the necessity of developing her 
national interests. Now, as this desire could not be gratified without 
the acquisition of colonies and a corresponding naval force, Germany 
began to look upon England, whose fiag governs the seas and whose 
colonies encompass the globe, not always justly, as her hidden 
adversary and the arch-enemy of German national aspirations. A 
nation aware of its creative power, able to turn to account for the 
good of the nation many excellent advantages and virtues, may be 
excused if in the fire of its youthful enthusiasm it endeavours to 
break the bonds which thus far fettered its motions, and when in 
this zeal for national expansion it looks with envy and hatred upon 
its neighbours, whom fortune favoured before it. We do not blame 
the Germans for this mistrust, but we doubt whether this wild out- 
burst of national hatred, this endless ridiculing and insulting of 
England, will disarm the real or supposed antagonism, and whether 
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Anglophobia is quite the correct medium by which to acquire new 
colonies and deprive England of her old possessions. It needs other 
expedients to effect this. Germany is much hampered as regards 
her colonial politics, for, as the proverb says, Tarde venientibus ossa 
—others have long since snapped up the best bits, and although no 
doubt many a dainty morsel may yet be found in this wide world, 
we cannot help feeling that the carrying out of this object will 
require more foresight and more circumspection than has hitherto 
been displayed by Germany. 

But equally unjustifiable and purposeless appears to us the 
Germanophobia which during the last few years has taken hold of 
the English people, and like wild-fire has seized upon all classes of 
English society : smouldering in the breast of even the most sober- 
minded and coldly-calculating Britisher. It has taken a whole 
century to bring the bond of friendship, sealed on the field of 
Waterloo, down to the freezing-point it has now reached, and which 
manifests itself amongst other things in the cry, ‘Made in Germany :’ 
evidently influenced rather by economic industrial than by political 
motives. When a thoroughly practical people like the English 
resent the harm done to their material interests by the successful 
competition of German industry and commerce in the world’s 
market, and are determined to defeat this rival who has taken them 
by surprise and is injuring their trade, we cannot honestly blame 
them. But any unbiassed spectator must acknowledge that, if the 
Germans have erred in their means of attack, the English means of 
defence have been equally clumsy and unjustifiable. It is incom- 
prehensible that England, the professed advocate of fai play, does 
not realise that a people like the Germans cannot be prevented from 
turning to good account their highly scientific education and 
thorough knowledge in all departments of modern learning, more 
especially in the application of technical science, to which they owe 
the growth of their industry. The numerous tall chimneys which 
in modern times have arisen on German soil are a result of German 
culture, German zeal, and German strength, just as the many 
English factories are the natural outcome of the English spirit of 
enterprise, and the strong individuality and high culture of the 
considerably earlier developed and privileged British nation. When 
the seed has fallen into good ground the growth may be retarded 
through lack of light and heat, but it cannot be forcibly repressed. 
Only on the field of competition can England find protection against 
her rival, and for the present she is safe enough, for she is better 
known on the Asiatic market, and the products of her industry are 
thought more of and fetch a better price than those of Germany— 
advantages which, if properly turned to account, would be far more 
useful to the English merchant and manufacturer than these out- 
bursts of Germanophobia, and the superscription ‘Made in Ger- 
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many, with which they try to discredit the products of German 
industry. 

And surely, when we keep before us the supreme interests of 
universal peace, and then look objectively and without partiality 
upon the discord now existing between England and Germany, we 
must acknowledge that this spirit of antagonism is one of the saddest 
phenomena on the political horizon. For are not these two Teutonic 
sister-nations, on account of their striking and superior national 
characteristics, on account of their religious and ethical tendencies, 
and also on account of the geographical position of their homes, as it 
were made for one another? They complete each other, and united 
are the best guarantee for the successful operation of our Western 
eulture in the East. If the English, on the strength of their ancient, 
free institutions, reveal a greater feeling of independence and a more 
enterprising spirit, the Germans, on the other hand, have a more 
intimate knowledge, a keener insight into details, and unparalleled 
zeal and perseverance. The Englishman is at times foolhardy, and 
blindly rushes into all kinds of dangers ; but the German is cautious, 
he advances carefully, and only exerts all his strength when the 
result seems certain. The Englishman is animated by eminently 
practical sentiments; he can only be enthusiastic about matters 
of fact, while the German, enthusiastically inclined, pursues after 
ideals, the realisation of which often only exists in the dim realms of 
his fancy. The patriotism and self-esteem of the English and the 
preference for their own tribe remain unaltered in all climes 
amongst the masses of the most varied nationalities, while the 
Germans strongly incline towards cosmopolitanism, and have only 
commenced to manifest any national pride since the consolidation of 
the German Empire. 

The Englishman, brought up with ideas of a universal Empire 
and the glories of his historical past, sometimes meets the foreigner 
with arrogance and offensive pride, while the German comports him- 
self in foreign parts with a diffidence almost akin to servility, and 
therefore does not impress the Asiatic mind nearly as much as the 
Englishman. On the strength of their greater national riches and 
older status and repute, the English like to play the grand seigneur 
and act it well, while the Germans in many respects are small- 
minded, mean, and over-careful; and although this characteristic 
commends itself to the thoughtful mind, it misses its purpose 
with the people of the East, delighting in show and luxury. And 
finally we would draw attention to one circumstance which, con- 
sidering the strongly conservative character of the Orientals, weighs 
heavily in the balance. The name Inglis or Ingiliz is in Turkey, 
and in the whole southern portion of the East, one of the best known 
representative names of the West, and much more familiar to the 
Asiatics than the comparatively modern Aleman (German). 
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It would be easy enough to enumerate the various points of 
difference in the characteristics of the two nations, but these few 
remarks will suffice to show the reader how both could be benefited 
if they would, together or side by side, in peaceful harmony pursue 
one common interest in their dealings with the ancient world. 


IX 


He who some years ago ventured to speak in England of the 
advantages of alliances in general was always met with the ‘splendid 
isolation’ view. There were even politicians in whose opinion 
Great Britain was sufficient unto herself and treaties were not to be 
depended on at all. Since the offensive and defensive compact 
lately made between England and Japan, this shibboleth has lost 
its meaning. England has paid her tribute to the exigencies of 
the times, and, without fear of damaging her political dignity by 
an alliance with the young Asiatic State, the peremptory demands 
of mutual interests have called forth this union with the rising 
Power in the Far East. Now what has been deemed necessary and 
possible in the Far East may also prove practicable in the nearer East, 
and, in spite of the possible objection that strong mercantile interests 
and a deeply-rooted rivalry make any approach between English 
and Germans impossible, we dare not lose sight of the fact that 
Japanese industry is also beginning in China and even in India to 
establish itself as a not-to-be-despised rival of the English, and that 
the political appearance of Japan in China cannot be looked upon 
as an altogether harmless factor for the future of England’s interests 
in the Middle Empire. But necessity knows no law, and the 
step taken by England with regard to Japan recommends itself 
all the more in the case of Germany, because by so doing England 
would benefit her other political interests; for Russia’s angry glare 
fixed on the ever-growing influence of Germany in Asia Minor and 
on the progress of German commerce in Persia must of necessity 
benefit the English on the Indian frontiers. 

The Czar, be he ever so powerful, cannot always play the part of 
the hundred-armed monster, and the price paid by England for the 
new bulwark to stop the advance of her adversary into Western Asia 
no one can callexorbitant. In the first place, England has voluntarily 
relinquished her commercial and political influence over the Near 
East by removing the centre of gravity of her power to India and the 
Far East. Secondly, it will be long enough yet, if possible at all, 
before Germany can take up that threatening position with regard 
to India which Russia has already attained. Thirdly, the com- 
mercial damage incurred by England through the all-pervading 
influence of Germany in the north of Asia Minor is not by any means 
80 great as to justify the lamentations of the British merchant. 
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Judging from statistical evidence, Lnuglish imports in Turkey are still 
at the top of the list, and in spite of occasional losses, as against her 
competitors, are likely to retain this position for some time to come. 
According to a statistical statement of the year 1897-98 English 
imports into Turkey amounted to 987,303,572 piasters, and the 
exports to 592,907,444 piasters, while Germany in the same period of 
time imported goods to the value of 33,023,682 piasters, and exported 
to the value of 45,513,112 piasters. But, supposing that the un- 
paralleled growth of German industry were to injure English trade 
in Anatolia and Western Persia, is it likely that this flight of German 
commerce could be forcibly repressed, and would it be wise to overlook 
the advantages which might accrue for England’s power in India and the 
Far East from the German-Russian rivalry in Turkey ? The whipped- 
up antagonism between the two Teutonic sister-nations has unfortu- 
nately assumed such dimensions that certain politicians in England 
have hit upon the curious idea that it will be better to make up to 
Russia, 7.c. to throw themselves voluntarily into the hungry mouth 
of the Bear, than to try to come to terms with Germany. This idea, 
current in England for some time past, has lately been promulgated 
with great persistency. The National Review has expressed itself very 
strongly on this point, and Sir Rowland Blennerhassett suggests, for- 
sooth, to appease the anger and the hunger of the Northern Colossus, 
the giving him an entrance into the Persian Gulf. Such a remedy 
must inevitably accelerate the downfall of England. Russia cannot 
and must not be allowed to proceed on her southward course. All 
the excuses proffered to justify this aggressive policy are null and 
void, and can only deceive those who willingly close their eyes. 
First the parole was the stability of the frontiers against restless 
nomads and unruly countries; then came the watchword, admit- 
tance to the Persian Gulf; and now lately it is a larger market for 
Russian industry. As experience in Central Asia has proved, Russia 
very soon desisted from firmly fixing her frontiers, and proceeded 
to make fresh conquests and fresh frontiers. The outlet into the 
Southern Ocean will create an appetite for the acquisition of southern 
territory ; and lastly, as regards the inevitable necessity for a larger 
market, it is a remarkable fact that Russian industry cannot even on 
native soil contend with foreign competition. 

These and similar excuses can only deceive those who, not taking 
into consideration the spirit of Russian statesmanship, will not see 
that Russia is a military State par excellence, and is goaded on to 
this. policy of conquest by many and various circumstances. 
Militarism, the indispensable outcome of strict despotism, can only 
be enticed and upheld by war and the prospect of decorations, pro- 
motions, and increased pay. Human flesh; moreover, is cheaper in 
the Czar’s dominions than in the West, and in view of the declared 
complaisance of our Cabinets, almost verging upon submissiveness, a8 
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regards Russian politics, it is not surprising that Russia is encouraged 
in her aggressive plans and has not yet appeased her hunger and will 
not be satisfied for a good while to come. Under these conditions 
treaties with Russia cannot be taken in earnest; she breaks them as 
soon as they become troublesome, and if anyone has had an oppor- 
tunity of convincing himself of this unreliableness, it surely is 
England. For the rest the Russophile politicians on the Thames 
vainly endeavour by their solicitations to bring about the long- 
desired understanding, for the Russian Press has point-blank refused 
it.. In the course of the nineteenth century St. Petersburg has 
more than once approached the St. James’s Cabinet with amicable 
overtures, but at present Russia acts the proud and haughty rival, 
puffed up with success, and in the arrogant consciousness of her 
superiority she is not amenable to any proposals. 

In Germany great cautiousness has been observed as regards the 
relation between the two great rival Powers, and even the most 
enraged enemies of England have not yet committed themselves so 
far as to desire the destruction of England and the promotion of their 
own plans in Western Asia, with the alternative of an alliance with 
Russia. The German Government occupies quite a different stand- 
point from that of public opinion. The friendly feelings of the German 
Emperor towards the English Court may, to a certain extent, be due 
to the close family tie which unites them, but the tendency of the 
Imperial politics during the time of England’s difficulties in South 
Africa, and the sharp contest between the monarch and his people 
ensuing, amply prove that his sympathies are more with England 
than with Russia. The German public wil! not hear a word of this, 
but in Russia they cannot be deceived; hence in the Russian Press 
the growing animosity against everything German, and particularly 
against the Bagdad line and the almighty German influence on 
the Golden Horn, The question is now: Will Germany be able 
and willing to overcome alone this opposition of the Russian Colossus 
in Asia, or will she deem it more advantageous to join that other 
Power who, in consequence of their common interest, has the same 
enemy to fight, and in order to avert the threatening danger is 
bound to find an ally? Of course, as in England, so also in Germany, 
there are those who in their national pride and self-confidence fancy 
they can stand alone. They do not realise the gravity of the position, 
and do not consider the ways and means which the enemy has at his 
disposal.. Let them nurse their fanciful illusions; a deeper insight 
anda fuller appreciation of existing difficulties will show the un- 
tenableness of this policy. From the German point of view, the 
fact may, not be lost. sight of that the preponderance of Germany in 
Turkey is not by any means so firmly grounded as to form a sure 
foundation for the building of further plans. For the present it is 
merely the Sultan and. his Court who foster and promulgate these 
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German sympathies; to the Turkish people, strong conservatives 
like all Orientals, the name Aleman has still too foreign a sound, 
while they are quite familiar with the names of Fransiz (French) and 
Ingiliz (English). Moreover, we must not forget that Sultan Abdul 
Hamid, a man of great ability, is, on account of his absolutism, not 
nearly so beloved by the Osmanlis as Germany would have us 
believe. And the old Oriental saying, ‘ El nas ala dini mulukuhun,’ 
i.e. ‘The people follow the faith of their ruler,’ has in Turkey and 
Persia lost much of its ancient charm. It is not only the organs 
of Young Turkey which keep up a constant brisk war against the 
Turko-German alliance and the increase of German influences, but 
the greater part of the official world and the educated people 
look upon the friendly Germanised politics of the Sultan with 
displeasure. A superficial knowledge of the Turkey of to-day 
may contradict the existence of public opinion in the Ottoman 
Empire, but this view is incorrect, for in the present-day Turkey 
the Press is a factor not to be despised ; the people are beginning to 
think for themselves, and whether, in the event of a change of ruler, 
German influence may not grow less or even suffer a total reverse 
is still an open question. For such and similar eventualities an 
understanding between Germany and England would be highly 
advisable. England still possesses in a great measure the sympathies 
of the Ottoman people, and two-thirds of the Efendi world in Con- 
stantinople look even now expectantly towards the shores of the 
Thames, as is proved by the flight of the Great Vizier Kiitchiik Said 
Pasha to the palace of the English Embassy, and by the temporary 
Turkish deputation also taking refuge in the English Embassy at 
Constantinople. 

But, apart from these circumstances, does Germany really think 
that Russia will so easily put up with the frustration of her plans in 
Asia Minor, which must result in damage to her most vital interests? 
These interests are partly of a commercial, partly of a political 
nature, and date not from to-day or yesterday, but from a political 
and military activity a hundred years back. As is well known, 
Russia, in 1768, under Catherine the Second, reminded the Catholicos 
Simon that her predecessors on the Russian throne, Peter the Great 
and Catherine, had granted their imperial protection to the Ar- 
menians in Turkey. Paul the First also was in correspondence with 
the prelates of the Armenian Church, Ghukas and Arguthianz ; and 
when Russia, after the incorporation of Georgia, had entered upon 
wars with both Persia and Turkey, the Armenians especially sym- 
pathised with Russia. Even at that time Russia had already sown the 
seed which germinated in the latest Armenian movement, and only 
the fear lest the encouragements and the instigations of the Ar- 
menians under Turkish dominion should lead to a liberty movement 
among their fellow-believers and tribesmen in the Caucasus, res‘rained 
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the Court of St. Petersburg from rendering any active support to the 
rebels in Turkish Armenia. The empty speeches and endless decep- 
tions of the Russians have already disillusioned the Armenians; but 
on the Neva it is still believed that Russia has a hold on the 
Armenian Christians for the realisation of her own purposes. 

The propagandism of the Russian Church has only lately enticed 
the Nestorians of the Kurdish mountains within the net of her 
intrigues ; and, in the hope of some time making its way across the 
Armenian heights into southern parts, Russian diplomacy has ex- 
tracted from the Sultan the promise that in the north of Asia Minor 
no foreign Power except Russia shall receive any railway concession. 
One must have an intimate knowledge of the chicaneries of the 
Russian consuls and agents in Asia Minor to be convinced that the 
gentlemen on the Neva will not so easily relinquish to anyone, and 
least of all to Germany, the long-cherished plan of occupying an 
influential position in Anatolia. Russia looks upon this portion of 
the Ottoman States as already under her thumb, a prize which can- 
not escape her. Now when Germany, as may be foreseen, through 
the Bagdad line, blocks the way southward to commercial Russia, is 
it likely that they on the Neva will quietly acquiesce and perhaps 
withdraw? Russia retracing her footsteps and going in an opposite 
direction, 7.¢. from south to north? Such a thing has not been known 
in modern history except at Kuldja in Chinese Turkestan, where 
Russia went back to take a better start for the conquering of Kavh- 
gar; and since a Russian retreat in Asia Minor cannot be anticipated, 
and the peaceful living together of two rivals is also impossible for 
any length of time, it becomes absolutely impossible to prevent a 
collision between Russia and Germany in Anatolia. 

It is therefore no empty speech when we maintain that the struggle 
between Slavsand Germans will not come to an outbreak on the Vistula 
or on the Memel, but in Asia Minor; and since the German Empire, 
in spite of the great and mighty army at her disposal and in spite of 
her present exceptionally favourable position, will try to put off the 
evil moment as long as possible, one cannot fail to recognise that an 
alliance with England in Asia becomes an absolute necessity. 


xX 


When once England has realised that, in order to maintain the 
integrity of her power, she will have in future to take a different 
course from the one hitherto pursued; that her dominion over the 
seas is not sufficient by itself to render her Transatlantic possessions 
the necessary assistance and protection; and moreover that her 
Political and commercial interests absolutely demand her association 
with some other strong and healthy State, who shares her hopes and 
aspirations and has the same ultimate end in view, then the question 
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of her integrity in Asia will easily be settled. At no time, and least 
of all now that the contest for commercial advantages occupies 
the first place, can a nation, through isolation, obtain permanent 
advantages. The proud self-consciousness of entering the much- 
desired arena alone and unattended, and maintaining the struggle 
without support, without co-operation—this feeling must be con- 
quered in England, and the record of her glorious past and the 
brilliant results obtained until now without any alliance will save 
Albion’s banner from any blame or blemish. But there are internal 
changes needed as well as external ones. The time demands 
transformations and improvements which so far the nation’s insular 
pride has discarded, because hitherto without these England’s politics, 
commerce, and ethics have reached a height of perfection not vouch- 
safed to any other country. This fact has made England pre- 
sumptuous and egotistic, which is annoying to her neighbours and 
harmful to herself. The sun which never sets upon the British 
King’s dominions has dazzled her eyes, and the proverb, Tempora 
mutantur, nos et mutamur im illis, is often forgotten. England has 
rendered inestimable service to Western culture in the East, the 
liberal ideas of her people have had a stimulating and energising 
influence upon the development of Western institutions; but in the 
rapid growth of civilisation in the nineteenth century many of her 
neighbours have overtaken, nay, even got in advance ofher. England's 
customary depreciation of ‘foreigners’ is no longer justified, and 
the deficiencies and discrepancies resulting from the rigidly con- 
servative spirit of the islanders need thorough and speedy attention. 
So, for instance, education has been sadly neglected in England, and 
the medieval system still in vogue at the Universities has crippled 
many a branch of modern learning. The instruction in geography 
and ethnography, as also the study of modern languages, is at a very 
low standard, and an infinitesimally small percentage of the young 
men from Oxford, Cambridge, Harrow, <c. are able to converse and 
write fluently in a foreign language; very few of them have an 
accurate knowledge of the ethnographical and ethnological conditions 
of the various nationalities subject to England, and to whom in after 
life they are often called to be leaders and masters. In my many 
wanderings in all directions through the United Kingdom, I have 
been astonished to notice the gross ignorance and cold indifference, 
even in the very centres of industry and commerce, regarding the land 
and the people of the British colonies and possessions. These things 
have often saddened me, and I ask myself ‘How will these people ever 
be able to protect the realm founded by the strength and perseverance 
and patriotism of their forefathers, in the coming struggle against 
their rivals ?’ 

When Englishmen complain that Americans and Germans are 
dangerous rivals in the world’s market-place, and do considerable 
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harm to the once proverbially flourishing trade of Great Britain, 
they seem to forget that with those people the study of chemistry 
and mechanics, with a view to their practical application, has been 
far more thoroughly and universally pursued than in England. 
Also the manners and customs, the needs and the tastes of the 
inhabitants of far-distant places, where trade finds markets, have 
been studied far more keenly by the Continental commercial 
travellers than by the English. The latter take things far too easily, 
and, trusting too much to their own supremacy, many an advantage 
has been lost ; the pupils have outstripped their master, and anger and 
envy are of little avail now. Nothing but an energetic pulling of 
oneself together, a thorough clearance of all the old system of educa- 
tion, can render assistance here. The exaggerated preponderance of 
sport and athletics at the English Universities will hardly maintain 
the political and commercial position of the land, and Rudyard Kipling 
is perfectly right when he says in his poem, ‘ The Islanders’ : 


And ye vaunted your fathomleas power and flaunted your iron pride, 

Ere ye fawned on the younger nations for the men who could shoot and ride, 
Then ye returned to your trinkets, then ye contented your souls 

With the flannelled fools at the wicket or the muddied oafs at the goals. 


They who estimate England’s historical calling at its true value 
must acknowledge that her general level of scientific proficiency does 
not occupy the height which might be expected from her noble deeds 
in the past, and that the number of experts does not compare favour- 
ably with the total of her population, as for instance in Germany. 
This want is particularly noticeable with regard to the countries and 
peoples of the Moslemic East. Men like Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
Lord Strangford, Sir Richard Burton, and others who have combined 
athorough knowledge of the literatures, languages, and history of 
Asia with a careful practical knowledge of each people in particular, 
and who are acquainted with the political questions of the day, are 
dificult to find nowadays; and the want of their advice, founded 
on the experience of many years, is grievously felt by the Govern- 
ment. A more general and lively interest in Asiatic events in all 
tireles of English society would induce Parliament also to forego 
that tardiness and indifference which the representatives of the 
people have of late years shown in the discussion of the most serious 
questions, and which, as the chief cause of the sleepiness and in- 
decision of the Government, imperil the interests of the State. The 
fact that Russia, without a strong constitutional and parliamentary 
government, has become great and mighty is not at all conclusive ; 
for a patriotic, impartial representation of the people is far more likely 
to act satisfactorily on the constitution of a mighty empire than the 
will of an absolute, autocratic ruler. The creations of the free man 
rest on a far more solid basis than those of the slave who works 
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under coercion and oppression, and the means and the spirit which 
have helped to make England great will also be able to uphold her. 

The many losses under which England smarts can, unfortunately, 
not be ignored, and a transformation is all the more imperatively 
necessary as now there are still time and opportunity to turn over a 
new leaf; for the star of Great Britain has not yet sunk so low as 
her ill-wishers and enemies try to make out. Wealth, prosperity, 
and national greatness have been, and always will be, displeasing 
to the neighbouring States; and the dark prognostication of the 
adversary, Finis Britannia, is unjustifiable. When England’s 
many enemies and ill-wishers made, as they thought, the happy 
discovery that the South African thorn had burst the soap-bubble of 
British power and laid bare the deceitful game of Great Albion, we 
might have asked: Why then did they not make a better use of the 
powerlessness of the enemy, why did they not take advantage of this 
alleged weakness and helplessness? England’s military forces were 
two thousand miles distant from their base, and yet Russia, ready- 
armed to the teeth on the frontiers of the English sphere of interest, 
never made one move to further the realisation of her heartfelt 
desire. And France also wisely hid her revengeful feelings about 
Fashoda, not out of humanity or kindness, but in the full conscious- 
ness that the lion who had had his mane somewhat crumpled was 
still a lion, and that a coming to close quarters with the enraged 
animal would not be advisable. No, no, England’s flag is not yet 
down on the ground; John Bull still stands firm on his feet, and 
along the whole line of the disputed territory in Asia he can with 
confidence undertake the campaign against his adversaries. 

When thus cursorily glancing over the state of affairs it would 
be idle to speculate as to the ultimate downfall of England in Asia; 
and as regards the Russian side of the question it is equally 
unprofitable to prognosticate from the feelers which have been sent 
out, as to the unavoidable despotic power of the Czar over the greater 
part of Asia. On the old-world stage transformation scenes are 
slowly and heavily enacted, and the exorbitant zeal of the money- 
loving, grasping West cannot so easily alter this. The delay may 
cool the ardour of some of the combatants, but it will enable 
England to procure the means for securing her position and 
warding off the threatening danger. The enemies and ill-wishers of 
England are mistaken when they declare that the extraordinary 
exertions of the British Empire in Africa are made in the conscious- 
ness of her unavoidable downfall in Asia, and that the conquests 
made in the Dark Continent are to replace the lost position in Asia. 

No, it has not come to. this yet! Such an eventuality would be 
fatal not only for England but for all our cultural interests in 
Asia. In Western lands people have got the erroneous notion that 
the Russians are more competent to educate and to raise the people of 
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Asia than are the English, because the former have so many attributes 
of an Asiatic nature, while the latter are animated by purely Western 
ideas. In everyday life this is quite true, but it does not necessarily 
apply to the final results of education and refinement. At best Russia 
can only make out of Asiatics semi-Asiatics, i.e. Russians, while 
England kneads the foreign material into quite another shape, 
and changes Asiatics into regular Europeans. In spite of nearly 
forty years of Russian influence, Bokhara and China have lost little 
if any of the raw, barbarous customs of their former anarchic and 
despotic government, while, for instance, the feudal States of India 
continually increase in order, peace, and obedience to the law. In 
the States of the Nizam, Baroda, Bhopal and others, the formerly 
servile population breathes freely, and when one reads the annual 
reports of the Government of the small Gondal State, whose ruler, for 
the benefit of his subjects, studied medicine in Edinburgh, one almost 
seems to be reading the administrative report of some civilised 
European State. I do not even refer here tothe gigantic strides made 
by Asiatics under the immediate management of England, i.e. of the 
mighty progress of public instruction, literature, and liberal ideas 
among the native Hindoos, for such a height the Asiatic subjects of 
the Czar will never attain to. After more than three hundred years 
of Russian dominion, the education of Bashkirs, Kazanis, and other 
Tartars shows hardly any growth. England as torch-bearer of our 
culture in Asia could not easily be replaced, and the sovereignty of 
Russia over the old world would be a misfortune not only for Asia 
bat also for Europe. 
A. VAMBERY. 


Budapest: University : February 15th, 1903. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE SUCCESS OF AMERICAN 
MANUFACTURERS 


Some time ago I held conversation with a Spanish gentleman who 
had been making a tour of England. ‘Yes,’ he said, in reply to an 
inviting question of mine, ‘I have seen many things that have filled 
me with wonder: the rush of business in London, the magnificence 
of your buildings, the keenness in trade. I have seen your great 
steelworks in Sheffield, your busy Black Country about Birmingham, 
your shipbuilding yards on the Clyde-side, and your great cotton- 
factories in Lancashire. It is all marvellous. But I wouldn’t like 
to be an Englishman. I am glad to be going back tomy own sunny 
Spain. We're a poor people, but we get some brightness out of life. 
We've got no great commerce to be proud of; but then we’ve got no 
country bleached of all beauty, as I’ve seen in your Black Country ; 
we've got no crowds of young men and women in consumption from 
working in mills,as in Yorkshire and Lancashire. You’re a great people, 
a mighty industrial nation. But what a price you are paying for it! 
I’m going back to my orange trees and sunshine and happiness.’ 

At the time I thought little of my friend’s outburst. Recently I 
have been recalling it every day. For I have returned from a mission 
of inquiry into industrial conditions prevailing in the United States. 
I have been coming in contact with many British manufacturers, and 
the reply they have invariably given, when I have pictured to them 
the dash, the sweeping success of industrial America, has been, ‘ Oh, 
yes, the Americans are a great people. But we in England don't 
live to work: we work to live. What is the good of being alive if 
you have to slave from morning till night as those Yanks do? Look 
at the price they are paying! They are old men before they are 
forty. They are all anxious and careworn. They can talk about 
nothing but money-making. We've no city of suicides, as Allegheny 
is, outside Pittsburg—where the life is sapped out of the workpeople— 
and, thank God, we have no hustling commercialism as in Chicago. 
We can do without the rush the Americans think so necessary. 
We haven't got so many millionaires, but we’ve got healthy men. 
Old England is good enough for us,’ 
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As I have heard something like this from manufacturers in all 
parts of Great Britain, my recollection has skipped back to what the 
Spaniard said. The thought has crept into my mind that the 
Spaniard was a little envious of England’s commercial greatness, and 
yet made himself quite happy by giving a modern turn to the old 
story of the fox and the grapes. And, honestly, I have not yet 
convinced myself that the average British manufacturer—in his 
inclination to suggest that he could do as well as the American if he 
were disposed, but that he does not simply because he doesn’t think 
it worth while—is not taking up a point of view regarding America 
the same as the Spaniard took regarding England. 

It is a happy but a dangerous point of view, because it is so 
plausible, because it produces a placid contentment and a serene, 
superior smile that the Englishman is not such a fool as the American. 
At the best, however, it is a little bit of ingenious self-deception. 

What we British people have first to get rid of in considering 
industrial America is the Spanish attitude. We have only to look 
round our own country to admit in our minds, if we hesitate to 
express it with our lips, that the reason British manufacturers do 
not commercially go the pace is not because they do not want to, but 
because they cannot. ' 

As the result of my investigations in the United States two 
things came out most prominently : first, that the British artisan is 
superior tothe American workman ; and, secondly, that the American 
manufacturer, the employer, the director of labour, is infinitely 
superior to his British prototype. The chief reason America is 
bounding ahead as an industrial nation is not excellence of workman- 
ship, but ability in administration, in control, in being adaptable to 
the necessities of the day. 

We in England must go back thirty or sixty years to find the 
origin of most of the huge manufacturing concerns in Great Britain. 
They began in small, insignificant ways, and they climbed to emin- 
ence in far less than a generation. Their founders were, in the 
main, superior artisans; long-sighted, industrious men, having 
little concern for anything outside their own trade; concentrating all 
their physical and mental energies; tumbling back, year after year, 
all their earnings into the business, and so rearing firms famed the 
world over not only for capacity but for the excellence of work. 
Those men sprang from a robust, unpampered common people. 
Their grammar might have been shaky, but they knew everything 
about every department of their works. They had rathera contempt 
for the tinsel life of society. They gave body and soul to business. 

Such men, builders-up of Great Britain’s industrial greatness, 
belong to a past generation. Their works are now under the control 
of their sons or their grandsons, excellent men, but lacking the grit 
of the man whose portrait, in oils, hangs in the main office. It is 
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not in any reason to be expected they should have that grit, 
They have lacked the essential that spurred the founder of the 
business to success—necessity. They were born into success. They 
have spent several years following academic courses at a university ; 
they have developed cultured tastes; their range of interests has 
been widened ; the calls of public life have induced them to give a 
portion of their time to educational, philanthropic, municipal, or 
political affairs; the demands of society have not infrequently led 
them to sporting with time in a way which must make ‘the old 
gentleman’ whose portrait is in the office positively spin in his 
grave with wrath. They are charming men, the heads of Great 
Britain’s industrial concerns ; they play golf and they entertain well. 
But they would never have been as wealthy as they are if it hadn't 
been for their fathers or grandfathers. They are touched with the 
inertia consequent on riches. The reputation of their firms has 
been so high for a quarter of a century that they think it as solid 
as the British Constitution. They have had no incentive to slog and 
slave like the Americans. They belong to the second or the third 
generation. 

All this is, of course, a generalisation, and, like most general- 
isations, cannot be made to apply to particular cases. But it is, I 
believe, a generalisation which accurately represents the position of 
the mass of British manufacturers. 

The American manufacturers of the present day are of the first 
generation. They are the kind of men, with differences, such as we 
had in England half a century ago creating mighty industrial con- 
cerns. Take up a catalogue of big American firms, and you will be 
surprised at the tiny percentage that did not start from practical 
nothings, and whose heads did not launch first into business with the 
proverbial shilling. Once I was talking to a millionaire, and in reply 
to an airy question of mine what was the first ingredient to make 
man as wealthy as himself he replied, ‘ Poverty !’ 

Here, then, is one of the foundations of the colossal success 
attained by so many American firms: that their directors came from 
rough stock, many of them immigrants or the children of immi- 
grants—men who had the initial courage to break with the old ties 
in Europe, to forsake their homeland, their friends, and go into 
strange world with a healthy determination as their only asset; men, 
indeed, who have had to shift for themselves, who have not sunk 
because they have been obliged to put forth all their energies to 
swim, who have had the whole world to combat, and who, by the 
necessities of the struggle, have been obliged to put every ounce of 
brain into their work. 

The American has had the best of incentives—‘ Had to’—and 
his brain has been strained, often to snapping, to gain all points that 
mean advantage. These men are often loud-mannered and bragging- 
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tongued ; they display a lack of refinement which makes a cold 
shiver run down one’s back in talking to them. But probably the 
fathers and grandfathers of our present-day British manufacturers 
had like failings. The point, however, to be considered in this 
matter of comparison is that the Americans have been through the 
mill: their whole life is absorbed in their business; their conversa- 
tion hardly ever gets beyond the radius of how more dollars can be 
made, You can never forget that here are men who give every 
moment of their life to their work. I do not put it forward as a 
noble life, but it is the life that makes successful business men. 

The American is a polyglot composition. We British folk chaff 
him on his habit of ‘ blowing,’ of always making out his firm as 
twice as successful as it really is, and of declaring his machine will 
do three times as much as it can actually do. Still, we have a fond- 
ness for the American. But the fondness is not returned. Am- 
bassadors, I know, say agreeable things in after-dinner speeches at 
Fourth of July celebrations. Go, however, among the common 
people and read the ‘ Yellow Press ’"—and if the common people and 
the Yellow Press don’t represent educated America they do represent 
American feeling and sentiment and antipathy—and there you will 
find a resentment toward the nations of Europe. There is nothing 
of this to be seen in the pleasant social circles to which the average 
visiting Briton is introduced. It exists strongly, undeniably, among 
the masses, and these are the people, more than in any other 
country, who count in America. The reason is not far to seek. 
The majority of Americans are not more than a single generation 
removed from being Europeans themselves. They left the old 
countries with no love in their hearts. For a long time they have 
been the butt of ridicule to polite society in Europe. They have felt 
as the new rich always feel—that in manners they are not standing 
on safe ground ; they have resented the contemptuous smile of the 
other countries, and they have convinced themselves that European 
countries ‘ are back-numbers anyhow, and don’t cut no ice!’ 

It has not been the paupers of Europe who have gone to make 
the American people, but rather men determined, and maybe a little 
rancorous under a sense of curbed ambition, who have thrown off old 
ties. The immigrant races are mixed by marriage. So a new race 
—not a branch of the Anglo-Saxon at all—has sprung into existence 
with that alertness of brain you invariably find in the offspring of 
mixed peoples. They start fresh, with no local customs, with no 
traditions, with nothing but the feeling they are a new nation, some- 
what sneered at by the other nations of which they have to get abreast. 
Not quite confident where they are exactly, the Americans make a 
bold shot and declare they are first. This, indeed, is the perpetual 
song of the newspapers. In England we constantly tell one another 
Great Britain is going to the devil. Americans always tell one 
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another America is the leading nation on the face of the earth. 
An English manufacturer receives a big order and is not at all 
desirous other firms in the same line should know it. When an 
American manufacturer receives an order it is blared to the world, 
and he is interviewed. The English manufacturer has ideas about 
‘reserve’ and ‘dignity.’ The American sticks all his goods in his 
shop-window for the world to gape at. He is cocksure; he is 
buoyant ; he is absolutely certain of success. So, breezily, with slap- 
dash rush, ‘joshing’—not being accurate in his facts—he pushes 
ahead in a way that startles the Englishman. 

Therefore, in considering America at work there are these im- 
portant factors not to be lost sight of: that the American is always 
enthusiastic; that he is the son of a virile race, with a quickness, 
an adroitness of intellect that is the result of mixed breeding; and 
that the heads of firms are mostly men who sprang from the people, 
are the makers of their own lives, and know their business through 
and through. 

It is within the reach of every American to be a landed proprietor 
for himself; at least, to own sufficient ground to provide for himself 
and his family. It is this bottom fact which accounts for high 
wages in the United States. Where every man can work for himself, 
extra pay, compared with what he could get in other countries, must 
be offered to induce him to work for another man. Therefore wages 
are much higher than in Great Britain. Wages, however, are only 
comparable when you take into account their purchasing power. 
To the rude immigrant, the Irishman, the Swede, the German, the 
Hungarian, the Italian, the French-Canadian, American wages are 
phenomenal. To the British working man, however, the wage is 
only large as a figure. Wages both in England and America are on 
the upward trend. But while wages in America have, within the 
last ten years, increased 2 per cent., the cost of living in the Eastern 
States has increased 10 per cent., and westward, in a place like Chicago, 
it has gone up 40 percent. So the real wages of the American worker 
are considerably lower than they were ten years ago. I know that in 
many industries the increase of wages has been 10 per cent. ; but in 
striking an average it has to be borne in mind that in all work not 
actually physical—that is, in all work that is clerical, administrative, 
supervisory—the wage has decreased. And here we get just a glimpse 
of a state of things coming about in America that we are very 
familiar with in Britain—a fondness of the new generation for the 
towns rather than for the country, a distaste for labour that means 
grimy hands and mucky clothes, and a flocking to work which gives 
a clean collar and passable cuffs, but a wage inferior to that of 4 
mechanic. 

Wages vary in different parts of the continent, and the extra- 
ordinary fact is that where the wages are largest in cash they are the 
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smallest in value, because the purchasing power is less. For instance, 
wages are lower in Massachusetts than in Illinois. But the working 
man, if he keeps a bank-book, would have a better balance to show 
at the end of a year were he in Boston than if he lived exactly the 
same way in Chicago. Speaking in the aggregate, however, I may 
say that whilst the working man in America earns quite half as much 
again as the Briton, he has to pay three times as much for rent, 
twice as much for clothes, whilst the food, roughly speaking, comes 
to about the same. Having gone carefully into this question I find 
that the working man in the East is better off than his British friend, 
whilst the working man in the West is less well off, despite the fact 
that he receives excellent wages in cash. 

The great fact to be reckoned with is that the American 
manufacturer has to pay big wages in producing an article which 
is going to compete in cash value with a similar article produced 
in countries where wages are comparatively low. In the home 
market he has largely resisted foreign competition by means of 
excessive tariffs. His woollen goods are rather beneath contempt, 
not because he cannot produce a much better article—he did that 
when the tariff was lower and English cloth was a thing to be 
considered—but because he has no competition from the outside. 
A curious point is that, in those industries which are most fully 
protected by tariff, Americans do not at all show that adaptiveness 
remarkable in all other industries where there is fierce competition 
—the iron trade and shoe industry are random instances—chiefly 
because there are no circumstances of competition to which they are 
called upon to adapt themselves. 

The line of progress in adaptability has been in those trades that 
have had to grapple with European competition. On one side of the 
Atlantic there have been low wages, on the other side high wages. 
But manufacturers who have paid and are paying high wages are 
frequently wresting trade from those who pay low by producing a 
similar article at a lesser price. Labour-saving machinery has given 
them the power. 

Cause and effect are at work in all things, and labour-saving 
machinery has been brought into existence in America, not because 
the American happens to have the inventive faculty more largely 
developed than has the European—indeed, all who have considered 
this matter scientifically know that the American mind is not 
creative: it is adaptive, appreciative of the value of invention— 
but because that stumbling-block of high wages, which stood in 
the way of competition with cheaply produced European goods met 
in the open market, had to be overcome. 

If you are in New York, take a walk along Broadway—or, indeed, 
any of the main streets—and glance at the names of the shopkeepers. 
It is rather the exception to see a name with a British flavour. Go, 
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however, to the Patent Office at Washington, and run your eye along 
the lists of inventors, and you are amazed at the vast majority of 
names being British. Not by any means are they all of Americans 
who come from a British stock; but a great many of them are of 
men with a British domicile who have patented their inventions in 
the United States because the American Patent Office is infinitely 
superior to our own, and because the American manufacturer is keen 
after anything and everything that is novel and an improvement. 
In England, when a man thinks he has invented something, and has 
patented it, and has possibly leased it to a manufacturing firm, there 
is the likelihood of an action at law for infringement put forward 
by some other inventor or firm. Having it decided in the Law 
Courts, whether a thing is a patent or not, is expensive. I can well 
understand British manufacturers hesitating to make a mighty 
plunge with a new idea, because of the dread of having to defend 
an action for infringement. There is, however, no such trouble in 
America. The administration of the law in the United States is 
almost as dilatory as in Turkey—and there are other points of resem- 
blance—but as regards the law on patents it is effective and decisive. 
A man sends his invention to the Patent Office at Washington. It 
will take anything from six months to two years to get it through. 
It is the staff of the Patent Office which finds out whether there is 
an infringement or not. If it decides it is a new idea—that, indeed, 
it is a patent—a document to that effect is issued, and then no small 
firm which takes up the idea need be in any dread of having to 
fight a big firm in the Law Courts. 

Neither the British employer nor the British workman is so alive 
as the American to the practicability of an invention. The British 
manufacturer is sometimes suspicious of a new invention brought to 
him. In considering it he focuses his criticism on possible draw- 
backs; he says he will think about it; that perhaps he will give it 
a trial; that he will see how some other firm prospers before he 
spends any money on it! When there is a mishap he rather prides 
himself on his sapience, and reminds you of his original opinion 
with ‘I told you so.” The American manufacturer is hardly ever an 
adverse critic to a new idea simply because it is a new idea. He 
doesn’t want to see how other firms get on with it before he ventures: 
if there is anything in it, he wants to get right away ahead before 
anybody else has a chance. He sees quickly enough where faults are. 
He doesn’t, however, throw a thing on one side because of the faults. 
He sets about trying to put them right. It is the idea he is after, 
and, as a practical man, he will work out the ideas. Let me give 4 
remarkable instance. Nikola Tesla is regarded by many electricians 
as a visionary, a flamboyant expounder of the impracticable. They do 
not see beyond his theatrical posing. But Mr. George Westinghouse, 
head of the Westinghouse Electrical Works at East Pittsburg, has 
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seen beyond. Through much vapour he has discerned germs of 
genius. As placed before him by Nikola Tesla many ideas were 
unworkable. But there were the ideas, the suggestion of possi- 
bilities, and Mr. Westinghouse himself is a practical man and he 
has practical engineers in his service. Much has been discarded ; 
yet some of the most valuable inventions belonging to the Westing- 
house Company were, I am informed, the outcome originally of 
Nikola Tesla’s brain. 

Many inventions in active use in America to-day are the creations 
of Englishmen which no manufacturer in England thought well 
totake up. In the first state they were probably not worth taking 
up. But it was the American who grasped the thing, who altered, 
adapted, and improved the invention, and made it valuable. 
It is to be noted how many are the inventions respecting railway 
engineering, brought out by Englishmen, not used in Great Britain, 
but in general adoption in America. 

The most striking recent instance of an English invention not 
being appreciated in England, but being adapted in America, is the 
Northrop loom. Here is an ingenious loom invented by a Yorkshire- 
man, which automatically, when a warp breaks, stops the machine 
instantly, and does not go on weaving defective cloth. It requires 
an English girl of experience to look after three or four ordinary 
looms, being ready to run to a machine the moment her quick eye 
discerns a break, to stop it and repair the warp; and she is not 
always successful in avoiding a stretch with a missing thread 
because, while she is repairing one machine, another may go wrong. 
With the Northrop loom, however, a little girl, fresh from school, with 
not more than a fortnight’s experience, can look after twenty looms. 

When I went through the cotton-mills at Fall River last autumn 
I saw thousands of the Northrop looms at work. Until quite recently 
there was not, I believe, a single Northrop loom in all Lancashire— 
the centre of the cotton industry of the world—and even now, I under- 
stand, only one firm has adopted them to any extent. The criticism 
of Lancashire manufacturers against the loom was that the English 
warp was so fine it would not bear the strain of the automatic 
mechanism, and the reason its use has been possible in the States is 
that the warp is rough and stronger. But it should not be forgotten 
that when the loom was first taken to America it was by no means 
perfect, even for rough and strong warp. There was no doubt, 
however, about the invention being of use the moment it was 
adapted. English manufacturers hung back from any attempt at 
adaptation, and only now, when improvements have been effected by 
the Americans, are our own manufacturers waking to the possibility— 
probability, maybe, very likely—that the Northrop loom can be made 
serviceable in the Lancashire mills. 

Now, whatever trade-union leaders say to the contrary, there 
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is in the mind of the British workman an objection to labour- 
saving machinery. The motive of resistance, from his limited point 
of view, is not altogether unworthy. He has a wife and children to 
keep, and increased machinery may throw him out of work, 
Certainly it will reduce the number of workmen, and if he himself 
does not suffer, then his fellows are likely to be dismissed. It is the 
same feeling which causes him to ‘ca’ canny,’ to work much slower 
than he can work. If he does twice as much work as he has been 
doing, that implies, to his mind, he is keeping some other chap 
out of a job. ‘Live and let live’ is his easy philosophy. Trade 
unions have laws which absolutely restrict the output, most 
pernicious in effect on trade and bad for the good worker, because 
they make him set his pace to that of the slow man, and keep his 
earnings down though they help up the wages of the incompetent. 

Already in America there are signs of the trade unions urging 
restriction of output. But there is no animosity to labour-saving 
machinery. 

The British workman is the most intelligent of his class in the 
world. Give him time, and he will turn out a better article than 
anybody else. Send him to America, and, when he has got rid of his 
sluggishness, the American worker becomes but a boastful second- 
rater alongside him. But the American is alert, and does not feel 
that new machinery is going to displace him. It is exceptional 
indeed for a British employer to get an improvement on machinery 
suggested bya workman. In the first place, the British workman has 
not that zest for his work which the American has ; in the second place, 
it is none of his business to invent; in the third, even if he thought 
of an improvement, he has a shyness about approaching the en- 
ployer; fourthly, the chances are he might be snubbed for his 
trouble. 

Nothing like this exists in America. There is a much closer 
relationship between employer and workman. The one calls the 
other ‘ boss,’ but it is only a term, and is no admission the employer 
is his master. He gives good work for good dollars. On how a 
thing should be done he will ‘cheek’ back his employer. There is 
no ‘ Yes, sir,’ and doing the thing the wrong way simply because the 
employer proposed that way. The workman knows if he strikes an 
improvement it is going to be a good thing for him personally. If 
he thinks of some alteration whereby he can turn out twice as 
much, he knows the employer won't expect him to turn out twice as 
much for the same pay. They are partners, and the workman will 
get at least half the advantage. So there is an incentive to all the 
mechanics of America to adapt. They make it their business to 
improve, and it is by this wholesale adoption of labour-saving 
machinery that the difficulty of high wages has been largely over- 
come. 
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But there is another result. With almost everything being done 
by machinery there is no need for skilled artisanship. The brains 
are in the machine, and all the manufacturer requires is somebody to 
look after the machine. That is often a simple matter. So what a 
British workman learns to do after seven years’ apprenticeship is, in 
America, done by a machine looked after by a lad who has had only 
a fortnight’s tuition. 

That is why as the Englishman walks through American work- 
shops he is startled to see so few middle-aged men. What is done 
by a man of forty in England is done by a lad of twenty in America, 
and where we would employ lads the Americans employ girls. Go 
into the Westinghouse works at East Pittsburg, and you will see a 
thousand girls engaged in making delicate electrical appliances. Go 
into any of the big shoe manufactories at Brockton or Lynn, near 
Boston, and again you will see thousands of girls. The increase in 
the employment of women and childen is altogether out of pro- 
portion to the increase in the employment of men in the States. 

Here, then, you have the American manufacturer equipping him- 
self for commercial competition by getting the brains into the 
machines and getting cheap labour to work them—cheap labour, 
that is, in comparison with what he would have to pay were his 
workmen skilled artisans, as they are in a British workshop. But he 
goes further. Hespecialises. He does not try to make twenty things 
in engineering. He makes one thing, be it bridges or locomotives, 
or reapers, or machine-tools. He focuses on one thing, makes his 
splash in advertising that one thing, gets a reputation for that one 
thing. But in it there may be a hundred parts. He specialises 
his workpeople in making those separate parts. They have one 
little thing to do, and they do that, and nothing else, year in 
and year out. It may be the punching of a hole. I have seen 
an American workman do a monotonous thing a thousand times a 
day—a thing which you cannot get out of your mind as positively 
deadening to the intellect, and which you would think would drive a 
man of intelligence to madness in a fortnight. It is all done with a 
speed that is amazing, and which I fancy no English workman would 
continue for a week. But the American finds fascination in his 
adroitness, in the very clatter of multitudinous repetition. He is 
unequalled as a worker; but put him alongside an English artisan 
and you find that in excellence he is far surpassed. Yet over 
all that specialisation is the marvellous administration of the em- 
ployer, so that parts meet parts and, like the action of a beautiful 
piece of clockwork, the article is brought to completion. 

Here arises a very legitimate criticism, often heard in Great 
Britain, that in wear and tear the American article does not last as 
long as the British. That is correct. But the American tells you, 
with a smile, that he doesn’t make things to last an eternity. He 
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makes them to last only sufficiently long. Take the manufacture of 
boots, about which we have lately heard a great deal. The American 
manufacturer has invaded the British market, and while the sale of 
British boots has decreased in our colonies, that of American boots 
has increased. This is not because the American boot wears better 
than the British. It does not. A finely made British boot is the 
best in the world. But in the average boot, the boot which the 
average person wears, which he buys ready-made in a shop at from 
12s. 6d. to 25s. a pair, the American article is more popular. It 
looks neater ; there are so many different widths and half sizes that 
it fits at the start ; you have not to be satisfied with it being ‘ all 
right in a few days, sir. The British boot manufacturers tried to 
laugh American competition out of existence. Then they took to 
American methods, and to-day all the largest British boot manu- 
factories are fitted with American machinery. Indeed, all the most 
ingenious devices in the manufacture of a shoe came from the other 
side of the Atlantic. It is not enough to tell the public the 
British shoe wears longer than the American. We don’t buy our 
boots and shoes to wear to the last eighth of an inch. We buy them 
to fit us and serve us for a time, wanting them to look neat and not 
be heavy and clumsy. There the American showed the way. 

Take railway locomotives. Several of our big lines have tried 
American-built engines. Generally speaking, they have been 
pronounced a failure: they consume more coal than English engines, 
and they spend too much of their time in the repairing-sheds. 
But there are several things to be borne in mind. The American 
builds a locomotive to last ten years. The British maker takes 
pride in pointing out engines in this country that have run forty 
years. The American engine is built to drag immense loads. It 
has an enormous haulage power; it consequently consumes much 
coal. In England or the States it uses the same amount of fuel. 
But whilst in the States it has a giant’s work to do in haulage, 
in England it has only an infant’s work by comparison. ‘ Put the 
same weight behind our engine in England,’ says the American 
maker, ‘as we doin America, and then you will find while it consumes 
more coal it earns more money by the increased haulage capacity.’ 

It is by the adoption of enormous cars and having locomotives 
of great haulage power that the cost of conveying freight in America, 
which formerly was the same as in England, is now less than one-third 
per average ton. One sees American locomotives all over the world. 
So one does British, but not in the same proportion. British 
makers have recently been getting big orders from abroad. This is 
not because the American engine is being discarded. It is because 
America is so prosperous—there is such a boom in the home trade 
that American makers have no opening to fulfil new contracts for 
two or three years yet. The point, however, is that the American 
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railroad companies have for a number of years been solving the 
question of freight charges by the adoption of engines of huge 
haulage power and cars of thirty-ton capacity. Only recently have 
the British railways made a move in the same direction. 

The American manufacturer has vim and something of the 
gambler in him. He is thirsty for new ideas; he is daring. 
Where the Englishman would hesitate and think and calculate, the 
American will plunge, neck or nothing, at a venture. He can see 
ahead further than the Englishman. In British works new 
machinery is fitted up when the old has begun to wear out or when 
nearly everybody else has it and it is necessary to have it also if trade 
is to be held. Those are not considerations which weigh with the 
American manufacturer. His constant criticism against his cousin 
on this side of the Atlantic is that the Britisher doesn’t know the 
value of a scrap-heap. An American will spend, say, 30,0001. in 
putting in the latest machinery. Six months later some fresh 
appliance which will do more work and quicker is invented. He 
does not wait till the machinery he has put in is worn out before 
adopting the new invention. The machinery fitted six months back 
may hardly have got into proper working order. But he rips the 
lot out, he ‘ serap-heaps’ it, and has the very latest machinery. He 
sees ahead. He sees how he has practically thrown away 30,0001. ; 
but he also sees the gaining of 100,000/. 

We, in this country, set much store by experience. The 
American sets more store by youthful enterprise. We think a man 
who has been in a business for thirty years is the one who ought to 
know most about it. The American thinks that a man who has 
been at it so long is certain to have fossilised ideas, and therefore 
not likely to keep abreast of the needs of the times. We think a 
youth thrown into responsibility will, likely as not, make a mess of 
things. The American thinks that responsibility brings ballast and 
with all the fire of his young manhood a youth will strive night and 
day to prove the confidence placed in him is well placed. And here 
the American is right. Time and time again, as I have gone 
through the workshops of the United States, I have almost been 
staggered at the mere boys who are managers and heads of depart- 
ments ; not the sons of proprietors, but young fellows who have 
started at the bottom, proved their grit, shown their energy, and 
been pushed on to high positions. It is not at all unusual to find 
aman of twenty-four years having the control of several thousand 
men. And the fact that a man is young and unmarried is no reason, 
in the employer’s mind, why he should receive comparatively small 
salary. The question of how cheap you can get such men is not 
considered. No price is too big to give a lad who has brains and 
adaptiveness. It is recognised that by paying him well, appreciating 
him, you fire his enthusiasm. 
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The tendency within the next decade will be to pay lower wages 
in America for mere physical labour. The trend is to pay more, 
never mind what, for brains. Every young American knows this. 
That is why there is a positive rage for technical instruction and why 
the technical schools are ever crowded. We have nothing like the 
same eagerness in Great Britain. After being in America, seeing 
young mechanics almost starve themselves to pay for a university 
course—filling in their vacations by acting as waiters in hotels, or 
tram conductors or bath-chair men—it brings a chill to the heart of a 
Briton to come home and see hardly any such desire among the 
British youth, and to see our excellent technical schools appreciated 
only in a lukewarm way. 

I readily recognise there is a stress and a strain in American 
industrial life which suggest the inquiry, whether, after all, the 
prize is worth the struggle? I have often shuddered at the thought 
of what is likely to be the effect on the race of making millions of 
workers little other than machines. Now and then I have been 
unable to restrain an open smile at the tremendous conceit of the 
American manufacturer and his colossal ignorance about things 
European. But it is not by pooh-poohing his braggadocio, nor by 
moralising about the grinding conditions of labour, nor by com- 
placently saying British ways are good enough for us, that British 
manufacturers will stem the tide of American industrial success, 


which is already more than threatening fields of commerce we 
had considered exclusively our own. It is not sufficient to point 
to the fact that British trade is increasing, and so dismiss foreign 
competition as the nightmare of pessimists. Increase of trade can 
only be considered comparatively. And while we crawl, America 
bounds. 


JOHN FosTER FRASER 
(Author of * America at Work’). 





THE NEW EDUCATION AUTHORITY 
FOR LONDON 


WHETHER we like or dislike the educational legislation of last 
Session, we must admit that the general principles of that Act will 
be applied to London. 

Thus it is waste of time to complain of the imposing on the rate- 
payers the obligation to maintain schools which they do not manage, 
the maintenance of tests on teachers, in schools supported entirely at 
the public expense, and many other glaring defects both of principle 
and administration in the Act of last Session. The injustice and 
crudity of that legislation will become more and more patent as years 
go by, and after much friction will probably lead to the downfall of 
the denominational schools which the Government have sought to fix 
permanently on public funds. 

For the present let us consider what is inevitable and what may 
reasonably be modified. 

It may be taken as of the essence of the Government policy 
(1) That privately managed schools shall be supported at the public 
expense with the minimum of interference which the Act of last 
year gives to the new authority. (2) That elementary education 
shall be limited and defined, not as in Scotland with a generous 
upward extension and with liberal Parliamentary aid, but reaching to 
about fifteen and a half and limited to day schools; the work of 
evening schools and of training of pupil teachers passing to the new 
authority under the head of education other than elementary. 
(3) That there shall be one authority for primary and other 
education. 

Another point which many persons will consider to have been 
decided by last year’s struggle is that the new authority shall be the 
authority having charge of other general matters, and not a body 
charged with education alone. 

On this point I would say that the vast extent of London, and 
the importance and variety of its educational responsibilities, both 
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existing and prospective, do not make it a consequence necessarily 
following from the precedent of last year that the general secular 
authority for London should also take charge of education. The 
enormous expenditure of the School Board, the new charges and 
duties resulting from financing the voluntary schools, the existing 
work of the Technical Board, the expansion of secondary and higher 
education and the further training of teachers, furnish ample scope 
for the energies of a body chosen for the work and with no other 
work to do. 

The School Board for London, therefore, in their memorial to the 
Government urged that a new body should be created, mainly the 
result of direct election, chosen from the present Parliamentary and 
County Council constituencies and elected on the same day as the 
County Council. 

Such a course would avoid that multiplicity of elections which 
has been complained of, and, by leaving the qualifications of 
candidates open, it would allow the electors the free choice they 
now have among residents and non-residents, clergy and laity, men 
and women, which secures such a widely representative character to 
their School Board members. 

It has been urged that the duplication or multiplication of 
elections on one day will, if it saves trouble to the electors, at the 
same time diminish their responsibility and interest, and that in the 
United States this system of voting at once for many offices gives 
undue power to party organisations. It may be admitted that this 
is to some extent the case, and that the more issues presented, the 
greater the number of candidates voted for, the greater would be the 
risk of this consequence; but for the electors of a Parliamentary 
division once in three years to have before them the double issue of 
whom they shall choose on the County Council to manage their 
larger municipal concerns, whom they shall choose to manage their 
education, does not seem an undue burden. 

It is to be regretted that in any change we must lose the School 
Board suffrage—far the simplest and fairest of all our local suffrages 
—the rate-book, automatic and immediate in its operation. It is 
to be hoped that though for a time this simple register may 
disappear, it may shortly be re-enacted with a wider range for 
municipal and Parliamentary elections. We shall then escape the 
vexation and injustice resulting from disfranchisement on removal, 
and the long interval between the first occupation and the effective 
voting power. The School Board proposed that this education 
authority mainly elected by this direct process should be strengthened 
by twenty added members from the County Council in consideration 
of their giving up their present powers under the Technical Acts, 
and that the new authority should co-opt fifteen more members 
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specially qualified to discharge educational functions ; and, in order to 
bring home a sense of responsibility, the local authority should 
report to the Board of Education the grounds on which each person 
was co-opted. 

I believe that such a board as this would be the best fitted to 
discharge the duties which would be imposed on it. It would be 
anxious to promote education, and therefore the friends of de- 
nominational schools, whose interests would be safeguarded by law, 
would find in such a body an authority likely to do their utmost to 
raise the standard of efficiency in aided schools to the level of the 
public schools taken over from the School Board. The power of 
co-opting would bring in men and women familiar hitherto with the 
quieter paths of education who might be unwilling to face an 
electorate. At the same time the predominantly elective character 
of the new authority would give the electors the power of directly 
impressing their views on those who would determine the expendi- 
ture of their money. 

It may be, however, that party exigencies make this scheme 
quite unacceptable to the Government. In that case, as a second 
best course, what are the essentials to be secured for London educa- 
tion ? ' 

The cost and administration must be one for London as a whole. 
It seems hardly necessary to prove this. Still one or two reasons 
may be given. 

The wealthier parts of London, such as the City, Westminster, 
Marylebone, Kensington, Paddington, have comparatively few board 
schools, but help to share the burden of the schools in such poor and 
crowded districts as Shoreditch, Bethnal Green, Walworth, Deptford, 
St. Luke’s, Lambeth, Fulham, and other parts of London. That 
the wealth of London by concentration in special districts should 
escape its share of the common cost of education would be unfair 
if now introduced for the first time, but to make such a change 
after thirty-two years of a common rate would be an impossible 
proposal. 

But if the cost is to be borne by London as a whole, London as a 
whole must have the power to determine the cost. It would be 
unfair to allow an area like the school division of Hackney, made up 
of the three municipal divisions of Hackney, Bethnal Green, and 
Shoreditch, where the board schools are attended by 61,000 children 
in average attendance, as compared with 11,600 in voluntary schools, 
or 84 per cent. of all the children, to fix its own scale of salaries, 
staff, buildings, equipment, &c., and throw the cost on the rest of 
London. It is as obviously just that the whole of London should 
control the rates to be levied in London as a whole as that London 
as a whole should bear the common charge of the education of 
London. But apart from this consideration of justice it is clearly 
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reasonable that the one London authority should have the effective 
management of the whole expenditure. A local subordinate 
authority with independent power to spend would tend to extrava- 
gance. Each district, finding that in any case it had to bear the 
burden of the expenditure of other districts, would say, ‘as in any 
case we must pay for others, we may as well get the full benefit of 
the money spent in our own division.’ 

Among the various schemes which rumour has attributed to the 
Government, the scheme of local municipal management of schools 
by some thirty authorities may be dismissed as too absurd to have 
done more than attract the passing attention of a Minister con- 
versant neither with education nor London, but accessible to the 
solicitations of the wire-pullers of the old vestries. 

Still, even when the recognition of a central authority has im- 
posed itself on Ministerial policy, it is clear that there has been a 
hankering after some recognition of the local borough authorities as 
entitled to some corporate recognition in the constitution of the new 
authority. 

This may be done in one of two ways: either by the devolution 
of some power of local management to them, or by their recognition 
as the sources of authority for the new administrative body. 

And first, let us consider how far a scheme of local devolution is 
practicable or desirable. No one will say that such a thing is possible 
for the higher education. The relation of the London authority 
with university teaching, with the training of teachers, with the 
establishment of higher technological institutes, must be the relation 
of one authority for all London. The local boroughs of London 
range from such units as Islington with about 335,000 inhabitants 
to Stoke Newington with 51,000. 

If we come to secondary education, the subdivision of the adminis- 
tration of London would be most undesirable and inconvenient. 
The scholarship system of the London County Council is adminis- 
tered by one examination for all London, and the increase of cost 
with diminished fairness and efficiency resulting from breaking up 
the area of examination and award would be most injurious. It is 
only those who are familiar with the working who can fully realise 
how impracticable and wasteful such a subdivision would be, and 
to set out in detail the objections would go beyond the space of this 
article. 

Again, secondary schools are aided, and where necessary will be 
founded, by the education authority in various parts of London. 
These schools are not limited in their usefulness or area of supply 
to any one division, and if their relations of aid and supervision 
were with the local borough councils, not only would there be waste 
of effort and a loss of intelligence, but the schools themselves would 
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deeply regret the changed character of the body with which they 
would come in immediate contact. Not that the various borough 
councils might not be well represented on the governing bodies of 
the various secondary schools. But in questions of general principle 
and of financial aid and educational suggestion the authority should 
be one for all London, co-ordinating its needs and collecting the 
experience derived from relations with all the secondary schools. 

Let us now turn to the elementary work of the new authority, 
and examine whether any material part of it can be usefully 
delegated either to the borough councils or to committees formed 
by them. 

The work of the School Board falls under the following impor- 
tant heads, assigned to various permanent committees and sub- 
committees: finance, works, school attendance and accommodation, 
industrial schools, school management, general purposes, evening 
continuation schools. 

Clearly the finance committee’s work must with a common rate 
remain in the hands of the one authority for London. 

The finance committee has under it a store sub-committee, which 
deals with the purchase and distribution of books and material to 
the schools. The turnover of this store is about 100,000/. a year, and 
not only is the board enabled to buy more cheaply by the wholesale 
character of its transactions, but it is also able more effectively to 
check the quality of the goods than if they were sent direct to the 
schools. Moreover, in connection with the supply and delivery of 
material, it is necessary that one central authority should check the 
amount of material to be allowed to each school, and not leave to 
local discretion the amount that may be used. This will become 
still more necessary when the private aided schools are entitled to be 
maintained in books and apparatus; they will retain their inde- 
pendent managers, and therefore a central control over expenditure, 
and that of a somewhat strict character, will be imperative. 

The works department is mainly responsible for building and 
keeping in repair the various schools of the Board. How large its 
operations are may be seen by the fact that of late years the total 
amount borrowed has exceeded 500,000/. a year for purchase of 
land and erection or permanent improvement of buildings. 

Clearly the central authority which pays for the buildings must 
settle their plan and design; it would neither be advantageous to 
education to have a large number of bodies designing schools inde- 
pendently, nor would it be reasonable that those who pay should not 
determine the plan and type of school. Again, the planning of a 
school must depend on the conduct of the school. The size of the 
class-rooms will depend on the size of the classes and on the staff 
allowed and the proper number of scholars to a teacher. Many 
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questions of planning are intimately connected with questions of 
school management, such as the question of the size of schools, 
whether they shall be mixed or for boys and for girls, the provision of 
special rooms available for more than one school, such as centres for 
woodwork, practical science, laundry, cookery, &c. ; again, the site of 
a new school must be determined by the homes of the children 
who will attend, who may reside in different boroughs and whose 
attendance is determined by crowded thoroughfares, not by municipal 
boundaries. 

Special schools for the deaf, the mentally and physically defec- 
tive, and others, supply the needs of large areas quite independent of 
municipal boundaries ; and numerous other considerations might be 
submitted which would prove that the work of buying sites, planning, 
erecting, repairing, and improving schools must be controlled by the 
one authority answerable for the cost. 

In the case of industrial schools, these must be managed by one 
authority. The industrial schools committee have to deal with cases 
from week to week; children must be taken at once and found a 
school when charged before a magistrate; these children turn up by 
ones and twos, sometimes in one direction, sometimes in another; 
a place has to be found at once in a school willing to receive the 
child—it may be a Roman Catholic child in a Roman Catholic school, 
or a young child in a school willing to take a young child—and the 
knowledge concentrated in one office is necessary for prompt ad- 
ministrative dealing with the cases as they present themselves ; more- 
over, the industrial schools of the Board—ordinary, truant, and day— 
are for London as a whole, and could not be administered in con- 
nection with any devolution of powers to local committees. 

As to school attendance and accommodation, the provision of 
school places depends not on the arbitrary boundaries of boroughs, 
but on the subdivision of London by main thoroughfares; and the 
need for school places is determined largely by an annual census of 
the child population taken for London as a whole. The selection of 
sites must be governed by two considerations : (1) The convenience of 
the site and its accessibility to the children, (2) its light and airy 
situation, and its cheapness compared with any alternative site. 

The authority which has to present the case to the Board of 
Education and to promote the subsequent provisional order must be 
responsible for this selection. 

In reference to the enforcement of attendance, a mixture of 
local administration and central authority has been found convenient, 
but the central authority must be supreme. London is divided for 
the enforcement of compulsory attendance into ten districts, each 
under a superintendent with a local office, but the superintendents and 
the attendance officers are under the direction of the general London 
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authority and subject to removal by it. The exact area and 
population suitable for administrative subdivision is not, of course, 
a matter of mathematical ascertainment. But I have no hesitation 
in saying that units corresponding with the borough councils would 
be too numerous, would be costly in multiplying staff and local offices, 
and would diminish efficiency. Already the School Board has amal- 
gamated the City and Westminster for by-law purposes, and made 
one or two minor readjustments of the boundaries of Southwark and 
Lambeth, and these readjustments might be carried further. One 
important work in enforcing the by-laws is the habitual assembling 
of the visitors at a common centre to exchange notes of absentees 
with a view to prompt visitation. If the groups of visitors were too 
small, there would be a margin of scholars concerning whom infor- 
mation would have to be forwarded by letter, and it may be taken 
that the best unit of local administration is one which allows a 
sufficient number of visitors to be assembled at a common centre, 
and this number, allowing for certain geographical considerations, is 
about thirty. But any attempt to work the by-laws through 
borough councils—for instance, to have four local centres of adminis- 
tration for the present School Board division of Chelsea—would be 
inexpedient, costly, and less effective. 

The general purposes committee has mainly to do with litigation. 
Clearly this must be the affair of the authority which if unsuccessful 
must bear the cost; no one could suggest that local subordinate 
authorities should have the power to involve the superior authority 
in a lawsuit. 

I now come to the principal work of the School Board—that of 
school management. Could any part of this be delegated to 
subordinate authorities? Here we must distinguish between such 
delegation as is under the control of the chief authority, like the 
present delegation to local managers under the London School 
Board, and compulsory delegation which gives absolute rights to 
those who receive the delegation. 

I have no doubt that any authority charged with the work of 
Iondon education will continue to rely on the services of local 
Managers and to use their help in many details of the work. A 
valuable memorial, of the representative managers was lately 
presented to the Board of Education urging that their past services 
should be borne in mind in the coming legislation. 

I am in general accord and sympathy with the views expressed 
in that memorial, and regret that want of space prevents my quoting 
it. Persons interested could, however, obtain a copy by applying to 
William Bousfield, Esq., Chairman of Representative Managers, 
20 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 

I would, however, quote this passage: ‘It has been found that 
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the experience of some years is required before managers are able to 
do their work efficiently, as it necessitates not only knowledge of the 
regulations of the schools, but of the teachers and the habits of 
the parents and children.’ 

Two or three things are necessary to make a good manager. 
(1) Interest in the work, (2) education, (3) leisure. In some parts 
of London the social conditions do not supply enough persons 
combining these qualities, and it has been found that some of the 
best managers are those who are willing to come from a distance 
It has been suggested that the local management should be 
delegated to the borough councils, who should, perhaps, in the larger 
boroughs group the schools into subdivisions. 

But for effective management small groups are necessary. The 
School Board after long experience have come to the conclusion that 
a group of three schools is as many as one set of managers can 
properly look after, and it is clear that such a number would not 
correspond with the idea of local management through borough 
councils, 

Take Bethnal Green, Shoreditch and Hackney. These three local 
areas have sixty-one board schools, and it is clear that local manage- 
meni of fifteen to twenty schools would lose all the advantages of the 
local management which the School Board now secures. It may be a 
very good thing to associate local municipal activity with some 
knowledge of the schools, and in a group of twelve or fifteen managers 
the local municipal authority might be invited to nominate three; 
but it is of the greatest importance that the essentially local 
character of the management be maintained, and also that the final 
voice of the London authority be paramount. Of all matters con- 
cerned with school management, the two most important in this 
respect are the appointment of teachers and disciplinary action over 
them. If anything were done to entrust patronage to local muni- 
cipalities a serious blow would be struck at the self-respect and the 
efficiency of the teaching staff. 

The School Board have a strict rule against canvassing. This 
rule is often broken, but while the final appointment rests with 4 
body far removed from local influence canvassing is less effective and 
comparatively harmless. But if patronage were vested in the 
borough councils there is a great danger that the teaching staff 
would be drawn into local politics, and that there would be a close 
relation between political support and promotion. In disciplinary 
matters, too, serious offences might be condoned where the offender 
was closely connected politically with a leading member of the local 
school management committee. I am confident that the best 
teachers must value the independence and impersonality of the 
action of the London School Board in questions of promotion and 
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discipline, and though no doubt there is a leaning to leniency on the 
part of the professional colleagues of an offender, yet they would suffer 
most as a profession if the standard of professional and personal 
honour were lowered by the retention on the staff of the black 
sheep of the service. 

The same remarks that have been made on the day schools apply 
to the evening schools. Effective direct control and management in a 
central body are necessary to efficiency in the working of the schools. 

Assuming that such considerations as the above have weight in 
preventing the attempt to mix subordinate authorities with the 
general educational authority for London, there has been another 
plan largely talked of—that of constituting an effective central 
authority, but building it up out of the borough councils by repre- 
sentation. This, in fact, would be turning over the education of 
London to a Water Board. Such a scheme would be objectionable 
for several reasons. It would, indeed, give us a board ad hoc with 
independent rating power, bat it would give us a board at two 
degrees removed from the effective influence of the electorate, who 
could hardly consider in the choosing of their borough councillors 
the subsequent choice these would make of some one person to 
represent them on an education authority. 

It would be objectionable because it would confer the power of 
taxing on persons who did not represent the ratepayers. No doubt 
the representatives of the borough councils would indirectly repre- 
sent the ratepayers, but the added elements representing educational 
interests would in no way give effect to the principle of taxation 
accompanying representation, and it might well be that these added 
elements might determine a rate against the wishes of a majority of 
the elected representatives. There is something to be said for the 
presence of educational experts on a committee if the supreme power 
is in the County Council, but to create a body largely removed from 
the influence of the electorate and confer on it taxing power is too 
great a departure from the modern recognition of the rights of the 
electorate. 

Moreover, an education authority far removed from the popular 
forces of election will not have sufficient energy or force to do the 
work required, if our education is to be brought up to the mark, and 
having regard to the large aid to be given to privately managed 
schools, it is not desirable that persons representing the interests to 
be aided should have a final voice in determining how much public 
money they should have. 

If the London hospitals were to be aided from the rates we should 
tot think it equitable that the Asylums Board should vote the 
Money ané that the representatives of the hospitals should sit on the 
Asylums Board. 
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The last device by which the borough councils may be gratified 
is to make the education committee a committee of the County 
Council with final financial control reserved to the latter, but to 
make the committee not mainly representative of the County 
Council. As there are twenty-nine borough councils, the presence 
of twenty-nine borough council representatives, especially if forti- 
fied by some fifteen experts, would require the County Council 
to nominate some fifty of its own members on the committee to keep 
the statutory majority. Iam not prepared to say that such a body 
would be too large to do the work of education. There will bea 
great deal to do and much new work, which for some time will tax 
the time and ability of the members; but the question is whether 
this is the best kind of body to do the work. 

If a paramount authority is not sufficiently represented on its 
committee, which is composed very largely not by it, but for it, 
there will be a tendency for the higher educational authority not to 
accept the recommendations of its committee. A common feeling 
and unity of purpose between the authority and its committee 
are essential to the good working of the scheme. 

Again, what is to be gained by this large representation of the 
borough councils? The County Council itself presumably would 
take care that all parts of London were represented by the members 
of the Council, and after that has been secured, undoubtedly the work 
will best be helped by the co-optation of persons who will be able 
and willing to give much time to the work. But borough councils 
will probably put their own members on the education committee— 
that is, as a rule, people in business and who by their activity on the 
borough council have secured a leading position there. Such 
people will not have much time for the added work, nor probably 
much inclination to master its details. 

There is a danger, therefore, that the due consideration of the im- 
portant matters which will demand an early decision will be hurried 
over or left to the permanent officials. Few people realise how 
exceptionally troublesome will be the financial relations between the 
public authority and the aided schools, the former having 00 
effective way of enforcing its requirements but by appeal to the 
Board of Education, with the one Draconian sanction of closing the 
school. The relations of the various States of the United States 
under the old constitution, of the United Provinces of the Netherlands, 
and of the Swiss Federation in the eighteenth century, will give 
illustrations of the difficulties of the task before the new authority 
And the body now under consideration would combine the maximum 
of inexperience, want of leisure, and want of interest ; the borough 
council element, I fear, would introduce an element, if not of 
jobbery, at any rate of excessive desire to look on patronage 4 
an important part of their public functions. 
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The accumulated experience of the members of the School 
Board is discarded. Fortunately the able staff of School Beso 
officials will remain, and unless the County Council treat them fa 
mere underlings, subordinate to existing County Council officials on 
will do much to help the new authority in the first trying years of 
their work. I wish, however, that I could look forward ome ho e- 
fully to the intentions and practical ability of the Government in the 
scheme which they are planning, I fear after consultation not with 
those who know the educational needs of London, but with wire 
pullers of the local Tory party. ; 

E. LyvuLtra SraNn.ey. 
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MACEDONIA AND ITS REVOLUTIONARY 
COMMITTEES 


In 1856 the integrity of the Ottoman Empire was solemnly accepted 
as an article of political faith, and guaranteed by the delegates of the 
European Powers, assembled in Paris. The same year gave birth to 
a movement which has robbed that Empire of province after province, 
and which, under the name of the Macedonian Question, threatens 
sooner or later to rob it of its very existence. It was on the morrow 
of the Treaty of Paris that the Bulgarians of Macedonia, instigated 
by the apostles of Panslavism, began to recover the national con- 
sciousness, which in the course of ages of dependence and darkness 
had completely died ont. At the conquest of Constantinople 
Mohammed II. conferred on the Greek Patriarch the title of Head 
of the Roman Nation, a comprehensive term including all the 
Christian subjects in his dominions without distinction of speech or 
race. During the ensuing four centuries the Bulgarians, in common 
with the rest of Eastern Christians, continued under the egis of the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch, unambitious and inconscient, or rather proud 
of the appellation of Roman, which in the East means Greek. But 
they were not allowed to remain for ever in this theological stage of 
development. Soon after the Crimean War the emissaries of the 
Panslavic societies of the North, henceforth to be considered as 
unofficial interpreters of Russia’s official policy, entered upon their 
nationalist work in the Balkans. The Greek language was gradually 
banished from the schools and churches in the districts inhabited by 
Slavs. Books printed in Russia were distributed broadcast among 
the inhabitants, and the young Bulgars of Macedonia were taught 
to look upon the Greek Church as an institution foreign to them, 
upon their former teachers as tyrants, upon themselves as the 
legitimate heirs of the Byzantine Emperors, upon the Greeks as their 
natural foes, and, last but not least, upon Alexander the Great as a 
national hero, and upon Aristotle as a national philosopher, usurped 
by the unscrupulous Greeks. The animosity which this new teach- 
ing implanted and fostered in the Slavonic mind, just awakening 
from its sleep of centuries, reached its maturity in 1860, when a 
deputation of Orthodox Bulgarians astonished the Sublime Porte by 
submitting to it their desire to establish an independent community, 
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as they no longer recognised the authority of the (Ecumenical 
Patriarchate. The demand gave rise to a long and furious politico- 
religious storm, which culminated in the secession of the Bulgarians 
from the ‘Roman’ fold. Russian diplomacy, ably piloted by Count 
Ignatieff, availed itself of the unpopularity into which the Greeks 
had fallen with the Porte owing to the Cretan rebellion of 1869, and 
in the following year obtained an Imperial firman authorising the 
establishment of a rival Exarchate. The Greek Patriarch, finding 
his protests ignored by the Porte and his promises by the Bulgarians, 
convoked a General Council, consisting of representatives of nearly 
all the Eastern Churches, and therein pronounced the rebel Exarchate 
schismatic. This measure has definitely divided the Orthodox 
Christians of Macedonia into two sects, which have ever since 
maintained a mutual attitude recalling that of the Jews and 
Samaritans of old: the Greeks have no dealings with the Bul- 
garians. 

But the creation of the Exarchate was far from satisfying the 
aspirations of the Bulgarians. On the contrary, the latter regarded 
it as only a first step towards further national expansion, and the 
last thirty years have witnessed a vigorous propaganda for the 
acquisition of proselytes, carried on on the principle that the end 
justifies the means. The Porte’s traditional policy of playing 
off one subject race against another favours the efforts of the 
Bulgarian propaganda and minimises the opposition of Russia, which 
since the coup Wétat of 1885 has discovered that the Servians 
rather than the Bulgarians are the chosen vessel of Panslavism. 
But the latter do not limit their activity to a diplomatic warfare. 
When the Bulgarian patriots found that the erection of schools 
and churches, the purchase of official connivance, and the peaceful 
conversion of peasant souls were methods as costly as they were slow, 
they adopted more drastic expedients. The Committee which was 
originally formed at Sofia for the purpose of conducting the 
nationalist campaign among the Macedonians has been the dominant 
factor in the later developments of the Macedonian problem, and is 
directly responsible for all the periodical outbreaks which students 
of Eastern politics have been accustomed to look for at the approach 
of spring during the last few years. The nature of this Society will 
be clearly appreciated from the following document, which sets forth 
in unequivocal terms both the Committee’s mission and the means 
resorted to for its fulfilment.’ 


? This document was seized on the Bulgarian conspirators who in the spring of 
1901 were arrested at Salonica, tried, sentenced to fifteen years’ incarceration at 
Rhodes, and permitted to escape a few months after. I obtained a literal translation 
of it from an official source at the time, and but for a brief abstract, which has since 
appeared in the Gaulois of Paris and been translated into the Hellenismos of Athens 
(May 1901), I believe it has never been published before. 
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Each armed band to consist of Bulgarians belonging to each particular district. 
Their duty is to carry out secretly the orders given by the president of the 
committee. 

The bands are armed with weapons furnished by the Committee. These 
bands are formed by the revolutionary committees of each district or village, and 
receive the military training necessary for their purpose. 

These bands depend on the committees, and in their turn distribute arms 
among those whom they enrol or gain over to the cause. 

These bands are charged by the presidents of the revolutionary committees to 
find ammunition, which they are to keep hid, and as these bands obey the presidents 
of the revolutionary committees the responsibility of their acts falls on the latter. 

The revolutionary committees are bound to observe the following rules: 

(1) Wherever there is a propaganda committee, it must work toward the 
formation of plots against the State, and make sure, by means of inspections and 
examinations, that the instructions of the committees have been well understood. 

(2) Where there are no revolutionary partisans, efforts must be made to rouse 
the natives or to form armed bands according to the regulations. In case of 
success the president of the Central Committee (at Sofia) is informed, in order to 
enlarge the limits of the propaganda, so as to include the new band. 

(8) The local committees must endeavour to spread revolutionary ideas among 
the natives by means of speeches and enticing promises. The revolutionary agents 
employed for this purpose must act in the name of the committee of the district. 

The armed bands are placed under the command of the local committees in 
accordance with the following rules: 

(1) To obey received instructions. 

(2) By means of persuasion or intimidation to place new recruits at the com- 
mittees’ disposal. 

(8) To put to death the persons indicated by the committees. 

(4) To transfer arms from one place to another so as to enable the committees 
to fulfil their mission without fear of being seen, or of attracting the attention of 
the local authorities. 

(5) Each band, under the command of the revolutionary committee established 
in the district, to be ready to raise the standard of revolt on being so ordered by 
the local committee, which cannot act except by the order of the president of the 
Sofia committee. 

(6) The bands, in order to succeed in rousing the natives to rebellion, must con- 
form to the following rules: 

(a) To draw the people toward them by their good conduct, so that the people 
may be ready to submit to sacrifices in time of need. 

(6) To drill it into the heads of the people that revolutions always lead to good 
results, and in a word to act promptly, and by all means to win over public 
opinion to the cause. 

(7) To study all the chains of mountains, the passes, and the places which can 
offer shelter, and to force by all means the villagers to inform them of what is 
going on, and of what they hear around them. 

(8) The bands shall also commit political crimes: that is to say, they shall 
kill and put out of the way any person who will attempt to hinder them from 
ettaining their ends, and shall immediately inform the Sofia committee of the 
crimes committed. 

(9) The instructions of the bands must be kept quite secret, as the least indis- 
cretion may lead to great disaster. 

(10) The measures taken toward corruption should not be divulged. 

(11) The decisions of the committees should be communicated to the bands 
through inspectors, who will serve as intermediaries between the bands and the 
committees. 
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(12) Great care must be taken not to let children and women hear anything ; 
for these are not equal to the persecution and punishment which the Government 
would inflict upon them. 

(13) Young partisans have no right to ask indiscreet questions. 

(14) In negotiating a difficult question or in repelling the attack of the enemy 
two bands may unite, and in the event of such a union the chief of the united 
forces will be the chief of the local band. But in any case the order for union 
must be given by the president of the committee. 

(15) No band is allowed to cross the frontier of its district without the presi- 
dent’s order, except in case it is pursued or trying to elude the Government forces, 
or is engaged in some important and urgent effort to buy over partisans. In 
ordinary circumstances no band is allowed to overstep its limits. It is likewise 
forbidden to members of various bands to correspond with each other. 

(16) Acts of personal vengeance, attacks on villages, and generally all kinds of 
unauthorised attempts to raise a revolution are strictly forbidden, and those who 
are guilty of such acts will be sentenced to death. 

(17) No murder shall be committed by the bands without a previous decision 
taken by the committee, except those which are inevitable in an accidental 
encounter. 

Relations between committees and bands: 

(1) The bands carry out the orders of the presidents of the local committees, 
and also obey any agent sent by the Central Committee. In the latter case they 
must inform the local president of all they have been instructed to do by this agent. 

(2) The committees of the various districts carry out the orders given by the 
president of the Central Committee at Sofia, and report to him at the end of each 
month the doings of the bands under them. 

(3) The president of each local committee is obliged to supply with clothes, 
arms, provisions, and whatever is necessary, the band under his command. He 
must also indicate to it the places of retreat, where it can hide, and he has a right 
to order it to do whatever is needful for the accomplishment of the end. 

(4) The bands require guides, and, as the presidents of the committees as a rule 
reside in villages and hamlets, it is they who must persuade the peasants to help 
the bands. 

(5) Communications between a band and the president of the local committee 
to be carried on either by word of mouth or by writing, according to the special 
regulation of the committee. 

(6) For the perpetration of murder a written order from the president is 
necessary. 

(7) The bands must not keep documents about them. They must destroy 
them, except the most important, which should be kept in the archives of the 
committee. 

(8) The local committee settles all disputes that may arise between the chief 
of a band and his followers. As for the differences between the committees and 
the bands, they are settled by the Central Committee at Sofia, and, if it is only a 
simple divergence of opinion, an agent is sent by the Central Committee. 

(9) The bands can change place by the order of the respective committees, 
but in no case are they allowed to do so without order. As for orders to disperse 
and break up, they cannot be given except by the Central Committee, 

Composition and administration of the bands : 

(1) The bands to consist of five or six persons each. 

(2) Each band to have its chief and its secretary, who are nominated by the 
Central Committee at Sofia. 

(3) The men who compose a band to be young and seasoned to mountain hard- 


ships, accustomed to a life of seclusion, and brave, so that they may be able to 
perform their tasks. 


Vor. LITI—No. 313 EE 
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(4) They must be intelligent and enthusiastic, that they may be ready to carry 
out the orders received. 

(5) The youths who are enrolled in a band to be nominated by the local com- 
mittee with the sanction of the Central Committee. 

(6) Bands are removed by the local committees. 

(7) The bands kill or let off those who fall into their hands after an under- 
standing with the local committees. 

(8) The bands must not estrange the villagers with wanton exactions. They 
must maintain a quiet attitude in the places where they are received. 

(9) They must do all they can to gain the confidence of the people and live at 
peace with them. 

(10) Those who will look after their own personal interests, or who will desert 
in case of an encounter, shall be excluded from the band. 

(11) Those who may prove guilty of intrigues or ruses will be publicly repri- 
manded for their breach of the sacred contract into which they have entered. 

(12) In everything the rights of the members of the band are equal. 

(18) The conspirators have no right to go and see their relatives or friends 
without an order from the presidents of the respective Jocal committees. 

(14) They must always keep secret their names, the places they come from, or 
those they are going to. 

(15) No one can leave his band under pretext of joining another, or enlist in 
another, without permission from the president of the Jocal committee. 

(16) In the event of disobedience the delinquent will be disarmed and put under 
restraint. 

(17) The arms of the bands belong to the committees, and in case of anyone 
quitting his band without an adequate motive, his arms must be delivered to the 
committee by the chief. 

(18) The secretary directs the correspondence between the bands and the com- 
mittees, but always by the order of the chief. 

(19) The secretary has also the right to inspect the bands with the chief, and 
it is his duty to disseminate revolutionary ideas and to distribute arms among the 
people, 

(20) All differences‘arising between the people and the bands to be settled in a 
friendly manner. Harsh measures must not be employed. 

(21) For serious offences, such as refusal to mount guard, disobedience to 
received orders, insubordination towards the chief, the penalties vary. In certain 
cases the punishment is a mission entailing danger of death. 

Sentence of death to be pronounced in the following cases : 

(1) When one is guilty of disclosure of the intentions of the committee, or of 
treason for private ends, 

(2) When one deserts during action. 

These sentences are carried out on the spot. 

The sentence is pronounced by the local committee and confirmed by the 
Central Committee. In urgent cases the culprit can be executed without waiting 
for confirmation by the Sofia Committee. 


A document of this kind needs no comment. But, were a 
commentary called for, the Press of Europe and America would 
supply abundant material for purposes of illustration. The reports 
of the action of the Committee in Macedonia during the last twelve 
months alone form a dossier which leaves little doubt to the reader 
of average candour that the regulations printed above are not allowed 
to remain a dead letter, but that practice goes hand in hand with, 
or rather outstrips, precept. The exploits of the Committee and its 
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brigands in the country may be classed under three heads: extor- 
tion, intimidation, provocation. 

Under the first head falls the levy of blackmail from wealthy 
inhabitants, as well as the collection of a special insurrection-tax from 
those who consent to pay and the assassination of those who refuse. 
This form of oppression is chiefly directed against the Bulgarian 
peasants, who, logically enough, are thus made to pay in advance for 
the blessings of independence promised by their would-be liberators. 
Another form of extortion practised is the forcing of the villagers to 
buy Gras rifles, of which the Committee in some mysterious manner 
seems to possess an inexhaustible stock. The alternative, as usual, 
is death. Nor are these two considerations the only factors in the 
problem with which the hapless peasant is confronted. After having 
sold his cattle in order to satisfy the demands of the Committee, he, 
as often as not, is pounced upon by the local authorities, who accuse 
him of being in league with the agitators ; the result being that he 
has to part with more of his property in order to prove his innocence 
in a tangible way, which is the only way understood by Turkish 
justice. In one word, the Macedonian peasant, who has the mis- 
fortune to regard himself as a Bulgarian, finds himself continually 
between two equally formidable forces, the Revolutionary Committee 
and the Ottoman Government : 

Both are mighty ; 


Each can torture if derided, 
Each claims worship undivided. 


Whenever the funds derived from these sources fall short of the 
requirements of the propaganda, the organs of the latter have 
recourse to open brigandage. A victim is selected and, when the 
opportunity offers itself, is kidnapped and held to ransom. Miss 
Stone, the American missionary of recent fame, was the most illus- 
trious of these unconscious martyrs to the cause. Revelations by 
prominent members of the Committee itself have since established 
the fact, never doubted by those acquainted with the circumstances 
of the case and with the eccentricities and the necessities of Slavo- 
Macedonian patriotism, that her capture had been planned by the 
chief of the secret organisation in Macedonia, who received 2,000/. 
out of the ransom, and was carried out by another Macedonian 
revolutionary, both acting under the auspices of the Central Com- 
mittee at Sofia. A humorous feature was added to the incident by 
the fact that, as the plot was carried out on Turkish territory, the 
Sultan was expected to be held responsible by the American 
Government for the lady’s capture and to be made to refund the 
ransom ; thus helping to replenish the coffers of an association whose 
object it is to overthrow him. 

I made Miss Stone’s acquaintance at Salonica a few months 
before the occurrence, and, as I had just returned from a tour of 
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exploration in the interior, I was deeply impressed by her intrepidity 
in travelling through districts which I knew to be seething with 
agitation and crime. Some of the members of the American 
Mission, however, cheerfully assured me that the Bulgarians, their 
cherished lambs, were really too nice to be dangerous, and that they 
had never molested them; but, on the contrary, were grateful for 
the benefits of Transatlantic culture and evangelical teaching which 
the mission bestowed upon them. Experience has proved that this 
psychological estimate was somewhat too optimistic. 

Since that time several other cases of a similar type have 
occurred. The first victim of whose misfortune I received a trust- 
worthy report was a Jewish cattle-dealer, kidnapped near Salonica, 
the principal city of Macedonia. The brigands demanded an 
exorbitant ransom, and, on being disappointed, cut off the prisoner’s 
head. As the latter was a mere Jew, his death excited no great 
sensation. Quite lately (the 29th of September) a Turkish Bey was 
carried off from his estate near Vodena, and a ransom of three 
thousand pounds is demanded for his release, while some time ago 
the capture of an influential foreign vice-consul was planned, but, 
fortunately, failed. Thus patriotism is made to support itself. 

The Committee, besides trying to maintain its activity by the 
methods already described, aims at extending its sphere of influence 
by the enrolment of recruits and the extermination of opponents. 
Lukewarm Bulgarians, or people who refuse to call themselves 
Bulgarians, and generally speaking all Orthodox Christians in 
Macedonia, are liable to be pressed into the service, the Com- 
mittee displaying a marvellous impartiality as to race, speech, sex, 
or age. According to information published in our newspapers 
there have recently been many assassinations of such Christians 
by the agents of the Committee, in various parts of the vilayets 
of Monastir and Salonica, on account of refusals to join the revolu- 
tionary ranks, while at Dibra the Bulgarian bishop himself was 
obliged for a long time to remain indoors for fear of assassination. 
Among this class of victims an attempt is usually made to buy them 
over to the cause, and their life is only endangered on their refusal 
to be converted. At Petritz I met a highly respectable tradesman 
to whom an offer of a monthly pension of six pounds had been made 
by the emissaries of the Committee. He declined to accept the 
bribe and thenceforth lived in constant fear about his life. But the 
greatest sufferers are the Greeks. In the district of Castoria, for 
instance, a district mainly inhabited by Greeks, the energies of the 
Committee are almost entirely directed against representatives of that 
race, priests and teachers being the favourite objects of attack, so that 
many of the inhabitants last March were described as having fled 
from their homes and flocked into the chief towns of the district. 
At Monastir, again, not only the Greek bishop but also the Greek 
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vice-consul have been threatened with death for lending their 
assistance to the authorities in suppressing the agitation. I myself 
in the spring of 1901 was introduced to a Greek doctor of Gumendja, 
named Sakellariou, who was just recovering from a severe revolver 
wound which he had received a short time before. As he was a Hellenic 
subject, the authorities exerted themselves, and it was in consequence 
of the arrests made on that occasion that an extensive plot was 
brought to light, and the important document published above was 
seized, among other papers, arms, and revolutionary implements. 
Briefly, no prominent Greek, be he physician, schoolmaster, clergy- 
man, or merchant, is safe in Macedonia. The scale on which 
terrorism is exercised is clearly shown by the fact that the Greek 
Legation at Constantinople has not long since informed the Porte 
that 150 Greek notables had been murdered by Bulgarians in the 
districts of Monastir and Salonica during the last two months. 

Cases of wanton massacre, though not so numerous as the atroci- 
ties committed with a material object in view, are not uncommon. 
The victims in these cases are generally Mohammedans. In the 
course of my tour in Macedonia a party of poor telega-drivers and 
some other inoffensive followers of the Prophet had been assassinated, 
and since then reports have appeafed in the press of Mussnlman 
peasants, men, women, and children, being indiscriminately mur- 
dered and afterwards mutilated. The motive of these outrages is 
purely to provoke reprisals—that is, a general massacre—and then pose 
as the victims of Turkish cruelty and fanaticism, a cry which never 
fails to move the nations of Europe to sympathy and their Govern- 
ments to intervention. That this is the object which prompts these 
deeds of horror is proved by the circumstance that, not content with 
murder, the revolutionary agents sometimes break into mosques 
and defile the sacred buildings in what has been described as ‘a 
disgusting manner.’ The Committee’s efforts to rouse the Turkish 
population to acts of vengeance are not wholly unsuccessful. The 
Turks have never distinguished themselves by meekness. Though 
their fanaticism under normal conditions slumbers, it requires little 
provocation in order to wake and assert itself with fierceness in- 
tensified by fear. We are, therefore, not surprised to hear that last 
April several cases of reprisal occurred in various parts of the country 
and that the Mohammedans were eagerly expecting the declaration 
of a holy war. That no such thing has happened yet does credit 
to Abdul Hamid’s sense of self-interest, no less than to his Moham- 
medan subjects’ sense of discipline. 

The Committee, needless to say, is not popular in Macedonia. 
Murder, incendiarism, spoliation, and organised blackguardism are 
hardly the means for winning the hearts of the people. With the 
exception of a small number of adventurers embarrassed by no 
property, principle, or permanent residence, the bulk of the native 
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population either maintains a negative attitude or even joins in active 
measures of suppression. Indeed, last spring the country people, 
exasperated by the excesses perpetrated by their self-constituted 
champions, took the matter into their own hands and organised 
counter-bands with a view to defending themselves. This departure. 
resulted in a state of reciprocal throat-cutting between the agents 
of the revolutionary movement and the inhabitants. 

The soul of the Macedonian agitation for many years past has 
been Boris Sarafoff, a native of Macedonia, whose name first became 
known to the general public of Western Europe in connection with 
what his associates euphemistically call the ‘Roumanian affair ’— 
in plain English, the shocking murder of Professor Michaelnau, 
of Bucharest. He is credited with the ambition of becoming the 
dictator of Macedonia, and it has already been shown that in the 
prosecution of his design he spares no efforts and no lives. Until 
lately this demagogue exercised an autocratic sway over the 
deliberations and decisions of the Central Committee at Sofia. 
This, however, is no longer the case. At the annual Congress, 
held last August, the adherents of Sarafoff refused to recognise 
MM. Michailovski and Zontcheff as heads of the Committee, and 
on being excluded from the sittings proceeded to form a Committee 
of their own. 

Nor does the rivalry between the two new Committees stop short 
at boastful vituperation. During last summer the Zontcheff party 
attempted to strengthen its position in Macedonia by fomenting an 
insurrection in the province. Bands, organised in the Principality 
and in some cases headed by ex-officers of the Bulgarian army, 
were sent over the frontier; but, once in Macedonian territory, 
they found themselves face to face not only with the Turkish troops 
but also with their quondam colleagues. Sarafoff’s bands on several 
occasions came to blows with their rivals, and declared themselves 
ready even to assassinate the agents of the Zontcheff Committee, 
should that step prove necessary. 

This is one, but not the most important, aspect of the Macedonian 
Question. Whatever the organisation and the forces of the Com- 
mittee may be, it could hardly have become the source of danger 
to the peace of South-Eastern Europe, which it is, if it depended 
entirely on the efforts of its own members and instruments. In 
Macedonia itself there is every reason to believe that the agents of 
the Committee enjoy the sympathy and support of the Bulgarian 
Exarchate. In so far as the movement serves the cause of Bulgarian 
expansion, the interests of Committee and Exarchate are identical. 
The rupture between the official Committee at Sofia and Sarafoff’s 
organisation does not perceptibly affect the Exarchate, whose primary 
object is to detach as large a portion of the Slavonic element as possible 
from the control of the Greek Church, an object for the attain- 
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ment of which even Sarafoff’s watchword of ‘Macedonia for the 
Macedonians ’ can be turned to excellent account. In many instances 
the Bulgarian priests play the réle of secret political agents. In 
the Principality public opinion beyond question favours the Com- 
mittee, as is shown both by the open-air meetings held at Sofia and 
by the articles which frequently appear in the Bulgarian Press. But 
to what extent the Bulgarian Government is guilty of relations with 
the revolutionary leaders is a delicate question, which perhaps had 
better remain unanswered. It is sufficient for the present writer’s 
purpose to call attention to certain facts which can be interpreted in 
accordance with the reader’s means of information or personal bias. 
The attitude of Prince Ferdinand’s Government towards the 
Committee was last April clearly defined by the semi-official news- 
paper La Bulgarie. This journal, while announcing that severe 
measures would be adopted against any illegal acts on the part of 
the Macedonian agitators, declared that ‘no Bulgarian Government 
could close the frontier against Macedonians seeking protection.’ 
On the other hand, we have repeated Notes addressed by the Porte 
to the European Cabinets, complaining that, notwithstanding the 
assurances given by the Sofia Government, revolutionary bands 
continue to be formed in the Principality and to be despatched into 
Macedonia, whence, on being defeated by the Sultan’s troops, they fly 
back to Bulgaria. To these charges the Bulgarian Government has 
retorted that the fault lies entirely with the Porte ; that the despatch 
of Turkish reinforcements to Macedonia tends to increase the pre- 
vailing excitement; and that the Bulgarian Government finds it 
impossible to control the Macedonian residents in the Principality, 
without taking such measures as might easily be misunderstood. 
M. Daneff, the Bulgarian Premier, speaking to a representative of 
the Figaro last June in Paris, declared that his country was nowise 
responsible for the condition of Macedonia, and that the Powers should 
address their reproaches to Constantinople rather than to Sofia. 
These statements are, to a certain extent, in harmony with the 
repressive measures which the Bulgarian Government has periodically 
taken against the Macedonian agitators. In April all suspicious 
persons were either kept under observation or were promptly 
arrested, while inflammatory utterances and demonstrations were 
strictly forbidden. Nay, last September, General Zontcheff himself, 
the actual President of the Central Committee, and one of his lieu- 
tenants were arrested on the charge of aiding in the formation of 
revolutionary bands. Twice this hero was placed in durance vile, and 
twice he succeeded with incredible facility in regaining his freedom. 
These protestations and actions ought to be sufficient testimonials 
of the Bulgarian Government’s good faith; at least so the Bulgarian 
Government itself seems to think. But, unfortunately, no one else 
shares the conviction. A sceptical world refuses to exonerate Prince 
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Ferdinand’s Ministers from complicity with, or at all events connivance 
at, the Committee’s proceedings. The very correspondents who 
announced the efforts made by the Daneff Cabinet to prove its good 
intentions followed up their reports with the comment that the said 
Cabinet protests too much and does too little. Even the dramatic 
and repeated arrests of General Zontcheff have failed to dissipate the 
clouds of suspicion. With the single exception of some of the 
Russian newspapers, which have professed intense astonishment at. 
the step and expended some ingenuity in trying to account for it, 
nobody else has attributed to the event any but a comic import- 
ance. The journals of Vienna explained the General’s arrest as due 
to Prince Ferdinand’s desire to give his gallant friend the advertise- 
ment which had hitherto been denied him by the Turkish police and 
the European Press, and which had been lavished on his opponent. 
General Zontcheff had never been treated as a dangerous person ! 
Perhaps this explanation is too good to be true. A more sober 
hypothesis, which has appeared in some of our own newspapers also, 
is that Prince Ferdinand was actuated by the anxiety to prove to his 
patrons at St. Petersburg that he isa peaceful, law-abiding Sovereign, 
fully qualified for a royal crown. But the credibility of this theory 
is spoilt by the suggestion that the band which the General was 
caught in the act of leading was organised by order of the Govern- 
ment. So hard it is to silence the tongues of unbelief. 

While Prince Ferdinand and his Ministers entertained themselves 
in this fashion, the raids into Macedonia grew more frequent. De- 
fenceless Turkish villages were attacked and plundered, and their 
inhabitants murdered, and in some cases mutilated. Fantastic 
reports were circulated in Europe of fabulous Bulgarian victories 
and fictitious Turkish atrocities. Zontcheff proclaimed a universal 
insurrection, while Sarafoff sneeringly denied that there was any 
disturbance whatever, and, in a word, confusion became worse con- 
founded, until the concentration of an enormous force—according to 
authentic reports 300 battalions—by the Porte restored a certain 
degree of temporary calm. But while in the act of massing troops 
the Porte did not neglect diplomatic steps meant to justify these 
military measures. A fresh circular note was addressed to the 
Powers, complaining of the inadequate supervision of the frontier by 
the Bulgarian authorities and of the fact that the Bulgarian monastery 
of Rilo was allowed to be used as the headquarters of the insurgents. 
Fresh representations were made by the diplomatic agents at Sofia, 
and earnest though fruitless assurances of good conduct were obtained 
from M. Daneff’s Government. The Porte’s complaints do not seem 
to have been wholly devoid of foundation. It should be noted that 
most of the chiefs of the marauding bands in question are retired or 
reserve officers of the Bulgarian army, and that Lieutenant-Colonel 
Jankoff, who has recently distinguished himself as promoter of the 
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abortive insurrection, and whose acts of violence have induced 
the representatives of the Powers to address severe admonitions to 
the Prince’s Government, on his return to Sofia was acclaimed by 
people and press as a hero and enjoyed his notoriety unmolested by 
the authorities. But what the Bulgarian Government failed to do 
seems to have been done by the very people whom the heroic Colonel 
was anxious to liberate. A telegram from Sualonica, dated the 20th 
of October, reported that Jankoff was captured in the vilayet of 
Monastir by some Bulgarian peasants, who had declined to have 
anything to do with the revolutionary movement. Be that as it 
may, no one can accuse the Prince’s Government of complicity in 
Jankoff’s misfortunes. The insurrection itself was openly announced 
with a flourish of trumpets a week in advance by the Riformi, the 
organ of the Macedonian Committee at Sofia, which was also 
permitted to placard its office windows with accounts of imaginary 
successes obtained by the insurgents over the Turkish troops. 
General Zontcheff’s sanguinary proclamations on appropriately 
coloured paper were posted all over the Principality, and the Central 
Committee not long since issued postage stamps with the figure of 
Macedonia as a woman in chains and the legend ‘ Supreme Mace- 
donia Adrianopolis Committee.’ These stamps were purchased by 
patriots and used in addition to the ordinary stamps, the proceeds 
of the sale going to feed the insurrectionary movement. 

In the face of these and similar circumstances it requires very 
robust faith to believe that the Bulgarian Government is a total 
stranger to the proceedings of either section of the Macedonian 
Committee. The only plausible excuse that has hitherto been put 
forward by the Government’s apologists is that the Committees are 
too powerful and practically beyond the control of the Prince’s 
Ministers. 

In the other Balkan States interested in the Macedonian Question 
the Bulgarian movement meets with sincere and unqualified con- 
demnation. At the first news of the Bulgarian preparations for a 
rising in the spring the Greek Government hastened to warn the 
Turkish authorities of the trouble to come. This action, though 
neither unintelligible nor unexpected, excited the wrath of the Bul- 
garians, who revenged themselves by redoubling their persecution 
of the Greeks in Macedonia. In fact, the animosity between Turks 
and Greeks might be taken for a lovers’ quarrel when compared 
with the feelings entertained by the latter towards the Bulgarians. 
It is now universally felt among the Greeks that the Turk’s rule is 
temporary, while that of his successor, whoever he may be, is likely 
to prove permanent. This feeling is strengthened by the conviction 
that behind the Bulgarian looms the Great Power of the North, the 
mortal enemy of Hellenism. 

These sentiments are heartily echoed at Bucharest. Analogous 
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views are entertained in Servia. But no entente is possible between 
that country and the two non-Slav States owing to the peculiar 
position of Servia, whose political conscience, like Bulgaria’s, is 
under the spiritual direction of Russia. This Power and Austria are 
the two paramount parties whose attitude in the Macedonian Question 
remains to be considered. 

The Balkan policy of these two empires is supposed to be 
regulated by the Austro-Russian Agreement of 1897, by which the 
parties concerned are bound to co-operate in upholding the figment 
of the diplomatic imagination known as the status quo. This 
mutual obligation, however, is not incompatible with unremitting 
efforts towards the extension of each Power’s influence at the expense 
of the other. On the whole the Agreement seems to be taken more 
seriously at Vienna than at St. Petersburg, or it would perhaps be 
nearer the truth to say that Austria-Hungary is compelled by cir- 
cumstances to wink at her powerfal partner’s doings and save her 
own prestige by putting upon them the most favourable interpretation 
that they will admit of. There are even those who maintain that 
Russia intends to repudiate the Agreement openly as soon as the 
friendly relations which at present exist between her and the two 
Slav States, Bulgaria and Servia, are placed on a firmer and more 
definite basis. Nevertheless, Austria has refrained from any action 
which ‘could justify Russia in denouncing this compact ; but, on the 
contrary, in common with the other Powers immediately interested 
in the tranquillity of the Balkan Peninsula, has joined in urging on 
the Bulgarian and Turkish Governments the importance of restoring 
order in Macedonia. 

Russia’s position with regard to the recent disturbances in that 
province is not quite so clear. Although the attitude of the Tear’s 
Government has been what diplomatists term ‘correct,’ the language 
of the Russian Press has often been the very opposite. Several 
important newspapers have openly counselled independent action on 
the part of Russia, and have done their utmost to encourage the 
Macedonian agitators. It should be borne in mind that the Press is 
not usually allowed in Russia to air views positively opposed to the 
Government’s policy, and when the articles in question are taken in 
conjunction with the Grand Duke Nicholas’s participation in the Shipka 
demonstrations, as the Tsar's representative, and Count Ignatieff’s 
oratorical displays, the only logical conclusion at which the impartial 
observer can arrive is that the Russian Ministers’ official utterances 
need not bear more than a very remote kinship to their thoughts. 
At the same time, it would be an error to assume that the Tsar is 
ready to embark on a long, costly, and doubtful campaign, for the 
benefit of his ‘dear and amiable brother, Prince Ferdinand,’ and 
his ‘dear Bulgarian brothers.’ ‘ Mother Russia’ is as prudent as she 
is tender, and the Bulgarians would probably be doomed to grievous 
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disappointment if they expect anything beyond sentimental assurances 
from the Russian Press, effusive telegrams from the Russian Emperor, 
and, maybe, financial contributions from the Russian people, at the 
present moment. 

All these considerations tend to show the difficulties besetting 
any solution of the knotty Macedonian problem. That the Turkish 
rule is far from ideal or even moderately decent is a proposition no 
longer in need of demonstration. That every attempt at shaking off 
the yoke renders the latter heavier and more crushing is equally 
well known. But these admissions do not bring one any nearer 
to a solution. The agitation, sanguinary as it is, cannot claim 
to be the spontaneous effort of the people. The inhabitants of 
Macedonia are too well aware of their weakness to venture on revolt. 
The very name by which the revolutionary movement is known is a 
misnomer. Macedonians as a distinct and homogeneous ethnic group 
do not exist. What actually exist are a Greek population in the 
south of the province, a Slavonic population in the north, a mixed 
and debatable congeries of nationalities and dialects in the middle, a 
few Wallachs here and there, and Mohammedans sprinkled everywhere. 
The whole thing strikes the traveller as an ethnological experiment 
conceived by demons and carried out by maniacs—not devoid of a 
mad sort of humour. Add that the Slavs themselves do not always 
know whether they are Servians or Bulgarians, and, if the latter, 
whether they are Schismatic or Orthodox, or, if Schismatic, whether 
they wish to see the country independent or part of the Bulgarian 
Principality, and you have a fairly accurate picture of a state of things 
presented by no other part of the globe of equal dimensions. Each 
of these races has a national ideal of its own, and though this ideal 
may change from time to time, it always remains not only incom- 
patible with but violently antagonistic to the ideals of every other 
race. These conditions offer a field for ingenious speculation as 
tempting as it is rare, and accordingly the nostrums which have at 
various times been brought to public notice could easily fill a fair- 
sized volume of what might be called ‘ political pharmaceutics.’ 
I shall here confine myself to the latest of these recipes. 

It has been suggested that a solution of the Macedonian problem 
might be reached by the creation of an autonomous province under 
@ Christian Governor, after the pattern of the Lebanon. But the 
analogy is not a very happy one. It is true that the mixture of creeds 
and races, and their mutual hatreds, in that district of Syria are 
great. But there the Maronites form an overwhelming majority 
Which enables them, with comparatively little difficulty, to silence 
opposition, whereas in Macedonia no race or sect can claim such pre- 
dominance over the rest. Besides—and this, in my opinion, is a 
more serious matter—the rival nationalities of Macedonia are each 
and all imbued with traditions of the past and hopes for the fnture, 
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utterly foreign to the inhabitants of the Lebanon, whose chief 
differences have always been of a simpler nature, such as a firm and 
honest Governor could easily settle as they arose. Nor are national 
traditions and aspirations negligible quantities. Little as they are 
usually considered by hard-headed Northerners, sentimental and 
historic factors have a most important share in the practical politics 
of Southerners. Further, these nationalities live in contact with 
fellow-countrymen and co-religionists who have already partially 
realised the common dream, and the proximity of these emancipated 
brethren is bound to continue acting as a centrifugal force on the in- 
habitants of Macedonia. Indeed, nothing but the iron grip of the 
Turk, which their mutual hostility perpetuates, prevents them from 
flying asunder. Once this check is removed, the whole mass will 
inevitably resolve itself into its constituent elements, each race 
being attracted by the nearest State; the Bulgarians will join 
Bulgaria, the Serbs Servia, and the Greeks Greece. Nor will such 
a dispersion come about without a previous intestine struggle of 
proselytism, the horrors of which can easily be conceived, though not 
its possible and ultimate proportions. Slavs and Hellenes may con- 
sent to live and act peacefully together when sheep and wolves have 
forgotten their ancient feuds, when the fish have taken to building 
nests in the trees, or when arbitration has entirely superseded war ; 
but not before. An independent Macedonian Principality would be 
the inauguration of a new state of things worse than the old, and 
the remedy would create a disease more dangerous than the one 
which it was intended to cure. 

Meanwhile the insurrectionary movement, once begun, is not 
likely to collapse. The bands, whom the advent of winter has 
forced to seek shelter, will at the first approach of spring renew 
their operations with greater vigour than ever, if the unusual 
activity displayed during the past few months and the impetus lent 
to the Bulgarian agitation by the Shipka fétes are any aids to 
prognostication. Not that insurrection can by itself produce 
anything but additional suffering. The lack of unanimity both 
among the inhabitants of Macedonia generally and among the 
agitators themselves in particular is a guarantee of failure. At the 
same time, the necessary cumulation of Turkish troops cannot but 
add enormously to the economic exhaustion of the province and the 
various forms of oppression of which the wretched peasants are the 
normal victims. A rebellion, even if general and serious, could 
only be successful if supported by the assurance of European inter- 
vention. But such assurance is not forthcoming. Zontcheff and 
Sarafioff and their respective adherents, however, believe that they 
can induce Europe to intervene by provoking a massacre, and it is 
not at all impossible that their calculations may prove correct. 
The Porte is incapable of sustained and vigorous action. Con- 
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spirators are only caught to be released; bands in open rebellion 
are broken up, but, instead of being pursued and exterminated, are 
given every opportunity of reuniting, and the agitation, like a 
Lernean hydra, grows two fresh heads for each one that is cut off. 
This blind policy is attributed partly to the disaffection of the 
Turkish troops, who are so badly and rarely paid that they prefer the 
peaceable plundering of the rayahs to the perilous extermination 
of rebels, partly to the corruptibility of the local officials, who for 
similar reasons find it more profitable to wink than to watch. 

In the circumstances—despite representations to the Porte by the 
Powers and platonic promises of discriminate firmness from the 
former, despite like representations to the Bulgarian Government 
and like promises from the latter—we dare not hope for the best, 
but can only be stoically prepared for the worst. 

G. F. Apporrt. 


NoTE.—The above was written before Count Lamsdorff’s tour; but this event has 
hitherto produced nothing to justify the alteration of a single word in the article. 
G. F. A. 
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THE RAVEN 


II 


My intimate personal acquaintance with the raven dates from 1855, 
nearly half a century ago, when I was a boy of fifteen years old, at 
Milton Abbas School, Blandford. The circumstances may be worth 
relating. I had, for some years, been fond of birds and not merely 
in the sense in which Tom Tulliver was ‘fond of them ’—‘ fond, that 
is, of throwing stones at them.’ Some six miles from Blandford, 
between it and Wimborne, at the end of a stretch of open down and 
near the park of Kingston Lacy, there stands, on high ground, a 
noble clump of Scotch firs, younger and smaller trees outside, older 
and bigger within. Round the clump run several concentric circles 
of fosse and rampart, the work of bygone races, British, Roman, 
or Saxon, which give to the whole the name of ‘ Badbury Rings.’ 
There, from time immemorial, so tradition said, a pair of ravens had 
reared their young, and many attempts had been made without 
success to reach their eyrie. The trees selected were too big in 
girth to swarm, and. the lower branches, for forty feet upward, had 
disappeared. The raven, I knew, was the earliest of all birds to 
breed, earlier by some weeks than the rook and the heron, which are 
the next to follow it. 

It was the 24th of February, and the snow lay thick on the ground. 
When school was over at noon, I applied for leave to go to Badbury 
Rings. My good master, the Rev. J. Penny, after a decent show of 
objection—‘ the snow was so deep that we could never get there, 
‘the tree so hard that we should never be able to climb it,’ ‘ the season 
so backward that no sensible raven would be thinking of laying her 
eggs yet’—gave me the necessary permission. I was accompanied 
by J. H. Taylor, now of Trinity College, Cambridge. We bought a 
hammer and a packet of the largest nails we could get, some sixty 
in number and some ten inches long, and we set out on our ex- 
pedition ; but, what with the weight of the nails and hammer, and 
the depth of the snow, and our losing our way, for a time, near the 
halfway village of Spetisbury, we did not arrive till half-past three 
o'clock. As we approached, we heard, to our delight, the croak of 
the ravens, and saw them soaring above the clump or wheeling round 
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it, chasing one another. Weentered the clump. There were two or 
three raven-like looking nests, apparently of previous years, and we 
did not want to assail the wrong one; so we crouched down and 
watched till we saw, or thought we saw, the raven go into one of 
them. We crept up and gave the tree a tap, and out the bird flew ; 
still, as birds often go into their nests and ‘think about it’ some 
days before they lay in them, we did not feel sanguine as to the 
result, 

The tree was just what we had expected, and there was nothing 
to be done but to go at it, hammer and nails. It was a task of 
delicacy and difficulty, not to say of danger: to lean with one foot 
the whole of one’s weight upon a nail, which might have a flaw in 
it, or might not have been driven far enough into the tree; to cling 
with one arm, as far as it would reach, round the bole, and, with the 
other, to hold nail and hammer, and to coax the former into the tree 
with very gentle blows—for a heavy blow would at once have over- 
balanced me—and then to climb one step upwards and repeat the 
process over and over again. The old birds, meanwhile, kept flying 
closely round, croaking and barking fiercely, with every feather on 
neck and head erect in anger, and often pitching in a tree close by. 
It was well that they did not make believe actually to attack me; 
for the slightest movement on my part to ward them off must have 
thrown me to the ground. In spite of the exertion, my hands and 
body were numbed with the cold. I had taken up as many nails as 
I could carry, some six or seven in a tin box tied round my waist, 
and let it down with a string, from time to time, to get it refilled by 
my companion. As I got higher, the task seemed more dangerous, 
for the wind told more, and a slip would now not only have thrown 
me to the ground but have torn me to pieces with the nails which 
thickly studded the trunk below. At last, the first branch, some 
fifty feet from the ground, as measured by the string, was reached, 
and the rest was easy. 

There are few moments more exciting to an enthusiastic 
bird’s-nester than is the moment before he looks into a nest, 
which he has had much difficulty in reaching, and which may 
or may not contain a rare treasure. One can almost hear one’s heart 
beat; and to my ‘inexpressible delight,’ if I may quote the phrase 
used in my diary for that night, my first glance revealed that the 
nest contained four eggs. It had taken me two and a half hours to 
attain to them. ‘Two of the eggs are still in my possession. They 
are speckled ail over with grey and green, twice the size of a rook’s 
egg, and perhaps a third larger than a crow’s, and if the value one 
puts upon a thing depends very much, as I suppose it does, on what 
it has cost one to get it, I have the right to regard them as among 
my most treasured possessions. The nest was a huge structure, 
nearly as big as a heron’s, but with larger sticks in it and more com- 
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pact and better built. The eggs lay in a deep and comfortable 
hollow, lined with fibres, grass, dry bracken, a few feathers, some 
rabbits’ fur, and, strangest of all, a large portion of a woman’s dress, 
probably a gipsy’s, for in those days, gipsy encampments were com- 
mon thereabouts. The descent would have been comparatively easy 
except for the darkness, which had come on apace and made it 
difficult to find the nails. We did not reach home till nine o’clock 
P.M., worn out with cold, hunger, and fatigue, but proud in the 
possession of the first raven’s eggs I had ever seen. 

It may add a touch of interest to the story to mention that 
Badbury Rings is identified by Dr. Guest with Mount Badon, the 
scene of the great victory of King Arthur, the national hero of the 
Britons, over the West Saxons, which delayed the course of their 
invasion for some thirty years; and it adds still another touch of 
interest to record that there is a version of the ‘Passing of Arthur’ 
which must have been unknown even to Lord Tennyson. The 
immortal knight of La Mancha, Don Quixote himself, tells us that 
King Arthur did not die, but was changed by witchcraft into a raven; 
that the day is still to come when he will assume his former shape 
and claim his former rights; and that, since that time, no English- 
man has ever been known to kill a raven, for fear lest he should 
kill King Arthur! What place could be more appropriate for King 
Arthur to haunt during his inter-vital state than the scene of his 
great victory, Badbury Rings? Long may he haunt it! The raven 
has continued to build, with few intermissions, every year since 1856 
at Badbury Rings or in the adjoining park of Kingston Lacy, safe 
under the protection of its owner, Mr. Ralph Bankes, who will, 
doubtless, be doubly anxious to protect it now, when he is assured on 
the authority of Don Quixote himself, that the violent death of a 
raven on his estate may not only involve—as it has long been held 
in the neighbourhood to do—a loss to his family, but also a loss to 
the nation at large. 

The great German Emperor, Frederick Barbarossa, who was 
drowned, while on the Third Crusade, in a little river in Cilicia, was 
believed, for centuries, by his subjects not to have died at all, but, 
like King Arthur, only to have ‘ passed,’ and to be lying in a cave 
in the mountains, whence his red beard could occasionally be seen 
flashing through the mist, waiting till it should be time for him to 
awake and give unity to distracted Germany. Prince Bismarck has 
done his work for him; and I do not suppose that his sleep will ever 
now be disturbed. But one incident of the legend must be recorded 
here, He wakes from time to time, and asks sleepily ‘whether 
the ravens are still flying round the mountain.’ The answer is 
that they are still flying; and the great Emperor sighs and goes to 
sleep again, considering that the time for his resurrection has not 
yet come! 
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My other ravens’ nests I must dismiss more briefly. The next 
I found was two years later, in Savernake Forest, while I was at 
school at Marlborough. Savernake Forest, take it all in all, is the 
finest bit of woodland scenery in England and a very paradise of 
birds. A paradise and a sanctuary it would be in one, if it were not 
for the near neighbourhood of so many hundred boys. Of this, 
however, I should be the last to complain, seeing that nearly every 
spare hour of my three years at school was passed within it. It has 
every species of game from herds of red and fallow deer to pheasants, 
partridges, and rabbits, and, what is more to my purpose to remark, 
it is also the happy home—as so many wild tracts of woodland and 
noble parks might still be in England—of large numbers of interest- 
ing birds of prey, the sparrow and the kestrel hawk, the white 
owl and the brown owl, the crow and the magpie. With jays and 
jackdaws it literally swarms. Its primeval oaks or beeches, as they 
gradually decay, afford easy boring and nesting room for every 
species of climbing bird, the woodpecker, green and spotted, the 
nuthatch, the wryneck and the tree-creeper. The kingfisher I have 
known to build in its marlpits two miles from running water; while 
small birds which are not common in other parts of England, except 
in specially favoured spots, such as the wood wren, the redstart, and 
the hawfinch, are not uncommon there. All that seemed requisite 
to crown its sylvan glories was a raven and aravens’ nest. Vague 
rumours indeed had reached me that a stray raven had occasionally 
been heard or seen within the forest; but, in all my wanderings 
hitherto, I had seen or heard nothing of it myself. I started, on a 
somewhat forlorn hope, with my friend, now Sir Robert Collins, on 
the 11th of March, 1859, and as we neared a clump of splendid silver 
firs at the far end of the Forest, beyond the reach of the ordinary 
bird’s-nester, we heard the croak of a raven, saw it flying, and found 
its nest. It contained five eggs, which, in due time, were safely 
hatched. For how many years before this the ravens had been 
building there, and how many years afterwards they continued to 
do so, I know not. I only know that they are not there now. 

The next nest was in quite a different, but in an equally ideal 
place, near my own home at West Stafford. It was in a wood of old 
Scotch firs on Knighton Heath, the same of which I spoke, in my 
previous article, as having, within my own knowledge, been the 
home, for nearly half a century, of a pair of long-eared owls. It is 
the outpost, as it were, of that large expanse of wild moorland and 
woodland—brightened in springtime by brakes of gorse and broom and 
hawthorn, and intersected by quaking bogs, fragrant with bog myrtle, 
and, in autumn, often rich in colour with sun-dew, and asphodel, and 
the flowering rush, and the dark blue bog gentian—which begins 
with Knighton or with Yellowham Wood, and stretches away, with 
few intermissions, by Wareham, Poole, and Christchurch, through the 
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New Forest, and so right on to Woking or Bagshot. The nearer part 
of this wild country, it may interest many to know, is that which 
has been made famous by the genius of Mr. Thomas Hardy, under 
the name of Egdon Heath. 

The tree was the biggest in the wood, looking out upon the 
heath, and a few yards below it was a ‘silent pool,’ half overgrown 
with grass and rushes, to which we gave thereafter the name of 


Raven Tarn. 
The coot was swimming in the reedy pond, 
Beside the water-hen—so soon affrighted ; 
And in the weedy moat the heron, fond 
Of solitude, alighted. 


The moping heron, motionless and stiff, 
That on a stone, as silently and stilly, 
Stood, an apparent sentinel, as if 

To guard the water-lily. 


And now, the presence of the raven made the eeriness of the 
place complete, and for four months in each of the next five years— 
in January, when the old birds began to repair their nest; in 
February, when the eggs were laid; in March, when they were 
hatched ; in April, when the young birds, already dressed in their 
complete and final plumage, were beginning to find their wings—I was 
ebie, from time to time, to watch the progress made, and put to the 


proof the solicitude of the parent birds for each other and for their 
young, to admire their aerial movements, and to listen to the 
curiously varied intonations of their deep-voiced throats. The 
augurs and necromancers of old are said to have distinguished sixty- 
five intonations of the raven’s voice—a wide field for augural science 
or chicanery ; but there are quite enough varieties—his croak, his 
bark, his grunt, his chuckle—to attract the ear and call for close 
attention. There is no bird whose movements are so varied and 
so graceful, especially when the nest is preparing and the cares of 
motherhood have not yet begun. They will toy with one another 
in mid-air, and often tumble down a fathom or two, as if shot, or 
turn right over on their backs in sheer merriment. When the wind 
is high, the ‘ tempest-loving’ ravens shoot up in the air like a rocket 
or a towering partridge to an immense height, and then, by closing 
their wings, drop, in a series of rapid jerks or plunges which they can 
check at pleasure, down to the ground. The male bird, while his 
mate is sitting, keeps anxious watch over her, and croaks savagely 
when any one approaches, or sallies forth in eager tournament 
against any rook, or crow, or hawk, or larger bird of prey which 
intrudes on his domains. If you can manage to evade his watchful 
eye, and enter the wood unobserved, you can sometimes lie down 
quite still, in sight of the nest and see all that is going on. You 
will see him perch on the very top of an adjoining fir-tree or whet 
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his beak, as he is fond of doing, against one of its branches, or tiercely 
tear off others and drop them below. You will hear him utter a low 
gurgling note of conjugal endearment, which will, sometimes, lure 
his mate from her charge, and then, after a little coze and talk 
together, you will see him, unlike many husbands, relieve her, for the 
time, of her responsibilities, and take his own turn upon the nest. 

The raven always pairs for life, and the strength of affection, the 
fidelity, the dignity which this implies seem to me to raise him 
indefinitely, as it does the owls, above birds which congregate in 
flocks, and so abjure family ties and duties through a great part of 
the year. Still more does he rise above birds which choose a new 
mate with each new love season or which, like the daintily-stepping 
cock-pheasant or the wanton mallard, are polygamous by nature, and 
summon with a lordly crow, or cluck, or quack, now one, and now 
another, of their humble-looking wives or drudges, to their presence. 

The young ravens, long before they leave the nest, are, except in 
strength of leg or wing, completely developed both in colour and in 
form; while birds of lower orders have to pass through a long 
apprenticeship before they can be said to be perfect in either. A 
young robin or a young thrush remain, in appearance, a young robin 
or a young thrush for many weeks after they have left the nest ; 
while birds like the harrier, the gull, the gannet, the great northern 
diver go, for years, through a very kaleidoscope of changes, before 
they can be pronounced to have come of full age. And it is on this 
early maturity of the raven, as well as on his high physical and 
intellectual development, that Professor Newton relies, when he 
places him at the top of the ornithological tree. 

The last raven’s nest in which I was specially interested was 
further within the heath country, on the Moreton estate, belonging 
to Mr. Frampton, an estate which, by its extent and its beauty, by 
its clear streams, by its big fir plantations and its clumps of high 
trees on isolated knolls dispersed over the heather, is calculated to 
attract not only wading and swimming birds which abound there, 
but birds of prey, and, above all, the king of birds, the raven. I was 
walking home, late one evening, early in April, regretting that no 
raven was now to be seen at Raven Tarn, or in the whole neighbour- 
hood, when I heard one single low note which I felt sure must be 
that of a raven. I looked up, and could just see him flying high in 
air, inward from the sea, and going, as hard as he could go, towards 
Moreton. I watched him out of sight, making, as it seemed to me, 
right for a clump of firs on a conical hill called Millicent, some five 
or six miles ‘ as the crow,’ or as, I might say in this instance, the 
raven ‘flies’; and I was convinced that, at that time of the evening, 
he must be going straight to his home, and that, at that time of 
the year, his home must be his nest and his little ones. Next day, 
I followed, as nearly as I could, in his viewless track, and there, in the 
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biggest tree of the clump and looking over a wide swamp, was the 
raven’s nest, and in it five fully-fledged young birds. I managed to 
bring one of them safely down in a handkerchief, in my teeth; and, 
for seventeen years afterwards it remained one of the most delight- 
ful of our pets and most amusing of our companions at Harrow. 

A few words about the raven as a pet. No bird, I think, is his 
equal in this capacity, whether we look at his intense sociability, his 
queer secretiveness, his powers of mimicry, his inexhaustible store of 
fun and mischief. You have never got to the bottom of him. He 
is always learning something fresh. No bird bas a more elaborate 
development of the vocal organs, and no bird, not even a parrot, 
makes more use of them. He will catch up any sound which takes 
his fancy, from his own name Ralph, or Grip, or Jacob, to a short 
sentence, and the latter he will practise, with only a few ‘ flashes of 
silence,’ by the hour together. His voice is so human that it has 
often been mistaken for a man’s. Anecdotes about him abound. 
Here is a sample or two of them. One raven, kept near the guard- 
house at Chatham, managed more than once to‘ turn out’ the guard, 
who thought they were summoned by the sentinel on duty. Another, 
the favourite of a regiment, of which I used to hear much when I 
was young, would walk demurely on to the parade-ground, take his 
place by the side of the commanding officer, and, in defiance of mili- 
tary discipline, repeat, with appropriate intonations, each word of 
command. The stable-yard of a country inn in the olden time, a 
brewer’s yard in more recent times, formed an excellent ‘school for 
scandal ’ for a pet raven, who would not only learn to imitate all the 
sounds made by all the animals or birds which frequented the spot, 
but would pick up ‘stable language’ or brewing language with 
somewhat objectionable facility. One raven, kept at the ‘ Elephant 
and Castle,’ when that famous hostelry was the resort of four-horse 
coaches rather than of omnibuses, would take his place in an 
outward-bound coach, the observed of all observers, by the side of 
a coachman who had won his-heart, and return in a homeward- 
bound coach which he met on the road, by the side of another 
favourite Jehu. Another raven, kept at the ‘Old Bear’ inn at 
Hungerford, struck up a close friendship with a Newfoundland dog. 
When the dog broke his leg the raven waited on him constantly, 
catered for him, forgetting for the time his own greediness, and 
rarely, if ever, left his side. One night, when the dog was by 
accident shut within the stable alone, Ralph succeeded in pecking 
a hole through the door, all but large enough to admit his body. 
Another, kept in a yard in which a big basket sparrow-trap was 
sometimes set, watched narrowly the process from his favourite 
corner, and managed, when the trap fell, to lift it up, hoping 
to get at the sparrows within. They, of course, escaped before he 
could drop the trap. But, taught by experience, he opened com- 
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munications with another tame raven in an adjoining yard, and the 
next time the trap fell, while one of them lifted it up, the other 
pounced upon the quarry. Wild ravens have, in like manner, been 
observed, upon occasion, to hunt their prey in couples. 

The strange story of yet another raven I owe, in outline, to 
Mr. John Digby, of the Middle Temple, who got it from his friend, 
the owner, and saw much of what it relates. A female raven, known 
at that time to be sixty years of age, and who had passed much 
of her early and middle life with a strange companion, a blind 
porcupine, was given, in the year 1854, by Mr. J. H. Gurney, 
the well-known ornithologist, to the rector of Bluntisham in 
Huntingdonshire. She seemed so disconsolate at the loss of her 
surroundings, that her new owner, failing to get another raven, 
managed to secure a seagull as her companion. A warm friendship 
soon sprang up between the birds. They followed one another 
about everywhere, and the raven used often to treat her companion 
to pieces of putrid meat which she had buried, for her own 
consumption, in the shrubberies. These were delicacies in the 
eyes of the raven, but they were not so good for the gull. In course 
of time, whether from indigestion or not, the gull fell ill and the 
raven became more assiduous than ever in her attentions, never 
leaving him and plying him with her most nauseous tit-bits. The 
gull grew worse, as was, perhaps, natural under the treatment, and 
less companionable ; and, one day, when he positively refused to touch 
a more unsavoury morsel than usual which the raven had denied to 
herself, and, doubtless, thought to be a panacea, the raven, in a fit of 
fury at the ingratitude of her patient, fell upon her friend, killed it, 
tore it to pieces, and, burying half of it for future consumption, 
devoured the rest. 

We know little enough of our own hearts, still less of one 
another’s, but how infinitely less do we know of the animals who are 
our most constant companions, most of all, of our pet birds! Such 
intense affection, followed by such uncontrollable rage at a fancied 
slight, one may have known in man, but who would expect it in a 
raven? Was it a reversion to type, to original savagery, just as a 
Negro, apparently civilised and Christianised, has been known, on 
returning to the Niger coast, within a year, to go back to his human 
sacrifices and cannibalism, or as the Fuegians described by Darwin, 
who, after a long visit to England, reverted, after their return to their 
native land, to their old customs, the eating of putrid whale blubber, 
and the suffocating of their old women? Or was it a crowning proof 
of love, such as is given by some animals to their young, when they 
think they can save them in no other way, or by such savages as 
those described by Herodotus, who thought it was the basest in- 
gratitude not to kill and eat their aged parents? We know not; but 
any bird which has a nature so inscrutable, so passion-ravaged, 
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capable of such fierce extremes and such violent revulsions of feeling, 
possesses a personality of its own, and has that within it, from which 
a whole Greek tragedy, nay, a second Medea, might be well evolved. 
It should be added that the bird was still living in 1874. At that 
extreme age, she bethought herself, for the first time, of making a 
nest on the ground, in which she laid some eggs, all of which she 
soon afterwards devoured. 

Of course, a tame raven is an arrant thief, and if you let him 
loose you must expect to pay for your amusement. Anything bright 
especially attracts him. A butler who had lost spoon after spoon, and 
had thrown the blame upon everyone but the real offender, at last 
saw Ralph with the proverbial ‘silver spoon in his mouth,’ watched 
him sneak off to the hole which served him for a savings bank, and 
found therein not only the spoon which he had missed, but others 
which he had not. The bank, on this occasion, paid compound 
interest on the deposit. 

One of my own tame ravens, a native of Raven Tarn, had the run 
of a stable-yard, of a garden, and of a field—in fact, pretty well also of 
the whole of the adjoining village of Stafford; and no small boy, 
home for the holidays, for the first time, from school, could prove a 
greater imp of mischief thanhe. He led the pigeons, the ducks, and 
the hens of the stable-yard a sad life ; but he gave the cocks a wide 
berth, except when they were busy fighting, and then he would 
attack them in safety and with perfect impartiality, from the rear. 
When a favourite cat was walking demurely and daintily across the 
yard, Jacob, with a few quiet sidelong hops, would come up behind, 
his head also on one side, as always when meditating mischief, give 
her a sharp nip in the tail, and testify his delight at the panic he had 
created by a loud croak. He had private stores everywhere of sticks, 
bones, buttons, nails, thimbles, and even halfpence, some of which 
were not discovered till after his death, and then chiefly by his 
namesake, and successor, and residuary legatee. If you ever noticed 
him putting on a particularly nonchalant air, you might be quite sure 
he had some stolen treasure in his mouth which he was particularly 
anxious to stow away unobserved. He was the friend of everyone in 
the village, but the marplot of all who had any work to do in it. 
Did he see the gardener bedding out, with especial care, any particular 
plant, he would select it for his especial attention, as soon as the 
gardener’s back was turned. Did he see a labourer in the allotment 
‘ setting’ a row of his beans, as soon as he was gone, the raven would 
follow in his footsteps, dig them up one by one, and drop them, one 
on the top of another, into a hole of his own. Did a well-dressed 
man, something perhaps of a dandy, drop a new lilac kid glove, the 
raven would be off with it in a moment, dodge all his pursuers, and, 
the moment the pursuit slackened, would begin to pick it to pieces 
and would continue his work, each time the pursuers halted for 
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breath, till it was a thing of shreds and tatters. He would follow 
me about for a walk of a mile or so, and if he happened to meet a 
dog, there was a great show of excitement and fury on both sides; 
but each had too much regard for his own safety to come to close 
quarters. It was a case of cave corvum quite as much as of cave 
canem. 

Most villages in Dorset—as is, I suppose, the case in other 
counties —have at least one happy or unhappy imbecile, living 
among them who—such is the kindliness of the people—is almost 
always the village pet rather than the village butt. The raven 
soon detected the weakness of the Stafford imbecile and would 
demonstrate around him and make vigorous attacks on his legs 
whenever he passed through the yard. He showed similar insight 
and contempt for intellectual weakness, when I kept him for a 
term or two in the gardens of Trinity College, Oxford. The son of 
the gardener, who helped his father in the more mechanical part of 
his work, happened not to be strong in his mind. The raven 
instantly recognised the difference between them, and while he never 
molested the father in his work, he never left the son alone in his. 
Sometimes he would fly up to my window while I was giving a 
lecture, it may be on some Greek play, to my pupils, and would 
interpolate remarks which, if they were a sore interruption to the 
lecture, seemed often quite as much to the point as some of the 
remarks of the Chorus, through which we were painfully labouring. 
He was quite impervious to rain or frost or snow. When the snow 
was deep on the ground, he would play init or roll over in it like adog. 
He chose for his roosting-place the ridge of a thatched wall in a very 
exposed place in the allotments, and stuck to it through all weathers. 
Pets usually come to a sad or premature end. Waterton’s pet 
raven, Marco, perished from a blow of one of his best friends, an 
angry coachman, on whom, in a moment of play or of excitement, he 
had inflicted a sharp nip. So sharp and strong is a raven’s beak that 
he can hardly ever touch the hand without bringing blood and 
cutting rather deep. Dickens’s pet raven ‘Grip,’ developed an 
‘unfortunate taste for white paint and putty,’ and died of the slow 
poison, as is narrated in Dickens’s own preface to Barnaby Rudge and 
at greater length in his Life by Forster. My pet raven, ‘ Jacob,’ met 
with the most ignominious and unworthy fate of all. He either 
walked or slipped into a barrel of liquid pigs’-wash and was found by 
me therein. An open verdict of ‘ found drowned’ was all that could 
be said about him. 

Another pet raven from Millicent Clump could not be allowed 
such unfettered liberty at Harrow, as he might have had in his native 
air of Dorset. He was kept in a large aviary where, if his oppor- 
tunities for mischief were less, his progress in language was greater. 
His own name ‘Jacob’ and that of the gardener, ‘ Holloway,’ he 
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would repeat in half-a-dozen different tones. ‘Come on’ he would 
say, now in a commanding, now in a hectoring, now in a persuasive 
tone, and, now again, in the most confidential of whispers. This last 
was a great effort. He would bend his body right down to the perch 
on which he stood, open his wings, and every feather in his body would 
stand erect or would move in sympathy with it. But his pleasure 
was in proportion to his pain. He loved, as a clever parrot does, 
to call forth a peal of laughter, and though he could not laugh 
himself—it was almost the only human achievement that he did not 
attempt—his eye showed that he knew all about it. ‘ How’s that?’ 
‘Out,’ was a question and answer which he picked up for himself 
from a cricket-yard at some little distance. A bad cough, which I 
had, he managed to imitate so well that people who passed down the 
adjoining lane thought it inconsiderate of me to expose a gardener 
who had such a hacking cough to all weathers in my garden. He 
was a capital ‘catch.’ Blackberries thrown to him—as boys throw 
a ball to one another when practising themselves at ‘ catch ’—he 
would manage to intercept, whether thrown high or low, quickly or 
slowly, from his central perch, by a dexterous movement of his neck and 
beak, without ever shifting his position, and hardly ever missing one, 
even on its rebound, when thrown against the opposite wall of the cage. 
Morsels of food given to him he would pack, one after the other, into 
the expansive skin of his lower mandible, till it was puffed out like a 
pouch ; and he then would look at you with a queer and knowing 
‘ where-are-they-all-gone-to ?’ sort ofexpression. When he had given 
you time to guess, he would gravely reproduce them, one after the 
other, and proceed to hide them in various parts of his cage, patting 
them down under sand or stones or rubbish of any kind, and then 
again would disinter them as quickly as children do a doll which 
they have buried in their play, with a genuine eijpyxc look. The 
key of his cage-door, if it were left open by chance, he would whip 
out in a moment, and hide it in his very best hiding-place, and 
visibly enjoy the trouble he gave you in looking forit. He pecked a 
small hole into the next compartment of the aviary, in which I kept, 
sometimes an eagle owl, sometimes a kestrel hawk; and it was 
his supreme delight to filch away a bit of food which the owl or the 
kestrel, in their comparative stupidity, sometimes left near it. One 
day, the kestrel himself, in a moment of forgetfulness, came too 
near the hole. The raven caught him by the leg; and it was soon 
all over with him. 

It may be well, before I close, to say a word or two upon the 
thoughts that men have had about the raven. How is it that, while 
some nations appear to regard him with affection, with respect, with 
religious veneration, others look upon him with fear, with hatred, 
with disgust? How is it that, in some latitudes, he is sacrosanct, 
in others, an outlaw and an ogre? A prophet may be a prophet of 
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either good or evil, and the raven has been almost universally 
regarded as a prophet of evil. Is it best to propitiate or to ignore 
and defy him? When observed by the Roman augurs he was 
generally on the left hand; and he not only foresees evil, he gloats 
over it, he helps to bring it on. Danger and disgrace, disease and 
death, are to him the breath of his life. In them he holds a ghastly 
revelry. Like the splendid personification of Death itself in Paradise 
Lost, he can sniff them from afar. He hovers over a house in which 
there is to be a death, even before the disease, which is to be its 
precursor, has appeared. He is on the field of battle, ready for 
the feast, long before the carnage has begun. His mysterious, 
his uncanny powers, his means of avenging himself for a wrong, 
do not cease with his life. The enchantress Medea, when she is 
mixing a life-potion by which to restore, in defiance of the Fates, 
her aged father to the bloom of his youth, drops into the caldron, 
like the weird sisters, first the most potent herbs and simples of 
her country, then the bones and body of an owl, then some slices 
of wolf, and, last and best of all, the head and beak of a raven 
who had seen nine generations of men pass away. The medicine 
man, among the North American Indians, is said, when he is peering 
into the future, to carry on his back- three raven-skins with their 
tails fixed at right angles to his body, while on his head he wears 
a split raven-skin, so fastened as to let the huge and formidable 
beak project from the forehead.' In Sweden, it was long believed 
that the ravens which croaked by night in the forest swamps and 
wild moorlands were the ghosts of murdered persons, whose bodies 
had been concealed there by their undetected murderers, and had 
not received Christian burial. Beliefs like these have often given a 
partial protection to the raven in countries where he most needed 
it. People, like the Highlanders, who are quite willing that others 
should kill the raven, are not often willing to kill one themselves. 
Others, who would on no account shoot a raven, are willing to put 
down a strychnined egg for him, leaving him to be, as they flatter 
themselves, the agent of his own destruction. ‘Wickedness pro- 
ceedeth from the wicked, but my hand shall not be upon thee.’ 
To this day, in England, the prosperity of many a great family 
is supposed to depend upon the safety of the raven which has 
deigned to make his domicile under its protection. If he meets 
a violent death, a member of the family is sure to die within the 
year. 

Is it true or not truae—another curious and current belief—that 
the raven lives to an immense age, some say to a hundred or even to 
three hundred years? Old Hesiod is the father of the belief, and he 
is supported, more or less, by a host of ancient writers, the elder 
Pliny, Cicero, Aristophanes, Horace, Ovid, and Ausonius. Popular 

1 'N. Stanley’s British Birds, p. 187. 
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opinion in modern times quite agrees with them, as expressed in the 
Highland proverb, somewhat modified from Hesiod : 

Thrice the life of a dog is the life of a horse, 

Thrice the life of a horse is the life of a man, 

Thrice the life of a man is the life of a stag, 

Thrice the life of a stag is the life of a raven. 
There cannot be so much smoke without some fire behind it; and 
I am inclined to think that a raven does live to a great age for a 
bird, and that Horace’s epithet for the raven, annosus, and 
Tennyson’s ‘many-wintered crow’ are justified by facts. But the 
belief in its extreme age rests, I suspect, on one of its most touch- 
ing characteristics, its intense hereditary attachment to the spot, a 
particular cliff, a particular grove, a particular tree, where its ances- 
tors, where itself, and where its young have been born and bred. The 
most striking instance that has come within my own knowledge was at 
the home of my own grandfather, the Down House, Blandford. In 
a fine clump of beeches in a plantation named Littlewood, in the middle 
of the down, a raven used to build year after year. Year after year, 
the hen bird was shot upon the nest by an insensate gamekeeper; 
and, year after year, the male bird came back with a new mate to 
share her predecessor’s fate; at last, the male bird was shot as well, 
and the gamekeeper thought that he had done with them for ever. 
But a fresh pair, doubtless birds of the same stock which had been 
hatched there safely before the reign of the blood-thirsty game- 
keeper had begun, came next year and shared the same fate. Since 
then, the place knows them no more. 

The same spirit of local attachment, I have repeatedly observed, 
brings a pair of ravens, which, for some reason or other, have forsaken 
a former home, to revisit it. Flying high in air over it, they drop, 
as it were, from the clouds upon it, perch upon the favourite trees, 
and outdo themselves, while there, in their garrulity, chattering, as 
is probable in so intensely conservative a bird, if not of Elijah and of 
Odin, at all events of the good old times which they have themselves 
known. Now it is probable, I think, that it is this local attachment 
of a pair of ravens to a particular wood or tree which has given rise to 
the belief that the raven is a very Nestor among birds, a Nestor in 
age, as well as in wisdom and eloquence. Two or three generations 
ago, a ‘ raven-tree,’ ‘the pest or the pride of the village,’ it might be 
called according to the point of view, could be pointed out in many 
spots, in almost every county in England. The oldest inhabitant, 
a man perhaps of eighty or ninety years, could not ‘mind’ the time, 
nor his father before him, no, nor his father again before him, he 
would say with honest pride, when ‘the raven’ was not there. He 
must therefore be older than himself, as old, probably, as his grand- 
father, his father, and himself put together ! 

But if the raven has been a bird of evil repute and has hada 
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bad time of it in many parts of Europe, it has been quite otherwise 
in Scandinavia and its dependencies; for there the raven was the 
sacred bird of Odin, his spy, his messenger, his pioneer, his minister 
for war all in one. The banner of those ‘ kings of the sea’ was itself 
made in the shape of a raven, and was so constructed that when a 
fresh breeze bellied it, it looked as if the raven was fluttering its 
wings for flight ; and surely, no banner that was ever borne before a 
conquering host, not the Labarum of Constantine, not even the 
Crescent of the Saracens, not the Cross of the Crusaders, nor the 
Oriflamme of the French, carried such terror with it, as did the raven 
of the Norsemen among those on whom he was to make his fatal swoop. 
But happily the raven-standard did not always lead its followers to 
victory ; and the capture of one such standard wasa turning point in 
the fortunes of the English nation and of the best and greatest of 
English kings. Ragnar Ludbrog, a famous sea-king, was believed 
to have been stung to death by serpents, in the dungeon of the 
Northumbrian king, Ella, who had taken him prisoner. His sons 
swore to avenge him by conquering England, and his daughters 
managed to weave, in one noontide, the mysterious ‘ Raefan’ or raven- 
standard, which was to accompany them, and to help and to witness 
the conquest. Did it appear to flap its wings as they marched into 
battle, it was a sure omen of victory. Did they hang listlessly by 
his side, it was a sure presage of defeat. The fortunes of Alfred the 
Great were in that year, the year 898, at their very lowest. England 
had been reduced by the Danes to Wessex; and Wessex had shrunk 
tothe Isle of Athelney. The first battle was fought in North Devon. 
Whether the raven flapped or drooped his wings, the Saxon Chronicle 
does not tell us; but 890 of the warriors who followed it were slain, 
and the raven itself was captured. The good news put fresh heart 
into the faithful few who had clung to their king in his distress. 
He burst forth from his island fastness, and the capture of the 
raven was soon followed by the crowning victory of Ethandun, by 
the surrender and baptism of Guthrum and his followers, and by the 
Peace of Wedmore. Wessex was saved, and, through Wessex, 
England. 

One more appeal, as in the case of the owls, to those who love, or 
who are capable of loving, what is wild in nature, and I have done. 
Cicero tells us that, after the wholesale plunderings of Verres in Sicily, 
the duty of the guide who took you over a town which had formerly 
abounded in the richest treasures of Greek art was no longer to show 
you those treasures, but only mournfully to point to the places in 
which they had once been. So is it with the ravens. The ‘oldest 
inhabitant’ of a village here and there may still point, with pride 
and pleasure, tc a raven clump or a raven tree; but where now are 
the ravens? Sir Thomas Browne, writing of ravens in Norfolk two 
hundred years ago, said, ‘ Ravens are in great plenty near Norwich ; 
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and it is on this account that there are so few kites there.’ And, as 
late as 1829, another observer in Norfolk says, ‘ This bird is found in 
woods in every part of the county.’*? Now there are none at all. 
They have followed the way of the kite. Mr. Hudson was told by 
the old head keeper on the forest of Exmoor where ravens surely 
could do little harm, that, a quarter of a century ago, he trapped 
fifty-two ravens in one year. What wonder that now there is not 
one to be heard there? In Dorset, besides those spots which I have 
known, in my own time, to be tenanted and afterwards abandoned by 
ravens, I have ascertained that a generation or two ago they still built 
in Sherborne Park in one of the noble Scotch fir-trees planted there 
by Pope, and in Bryanston Park, on Rempston Heath and Bloxworth 
Heath, in Came Park and on Galton Common, at Milton Abbey and 
Buckland Newton, in the Coombe of Houghton and the Coombe of 
Bingham’s Melcombe, and—perhaps the most fitting place of all— 
on the ruins of Corfe Castle, just as they once built on Glastonbury 
Tor, in the adjoining county of Somerset. What would not Corfe 
Castle and Glastonbary Tor gain in impressiveness, if there were 
ravens there still? If only they were to be strictly protected, as 
they always have been at Badbury Rings, they might, owing to that 
strong hereditary local attachment which I have described, be, even 
now, drawn back to some of their ancestral homes. 

‘The raven,’ says the author of Birds of Wiltshire,® ‘is no mean 
ornament of a park, and speaks of a wide domain, and large timber, 
and an ancient family ; for the raven is an aristocratic bird and can- 
not brook a confined property and trees of young growth. Would 
that its predilection were more humoured and a secure retreat 
allowed by the larger proprietors on the land.’ The great landowner 
is, in my opinion, not so much to blame, except for the easy-going 
laissez-faire which allows him to put a gun into the hands of an 
unobservant, illiterate, and often blood-thirsty gamekeeper, and leaves 
him to do exactly what he likes with it. A great landowner does, 
as a rule, take some pride in ‘showing’ a fox whenever it is wanted. 
A heronry, if he is happy enough to possess one, he regards as the 
crowning glory of his park, even if the herons do make free with the 
inhabitants of his waters. He likes to hear that a rare bird is to be 
seen on his estate, and he will sometimes tolerate, perhaps eve 
rejoice at, the presence of an otter in his osier-beds, or of a badger 
in his sandy hills. It is the non-resident ‘shooting tenant,’ or 
worse still, ‘the syndicate of shooting tenants,’ who are the arch- 
enemies of all wild life. A shooting tenant has, with few marked 
exceptions, hardly any bowels of compassion for anything but his 
game. A ‘syndicate’ has none at all. A shooting tenant, of course 
with the same exceptions, values his land only for the head of game 


* Birds of Norfolk, by H. Stevenson, p. 257. 
% Quoted by Mr. Hudson in his Birds and Man, p. 119. 
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that he can get out of it, and visits it, chiefly or only, when the time 
for the battue has come. He pays his gamekeeper so much per head 
of game, and the gamekeeper makes it his business to destroy 
everything that is not game. 

Under these sinister influences many of our most interesting 
birds and animals are ceasing to exist. The bustard and the bittern, 
owing to the increase of the population and the reclamation of the 
fens, are things of the long past. The buzzard, the harrier, and the 
peregrine falcon are becoming rarer and rarer. The fork-tailed kite is 
as dead as Queen Anne. The Cornish chough is nearly as extinct as 
the Cornish language. The principle of a preserve for interesting wild 
animals, such as would otherwise be extirpated, has been established 
by the Americans, on an extensive scale, in the Yellowstone Park. 
It has been secured by the British Legislature, thanks chiefly to 
the exertions of Mr. Edward N. Buxton, in a part of Somaliland and 
elsewhere in Africa; and a similar preserve, on a small scale, which 
might be well extended to the New Forest, has been set apart by the 
Crown, in Wolmer Forest in Hampshire. No tribute could be more 
appropriate to the memory of Gilbert White, none would have given 
him more pleasure, than the consecration in perpetuity of a region 
through which he so often wandered, to the wild animals and birds 
which he so keenly loved. 

But why should not every large estate, if its owner be resident 
upon it, as is still happily the case in most parts of England, and if 
he have any love for real wild life, become, in itself, a sort of sanctuary ? 
There is a balance in nature which man never transgresses but at 
his cost. Witness it, the wholesale destruction of owls and hawks, 
and the portentous increase of rats and mice. There is a principle 
of ‘live and let live,’ which enlightened self-interest no less than 
the public good, sentiment no less than reason, demand. There 
may be as much game on an estate as any true and moderate 
sportsman can desire; but is there not also room in it for the wild 
swoop of the sparrow-hawk, for the graceful hovering of the kestrel, 
for the solemn hoot of the owl, for the harsh scream of the jay, for 
the cheerful chatter of the’magpie and the jackdaw? And among 
all the birds which charm the ear with their resonant cries, the eye 
by the beauty of their form, their colour or their flight, the 
historic imagination by the memories of the long past which are 
bound up with it, the raven, if only he can be induced to revisit and 
inhabit again the home of his ancestors, will always deserve the fore- 
most place, 


R. Boswortl SMITH. 
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REINCARNATION 


For some years past intellectual Westerns have sought to expound 
to the West this essentially Eastern doctrine. Presumably deriving 
their knowledge from Brahminical philosophy, they have enunciated 
the basic principle of this ancient belief and speculated upon its far- 
reaching influence upon Hindu thought, Hindu religion, even Hindu 
art. But one thing they have forgotten, or, remembering, have 
doubted their capacity to depict—the effect of this doctrine upon 
Hindu conduct; upon the daily life of the Hindu, prince and 
peasant alike. Resignation under the cruellest afflictions in the 
hope of improvement in a life to come; alien domination for seven 
long centuries ; millions swept away by plague and pestilence and 
famine—the history of India for seven long centuries is a living 
proof of the practical belief of her people in reincarnation. How 
could Westerns read that proof, though it be written in letters of 
fire ? 

Perhaps an exposition of that belief by a Brahmin not un- 
acquainted with both East and West might be deemed pertinent. 

It is a common opinion in the West—to some extent fostered by 
the writings of Mr. Kipling—that the ways of the Hindu are 
mysterious ; that his motives of conduct are inscrutable ; that it is 
impossible to predict under any given conditions how a Hindu would 
act. As against this common Western belief, the writer of this 
article seeks to prove that with one exception (to be mentioned here- 
after) the ways of the Hindu are as clear as a crystal brook ; that, of 
all people in the world, his motives of conduct can always be known 
to a certainty; that under any given conditions it is as easy to 
predict his course of conduct as to foretell that a stone thrown up 
into the air will surely return to earth ; in fine, that the Hindu is 
the exact antithesis of what he is supposed to be—that his rules of 
conduct are as clearly defined as the laws of gravitation. 

(1) The Hindu is nothing if not religious. His religious frame 
of mind has been at once his greatest fault and his greatest virtue. 
As an example of the former, it stopped the political development 
of his country since the days of Manu. The Roman, intellectually 
his inferior, outstripped him in the race for political progress ; for 
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he had learnt early to separate religious laws from the principles 
of political science. The Hindu had not; hence his subsequent 
political stagnation. On the other hand, his religious instincts have 
made him the one man whose practice is identical with his belief. 
Nay, more; in religious principles he is the one catholic in the 
world. If he sees a beautiful idea in any religion whatsoever, he 
forthwith adopts it into his own and carries it into practice in his 
daily life. The Sermon on the Mount probably contains the noblest 
ideals known toman. The present writer, though a Brahmin, has 
no hesitation in admitting that, especially because the one ‘ Christian ’ 
he has ever met who actually practised those ideals was a ‘ heathen.’ 
He was a young student in the Calcutta University who had read the 
Bible in the course of his English studies, and, reading it, had 
adopted the maxims of the Sermon as the teachings of a great rishi. 
Then, one day, being struck on the left cheek by a fellow student 
in a moment of anger, he meekly turned to him the right, saying 
nothing. Such is the practical religion of the Hindu. 

(2) As regards his daily life, he has only two leading principles 
upon which his entire conduct depends—the doctrines of reincarna- 
tion and of karma. The latter it is not necessary to define; it is 
equivalent to the Christian maxim ‘as thou hast sown, so shalt thou 
reap. The former is more subtle. Yet, comparing it with the 
basic principle of Christianity, the difference between them is not so 
great as it seems; certainly not essential. Christianity indeed 
allows man but one life of probation in which to be saved or lost ; 
the Brahminical doctrine of reincarnation several. But in either 
creed it is the sum total of good deeds that must save. In Christianity 
the probation lasts a portion of a century; in Brahminism several 
centuries. In the former, the actual moment of death is all- 
important ; in the latter that moment is only like the moment of 
sleep; there is a new day after it. Yet in Brahminism also there is 
a final death ; only it comes at the moment of attaining perfection, 
after centuries of expiation, if need be. If then we compare this 
belief with the doctrine of purgatory in the Church of Rome, or with 
the general Protestant belief that hell is not eternal, there remains 
very little essential difference between the basic principles of 
Brahminism and Christianity. 

(3) The Hindu does not believe that every man will necessarily 
be re-born as one of the lower animals. The sinner may be, as a just 
retribution ; but even he not necessarily. Similarly, the just man 
may not necessarily re-appear as a still juster man. In either case, 
the Hindu does not limit the forms which the soul of man may 
take in its successive migrations. All that is essential to the 
doctrine is that in the case of the sinner the next form will be lower 
in moral perception, in the case of the just man higher; but the 
exact nature of the form the Hindu does not profess to know. 
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For instance, in the higher grade there may be a state inter- 
mediate between man and ‘angel’ (defining angel in the Christian 
sense); more than man, less than angel; may be, not must be. One 
just man may pass through the intermediate state; another, higher 
in merit, leap above it. In any case, this state is not necessarily to 
be identified with that of the spirit world of popular imagination ; 
beings in that state may or may not have power to manifest them- 
selves to us; the Hindu does not profess to know which. All that 
is essential to his belief is that in the higher grade various souls 
will pass through various higher stages, whatever those stages be, 
each according to its merits. And even as ‘ angels’ may fall, so also 
may a soul in such eminence. But even then it would not be lost 
for ever, as Lucifer was lost, according to Christian teaching. Its 
trials would only be increased by that fall ; perhaps, if the sin be very 
great, it would be set back several avatars. And even if it falls 
repeatedly, there would always remain the possibility of repentance. 
Nay, most Hindu thinkers believe that the usual lot of a soul is to 
pass through such a vicissitude, rising and falling, but rising on the 
whole, like the Himalayas from the plains of India, the summit of 
Gaurisankar being the perfection that is nirvana; only the most 
favoured soul can attain nirvana by a continuous rise. And the 
Creator alone must judge the moment when perfection is attained, 
applying a test far higher in the case of the soul thus favoured than 
in that of the average one that has risen and fallen. For even as the 
Christian, so also does the Hindu believe that the merit of each soul is 
to be judged by the light it has received, not by the Divine standard of 
perfection itself. Thus again do Brahminism and Christianity meet. 

Bearing these principles in mind, the motives of conduct that 
rule the daily life of the Hindu should not be difficult to understand. 
Even as the Christian has two main commandments (to love God 
above all things and his neighbour as himself), so also has the Hindu 
these two doctrines of reincarnation and karma for his daily 
guidance. The perfect Christian is commanded to love his neighbour 
‘as himself,’ The ideal Hindu has to obey exactly the same law in 
the doctrine of karma. In any given case if his own interest be 
in conflict with that of his neighbour, he is morally bound to forego 
the seeking of his interest; in fine, if he would be perfect, he must 
consider not merely himself but his neighbour likewise. In connec- 
tion therewith one could hardly do better than quote some of the 
Hindu maxims of conduct from a book recently published, and 
written by an Indian Prince :! 

Blessed is he that wipes away the tears of others; for his own tears shall be 
wiped away. 

Blessed is he that, seeking his own just happiness, gives up that search because 





1 The Romance of an Eastern Prince. (Grant Richards.) 
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of the pain it might inflict upon another; for even in the hour that he has 
abandoned his search he shall have found it. 

Blessed is he that, lying on his death-bed, finds the sum total of happiness he 
has brought to the world to be greater than the sum total of pain he has inflicted 
upon the world ; for the balance shall be given back to him multiplied a thousand- 
fold. 


Then as maxims of conduct for those that seek a yet greater 
perfection : 


If a bee sting you, and you in anger close your hand upon it to crush it, then 
I say unto you: open your hand and let the bee go. What is the pain of the 
sting to the life of the bee? The life is all that the bee has. If you can but kill 
it or let it go, it behoves you to let it go. 

If a murderer come to kill you with a drawn sword, and you have a pistol in 
your hand and raise it to shoot him dead at your feet, then I say unto you: cast 
away the pistol and let the murderer kill you. For then your soul, which is in 
grace, will find rest; but if you kill the murderer, who already has sin in his 
heart, his soul will burn in fire. 


How like the Sermon on the Mount! Thus again do Brahminism 
and Christianity meet in the highest perfection ! 

There is, however, one difference—not indeed between Brahmin- 
ism and Christianity, nor between the perfect Hindu and the perfect 
Christian, but between the average Hindu and the average Christian. 
The Hindu, because of his intense religious tendencies, tries to practise 
most of the principles of the doctrine of karma; the average 
Christian seldom tries to carry out the sublime precepts of the Sermon 
on the Mount. Consider the case of even the reprobate Hindu. There 
never has been known an instance of a Hindu consciously dying what 
Christians would call an ‘ unhappy death.’ Imagine a hardened repro- 
bate, sinning up to the last, accumulating crime upon crime. Then 
the moment he sees the hand of death upon him and realises the inevit- 
able decree of fate, that instant his whole mental attitude changes. 
‘In this life I have been a failure,’ he confesses in his inmost heart. 
‘I shall try to do better in the next; shall accept the pain awaiting 
me. Such a frame of mind is not far distant from the Christian 
notion of repentance, though it be but a death-bed repentance. 
Even in these fallen days notorious dacoits or commonplace murderers 
may be seen in India walking to the gallows in calm dignity. ‘Mere 
apathy,’ says the average English spectator, scanning the immobile 
face. ‘ Stoic indifference,’ perhaps comments his more intellectual 
brother, noting the steadfast eye. ‘Christian resignation,’ answers 
the Brahmin, reading the inmost heart. 

If such be the case of the reprobate, what shall we say of the 
average Hindu, one who is neither saint nor confirmed sinner? 
Secretive, mysterious, uncommunicative indeed to the European ; 
for the European in India has little of human sympathy in his 
make, little desire or capacity to make friendship that leads to 
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the communion of minds and hearts. But what is the average 
Hindu in his dealings with his neighbour? Even this: an ideal 
‘Christian,’ save in one thing—where the interests of his loved ones 
are at stake. Then the saintliest Hindu becomes a sinner. He 
would see the whole world go to ruin if thereby he could bring 
happiness to his loved one—be it parent or child, wife or mistress, 
From his earliest childhood the Hindu is taught one practical virtue: 
to love his own people. Reverence for parents, love for brothers 
and sisters, constitute his chief moral training in his youth; from 
that, the love for wife and child follows in the course of nature. It 
becomes the keynote of his external conduct. If he falls, it is for the 
love of them. Even ifhis love be illicit, from it there spring the main 
motives of his conduct, good or evil. 

The European that understands this will find no such ‘ mystery’ 
in the ways of the Hindu as Mr. Kipling has sought to imply in his 
writings. There are exceptions to everything, but usually let him 
try to understand Hindu conduct, in the first instance, by the 
doctrines of reincarnation and karma. If he sees the Hindu showing 
kindness and tenderness to the lower animals, let him know that the 
Hindu does so out of compassion for fallen manhood that may 
perchance dwell reincarnated within them. If he sees cringing 
servility suddenly give place to pride and hauteur, let him know that 
in that instant the debased Hindu suddenly realises that in a future 
life his position and that of the one to whom he had cringed may 
be reversed—that then he may receive the homage and the other 
cringe. Let him know also that the so-called ‘fatalism’ of the 
Hindu is in reality but another manifestation of this belief in 
reincarnation. ‘What is to be, is to be,’ is not the true Hindu 
belief; rather, ‘everything will be changed hereafter.’ The hope of 
improvement in one’s lot in a new life, not admission of helplessness 
in this; improvement by one’s own virtues, not by Divine mandate 
alone. The history of India is in itself a proof of this practical 
belief. 

And if these two tests of belief in reincarnation and karma fail, 
let the European that seeks to understand the ways of the Hindu 
apply the remaining test—his love; alike in deeds of virtue and of 
sin. In such a case let him try to realise that to the Hindu the 
ties of affection are stronger far than triple steel. Where that 
affection is at stake, king, country, the entire world, may go to 
perdition. The history of India for seven long centuries is a proof 
of this also. Cannot the European read it? It is fairly writ in 
letters of fire. Seven centuries ago King Prithiraj of Delhi, 
Emperor of all India, lost his kingdom, his life, the very destiny of 
his country for the love of Princess Sanjogini of Kanauj. And 
since that day the conduct of the humblest Hindu, in sin and in 
virtue, has been but a reiteration of that sad tragedy. 
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Both in regard to the love of the Hindu as a motive of conduct, 
and in his belief in reincarnation, one could not close this 
argument with a more striking proof than that supplied in the book 
mentioned above, The Romance of an Eastern Prince. In it we 
have the clearing up of a ‘ mystery’ of Hindu life, the revelation of 
a motive of Hindu tragedy. The hero, an Indian Prince, is 
dominated by his love throughout his life. In his earliest youth he 
gives his entire love to his parents. Then, having lost them, and 
having no brother or sister, he concentrates all his affections upon 
an adopted sister, a mere child. She is the sister of another young 
Prince whose acquaintance he has made in the Raj-Kumar College at 
Ajmere. Him he learns to love as a brother; wherefore the sister 
of his ‘ brother’ becomes his ‘own sister.’ Years pass. To him she 
still remains a sister, and a mere child. But, unrealised by him, the 
child has now grown to be a woman. Then to his horror the scales 
suddenly fall from his eyes. He realises that ‘in making her his 
sister, he had not succeeded in making himself her brother—that in 
giving her all the love in his heart, a brother’s love, he had gained 
in return all the love in her heart, which was not a sister’s love.’ 
Forthwith he resigns his princedom, and disappears. His motive is 
thoroughly Eastern. Having called her sister he can never call 
her wife ; for in India the law of adoption is equal to the law of 
nature; once a sister, for ever a sister. Moreover, he knows that 
according to immemorial custom she will soon be compelled to marry, 
he likewise. He could not spare her the pain of the first; but he 
could of the second—of the knowledge of his union to some other 
woman. Hedisappears, hoping that she will believe him to be dead. 

He comes to London secretly and in disguise. Here, unhappily, 
he falls in love with an English lady; tries to win her, as man, not 
as prince ; fails. 

Meanwhile, a cruel tragedy has been enacted within him. Every 
nation has believed, some time or other in its history, in the coming 
ofa Messiah. But even as to Israel, so also to India—the Messiah is 
to come as a national hero and a conqueror. According to ancient 
Hindu prophecy the tenth and last avatar of Krishna is now due ; he 
is to come again to rebuild the walls of Ujjain and Hostinapur, and 
restore the lost splendour of Hind. And from his earliest youth the 
hero of The Romance of an Eastern Prince had sincerely believed 
himself to be that avatar of Krishna! Nay, all the conditions of 
prophecy were seemingly fulfilled in him. Thus he had yielded up 
his whole life to fit himself for that supreme destiny. 

Then suddenly the whole edifice upon which he had built that 
destiny lies fallen at his feet. His eyes are opened. He discovers 
that he is not Krishna; that his whole life has been one stupendous 
failure—one long blasphemy. The shock leads him to suicide. But, 
refusing to yield up a last lingering hope, he first appeals to the 
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justice of the Deity to send him back to life in a new incarnation as 
Krishna. 

And there remains one thing more for him to do, to make one 
last reparation to the Hindu princess whose life he has unwittingly 
wrecked. Before his death he sends her this message : 

Soul to soul, flesh to flesh: thou canst not be my wedded bride till from death 


I do return; for in this life I have called thee my own sister. Wait, watch my 
returning. Seek for me anew amid marble and alabaster. 


From the Christian standpoint his last act is indefensible, 
From the Brahminical, inevitable ; perhaps also heroic. 


NARAYAN HARISCHANDRA, 
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Iv the church of San Lorenzo Maggiore at Naples hangs one of the 
most beautiful altar-pieces of the Trecento, Simone Martini’s 
Coronation of King Robert by St. Lowis of Toulouse. This picture 
is not only a consummate work of art; it is a great historical illus- 
tration, and is connected with two names which occupy an important 
place not merely in the history of the kingdom of Naples, but also 
in world-history. Moreover, upon the predella of this picture is to 
be found an original inscription, probably from the hand of the artist 
himself, which tells both the name and the nationality of the master 
who painted it. Every line of this altdr-piece confirms the inscrip- 
tion. No one now doubts that the Coronation of King Robert is a 
work of the great Sienese master. Modern critics agree that it is 
one of the most sincere, the most characteristic of all existing 
examples of his achievement. 

It seems inconceivable that any successful attempt could ever have 
been made to rob the author of such a work of the credit due to 
him. But the parochial patriotism of the Italian archeologist and 
art historian is never daunted by mere facts. The feat was accom- 
plished, and most successfully accomplished. Erudite Neapolitans, 
eager to enhance the artistic reputation of their fellow-countrymen, 
managed to persuade themselves and the world that this typical 
Sienese painting was the work of a half-mythical local master, 
Simone Napoletano. In a similar fashion, in the sixteenth and 
following centuries, this shadowy artist was furnished with a whole 
catalogue of heterogeneous paintings. Nor was he provided with 
stolen works alone. Patriotic archzologists came to the aid of the 
local art critics. Simone Napoletano was supplied with a biography. 
Ultimately, not content with stealing Sienese pictures for their hero, 
the art historians of Naples appropriated a piece of Sienese history. 
In a guide book ! written by local antiquarians for the members of a 
scientific congress held in Naples—a work which was publicly 
described in its own day as ‘a most learned and accurate book ’—an 


' Napoli e sue vicinante: Guida offerta agli Scienziati nel congresso del 1845, 
vol. i. p, 296. Quoted by Crowe and Cavalcaselle, A New History of Italian 
Painting, vol. i. p. 321 (London, 1864). 
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account was given of the triumphal procession of the clergy and 
people of Naples that accompanied one of Simone Napoletano’s 
masterpieces when it was borne from the artist’s house to San 
Domenico. This story was evidently modelled upon the well-authen- 
ticated historical narrative of the joyful procession that followed 
Duccio’s great Majestas when the great ancona of the Sienese 
master was carried in state from his house near the Porta a Stal- 
loreggi to the Cathedral.? 

The only thing to be said about the Neapolitan version of the 
Sienese story is that the picture to which it is attached is not by 
Simone Napoletano, and does not even belong to his age or school. 
It is by an Umbrian master, and was painted a century after the 
period in which Simone Napoletano flourished. In no early manu- 
script, in no printed chronicle of the fourteenth or fifteenth century 
can be found any reference to such an event in Naples. 

Distinguished German and English critics who had not sounded 
the depths of Italian local prejudice accepted without question some 
of the most astounding inventions of patriotic Neapolitans like 
Dominici. Kugler himself acquiesced in the attribution of the 
Coronation of King Robert to the Neapolitan master. At the 
hotels in Naples foreign dilettanti were accustomed to prattle about 
the masterpieces of Simon of Naples. 

In a similar way the works in Naples of the Sienese sculptor 
Tino di Camaino were given to Neapolitan artists. And vain, over- 
rated Naples, self-styled nobilissima, might have continued to 
persuade the world that some out of the very few masterpieces of the 
Trecento she possesses were the work of her own sons had not a 
humble archivist, in that unfortunate way archivists have, produced 
documents which silenced for ever the claims of local connoisseurs. 

The artistic reputation of Siena was peculiarly liable to detraction 
by subtraction. In the fourteenth century the influence of her art 
was felt in every great Italian town, and in some cities across the 
Alps. Her architects found honourable employment at Rome and 
Naples, at Orvieto and Perugia. Her school of sculpture was the 
most prolific in Italy. Even in Florence itself all the most im- 
portant sculptured monuments executed in the first thirty years 
of the fourteenth century were chiselled by Sienese artists. Her 
painters went everywhere. They were employed in Rome and 
Florence, Orvieto and Arezzo, Perugia and Assisi, Pisa and Pistoia, 
Citta di Castello and Castiglione Fiorentino, Naples and Avignon. 

? An anonymous chronicler who would seem to have taken part in the festival 
has left us an account of it. His testimony is confirmed by the account-book of the 
Camarlingo of the Commune for the year 1311, At page 261 of this book we read 
‘ Ancho viii sol. a Marsefetto Buoninsegne, a Pericciuolo Salvucci, a Certiere Guidi, 
a Marcho Cierreti, trombatori et ciaramella et nacchare del chomune di Siena, per 


una richontrata che feciero de la Tavola de la Vergine Maria, a ragione di due soldi 
per uno, sechondo la forma de’ patti ch’ene tra ‘1 chomune di Siena e loro.’ 
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They exercised a most important influence on the nascent schools 
of Umbria and on the school of Pisa. Sienese goldsmiths were 
employed by Pope and Emperor alike. One of them made the 
crown of Dante’s hero, the Emperor Henry the Seventh. Others were 
the official goldsmiths of successive occupants of the Holy See. 

Siena, however, had no art historians to tell of her early artistic 
triumphs. The great historians and critics of art in the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries belonged to the rival city. Only in recent ages 
has Siena shown any great regard for her artistic reputation. It is 
quite natural, therefore, that those of her sons who in the T'recento 
made beautiful things for other cities were robbed of the credit due 
to them. No one wrote much about the early masters of Siena. 
The very names of some of them were wellnigh forgotten. The 
local patriot in Florence or Naples who asserted that a Sienese 
work in one or the other city was by a native master ran little 
risk of being contradicted. 

In Florence, to a much greater degree than in Naples, the spirit 
of local patriotism manifested itself in her archeologists and art 
historians. In the latter half of the fifteenth century there was a 
succession of writers culminating in Vasari who were eager to prove 
that the whole credit of the revival of the art of painting in Italy 
belonged to Florence. ‘It became an axiom with Tuscan historians 
that every great artist’ in Siena or ‘in northern Italy about whose 
artistic education they knew little or nothing must have been 
initiated into the art of painting in Florence,’* and that every 
important early picture or fresco that could not be proved to be by 
an artist of another school was by a Florentine master. They were 
not content with hymning the mighty genius of Giotto; for Giotto 
had contemporaries of other schools, who, though lesser men, were 
also innovators. They were anxious to show that in the previous 
age when all was darkness elsewhere the new light was already 
shining in the city by the Arno. Consequently, in the latter half of 
the fifteenth century, it began to be the fashion to exalt Cimabue. 
Regardless of the fact that Ghiberti had merely alluded to Cimabue 
as one of the exponents of the Greek manner of painting, and that 
Cennino Cennini in his two brief accounts of the revival of his art 
had made no allusion at all to Giotto’s reputed master, Cimabue was 
held up to admiration as the father of Italian painting. 

It was, of course, necessary to provide Cimabue with a list of 
works and with a legend. This was first done in the early part of 
the sixteenth century. Albertini, in his Memoriale’ published in the 
year 1510, gave the first list of his works, and shortly afterwards a 
contemporary of Albertini, the author of the Libro di Antonio Billi, 
first related very briefly some of the stories in regard to the 


* Richter, Notes to Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, p.105. London: George Bell 
& Sons, 1892. 
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S. Maria Novella altar-piece which twelve uncritical generations have 
accepted. He mentions Charles of Anjou’s alleged visit to the artist, 
and for the first time tells the story of the triumphal procession of 
the Rucellai Madonna from the artist’s house to S. Maria Novella.‘ 
To Giorgio Vasari fell the congenial task of embroidering and 
embellishing the Cimabue legend. The earlier Lives of the Aretine 
biographer, his biographies of Giotto and Duccio, of Agostino di 
Giovanni and Agnolo di Ventura, are full of inaccuracies, improbable 
anecdotes and stories which have been proved to be inventions. 
But his Life of Cimabue is perhaps the most unveracious of all of 
them. Vasari did not even know the painter’s name. He did not 
know the name of his family. He considerably ante-dated his 
career. Beyond Dante’s vague mention of the artist, and the 
scarcely more informing allusions to him of the early commentators 
upon the Divina Commedia, he had no early documentary evidence 
to help him. Save for some late traditions he had, in fact, little more 
than his own imagination to depend upon. 

But to Vasari his imagination was a very present help in time of 
need. In his anxiety to exalt his hero by depreciating his con- 
temporaries and predecessors he began his biography with one of the 
most astounding of the many extraordinary misrepresentations to be 
found in his great work :—‘ The overwhelming flood of evils by which 
unhappy Italy had been submerged and devastated,’ he writes, ‘ had 
not only destroyed whatever could properly be called buildings, 
but, a still more deplorable consequence, had totally exterminated 
the artists themselves, when by the will of God, in the year 1240 
Giovanni Cimabue, of the noble family of that name, was born in the 
city of Florence to give the first light to the art of painting.’® This 
sentence contains at least four errors upon plain matters offact. To 
comment upon the first of them would be to insult the intelligence 
of my readers. As I think upon it, there rise before me the noblest 
works of the greatest school of architecture that modern Italy has 
produced—a school that arose in Vasari’s own Tuscany, but not in 
Florence. I see Pisa Cathedral; the cathedral of Lucca, and San 
Michele in that city ; and S. Giovanni Fuorcivitas at Pistoia ; I see, 
too, the noble abbeys of Tuscany built under French influence, 5. 
Galgano in the valley of the Merse, and 8. Antimo near Montalcino. 
And not only had Tuscany produced great architects in the Middle 
Ages ; before the coming of Cimabue there were flourishing schools 


* See Il libro di Antonio Billi, in the Archivio Storico Italiano, Serie V., tom. 
vii., 1891, dispensa 2a, p. 318. This book was composed between 1506 and 1532. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that neither Villani nor any other early chronicler 
mentions either of these supposed incidents. It was from ‘ Billi’ that Vasari obtained 
his knowledge of these tales. 

5 Vasari, Lives of the Painters, etc., Mrs. Foster's translation, vol. i. p. 34 
London: George Bell & Sons. 
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of painting both in Siena and in Florence in which Coppo di 
Marcovaldo and Duccio received their training. 

The Florentines, as I have said, provided Cimabue with a list of 
works. Like the Neapolitans, they took the paintings of foreign 
artists to give them to their hero. Like loquacious Naples, boastful 
Florence found dumb Siena good to steal from. Just as the 
Coronation of King Robert was filched from Simone Martini and 
handed over to Simone Napoletano, so the Rucellai Madonna at 
S. Maria Novella was taken from its Sienese author by patriotic 
Florentines and assigned to a local master, to Cimabue. That this 
Madonna was painted by Duccio of Buoninsegna both Stilhritik and 
documentary evidence prove. One of the most distinguished of the 
followers of Morelli declared after careful examination of the picture 
that ‘it differed in nothing’ from Duccio’s great Mayjestas in the 
Opera del Duomo at Siena.’ The present writer can indeed detect 
some slight differences in style between the two pictures; but they 
are only such differences as one would expect to find in two works 
painted by the same artist in a period of rapid development in the 
art of painting. In its form, in its colour, in its technique, the 
Rucellai Madonna is entirely Sienese. The altar-piece at S. Maria 
Novella is an early work, and it has ‘the peculiarities of Duccio’s 
early style. Something of Byzantine stiffness and Byzantine con- 
vention is, of course, to be found in it. In the treatment of the 
drapery we do not find the same freedom, the same knowledge of the 
human form, the same traces of Gothic influence that manifest 
themselves in Duccio’s last great masterpiece. The features, too, 
of the Virgin remind us of the works of his Byzantine predecessors. 
The Child, however, does not differ at all from his later representa- 
tions of the Divine Infant. In the figures of the angels supporting 
the throne we see another type created by Duccio and reproduced in 
the works of one of his greatest followers, in Segna di Buonaventura’s 
altar-pieces at Castiglione Fiorentino and Citta di Castello.’ 

And documentary evidence confirms the conclusions of the 
connoisseurs. The documentary history of the Rucellai Madonna 
appears in fact to be quite clear and unbroken. On the 15th of 
April, 1285, Duccio di Buoninsegna agreed to paint a large Madonna 
for the Confraternity of S. Maria of Florence, an altar-piece which 
was to be placed in their chapel in S. Maria Novella.* The chapel 
of this society in the year 1316 was the chapel of St. Gregory, after- 


® Richter, Lectures on the National Gallery, p.6. London: Longmans, 1898. 

7 See my History of Siena, pp. 338, 339, for a full discussion of the analogies of 
style in these two pictures. (Murray, 1902.) 

* Arch. di Stato, Florence, Archivio Diplomatico. Pergamene spettanti al convento 
di 8. Marco. See Milanesi, Documenti per la Storia dell’ Arte Senese, vol. i. pp. 158- 
160. As this document has been known to archivists for the last hundred and 
twenty years, it is difficult to understand why some scientific critics speak of it as 
“a recently discovered document.’ 
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wards the Bardi chapel, which is in the right transept of S. Maria 
Novella and immediately adjoins the chapel now known as the 
Rucellai chapel. There is no record that Cimabue or any other 
Florentine painter of his generation painted a Madonna for the 
Dominican church. When this Madonna of Duccio appears again 
in history in the sixteenth century, it is found hanging on the wal) 
just outside the Bardi chapel. The reason for its removal is quite 
clear. It was in the year 1335 that the chapel of St. Gregory 
passed into the hands of the Bardi of Vernio. No doubt the Bardi 
wished to decorate the chapel themselves and to provide it with an 
altar-piece of their own choosing. Consequently the Madonna of the 
Confraternity of S. Maria was placed just outside the chapel on the 
adjoining wall. The Confraternity continued to assemble in the 
right transept of S. Maria Novella, in that part of the church where 
they had been accustomed to sing their Jauds, and their picture was 
placed as near as possible to its former home. There it remained 
until Vasari’s day, when it was removed into the Rucellai chapel. 

Surely few early Italian pictures have so clear and straight- 
forward a history. The historians of S. Maria Novella, from Padre 
Fineschi,® who wrote in the eighteenth century, to Mr. Wood- 
Brown *°—patient archivists who have spent years in the careful 
study of the documentary history of the Dominican convent—agree 
that the Rucellai Madonna is the picture the Confraternity of 
S. Maria commissioned Duccio to paint in the year 1285. In the 
archives of the Convent they can find no reference at all to Cimabue. 
The leading members of the scientific school of critics, following a 
different method of inquiry, have arrived at the same conclusions as 
the students of archives. Dr. Wyckhoff and Dr. Richter maintain 
that the Rucellai Madonna is undoubtedly a work of the Sienese 
master. But as some ultra-conservative connoisseurs cherished the 
belief in Simone Napoletano’s authorship of the Coronation of King 
Robert after it had been abandoned by the rest of the world, so there 
are here and there a few critics who still think that a late traditional 
attribution, the origin of which can be easily accounted for, can be 
put in the balances against this great weight of evidence, critical 
and historical. 

In a similar manner other altar-pieces by foreign artists were 
given to Cimabue. In an uncritical age the now obvious fact that 
they were by several different hands passed unnoticed. It was 
Florence who produced or adopted the chief writers upon Italian 
art; and it was Florence who gained the ear of the civilised world. 
Vasari—who, when to invent was required, always succeeded in 
outdoing all his contemporaries and predecessors—gave to Cimabue 

® Fineschi, Memorie istoriche per servire alle Vite degli uomini illustri del Conv. 


di Santa Maria Novella, p. 321, also pp. xli and xlii. (Florence, 1780.) - 
© Wood-Brown, The Dominican Convent of S. Maria Novella. (Edinburgh, 1902) 
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the whole series of frescoes in the choir of the Upper Church of 
Assisi as well as all the frescoes on the vaults and on the upper 
part of the walls of the nave—an attribution which not even the 
most conservative of critics will now defend. Not content with 
having robbed the Roman and Sienese schools of painting of the 
credit due to them for the important part they played in the 
evolution of Italian painting, the Florentines purloined a piece of 
Sienese history. Like the Neapolitan archzologists of a later age, 
they appropriated and adapted the historical narrative of the 
triumphal reception of Duccio’s ancona at Siena on the 9th of June 
1311. On that day a public holiday was proclaimed in Siena. All 
shops and offices were closed. The forest of towers in whose shadowy 
avenues the citizens had their homes vibrated with the clangour of 
a hundred bells. With great pomp the ecclesiastical and civic 
dignitaries of Siena and the principal men of the city bore Duccio’s 
Madonna from the artist’s house to its place above the high altar of 
their cathedral. 

The student of comparative mythology knows that a striking 
story, true or imaginary, belonging to one race was often borrowed 
altogether or in part by some neighbouring people. The nation 
that stole it gave it in course of time-a new setting, attached it to 
another place or object, and altered the names of the principal 
actors whilst preserving intact the main incidents of the narrative. 
This is what may have happened in the case of this narrative. The 
story of the procession of Duccio’s Majestas no doubt reached 
Florence, and was told and retold there. In course of time the 
name of the Sienese artist was forgotten, but Cimabue’s name was 
kept fresh in men’s minds by Dante’s eulogy of him. Ultimately 
the name of the Florentine painter took the place of that of Duccio 
in the traditional narrative ; and when, at the time of the Renais- 
sance, the Rucellai Madonna was attributed to Cimabue the trans- 
planted story of the procession of the Majestas was naturally 
attached to that great picture. 

The misdeeds of the Florentines did not end here. There is 
documentary evidence to show that Duccio was at work as a painter 
twenty-three years before the earliest documentary mention of Cima- 
bue."! Vasari, however, placed Duccio’s biography amongst those of 
the later Giottesques. He robbed the earliest of the great Italian 
masters whose achievement is known to us of all his most important 
followers, writing of them as pupils of Giotto. Just as the Neapolitans 
had done, the Florentines stole also the works of Tino di Camaino 
of his school and gave them to their own fellow-countrymen. 


" The earliest mention of Duccio is in an account-book of the Biccherna of the 
year1278. Arch. di Stato, Siena. Biccherna, Libro d’ entrata e uscita, ad ann., c. 34. 


See also Lisini, Notizie di Duccio, pittore. Inthe Bullettino Senese, anno v., fasc. i., 
p. 43. 
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The Florentines made even more dupes than did the Neapolitan 
archeologists. A whole succession of Kuglers accepted without 
question the statements of their patriotic historians in regard to 
Cimabue and his achievement. Florence was the petted darling of 
the dilettanti. When the lie that she had made was en marche, 
nothing could stop it. To the cultured curate the word Cimabue 
was as blessed as Mesopotamia. The Maoriland extensionist on the 
plains of Canterbury babbled of Cimabue, and high-toned Californians 
at ‘literary teas’ repeated Vasari’s stolen story of the Passing of the 
Picture. 


An attempt has recently been made by one of the most distin- 
guished of English art-critics, Mr. Roger Fry, to rehabilitate the 
discredited Cimabue legend.’* The Mrs. Harris of Florentine paint- 
ing has been provided with a new and revised catalogue of works. 
Morellian methods have been applied to pictures traditionally 
ascribed to Cimabue, and we have been given a list of his 
‘peculiarities’ of style. It may be well, then, to examine again 
the evidence both of documents and of style-criticism as to 
Cimabue’s life and achievement. And, first of all, putting aside 
all late traditions that cannot be traced back to an earlier date than 
two hundred years after the death of the Florentine artist, and 
rejecting the discredited stories of Vasari, what evidence can be 


gleaned about Cimabue from contemporary documents, or from the 
pages of early writers ? 


Whilst we find in Tuscan archives many documentary references 
to Duccio in writings of the thirteenth century, we do not find one 
reference whatsoever to Cimabue in any manuscript of that age.’ In 
the fourteenth century the references to the Florentine painter are 
few in number. They fall naturally into two groups. We have first 
of all an allusion in Dante, which was commented upon by the 
Anonimo in a passage I have already alluded to. Dante tells us 
that, before Giotto, Cimabue held the field in painting. This line 
does not even prove that Cimabue was the greatest of Florentine 
painters, and certainly gives no ground for the assumption that he 
was the greatest of Italian painters. Dante was full of parochial 
patriotism. He was a Florentine of the Florentines, and was 
exceedingly partial to his friends. There is an early tradition that 
Cimabue was a friend of Dante. Whether this was so or not, Dante’s 
reference to Cimabue merely tells us that there was a distinguished 
artist in Florence called Cimabue. To make it mean anything more 
is to show ignorance of Dante and of the strength and narrowness of 

2 Fry, Giotto. In the Monthly Review, December 1900, pp. 145-148. 

‘3 A notarial deed, quoted by Strygowski (Cimabue und Rom, Vienna, 1888, 
p. 158), dated the 18th of June, 1272, bears the signature Cimabove pictor de 


Florentia. But there is no proof that this Cimabove was Cenni de’ Pepi, and the 
best modern authorities hold that it does not refer to him. 
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his prejudices. But upon this line, and upon a tradition that cannot 
be traced farther back than the year 1510—that is, two hundred and 
fifty years after the date Vasari gives of the birth of Cimabue—Mr. Fry 
builds his whole case. His argument may be fairly summarised 
thus : ‘ Dante tells us that Cimabue held the field in painting. If 
Cimabue held the field in painting, there is a probability, almost 
amounting to a certainty, that he helped to decorate the Church of 
S. Francesco at Assisi.’ At Assisi, Mr. Fry continues, we find two or 
three frescoes by an artist whose work has some peculiarities of style 
which are to be found in some of the heterogeneous collection of 
pictures traditionally ascribed to Cimabue. 

This argument is open to criticism in many ways, as we shall 
presently see. It is enough to say here that Mr. Fry makes too 
much of this single line of patriotic Dante, and of the unconfirmed 
ex parte statements of sixteenth-century Florentines. So slender 
a foundation will not bear the huge superstructure he erects upon it. 
The evidence of documents and of style-criticism alike proves that 
not from the Florentine, but from the Roman and Sienese schools 
came the great decorators of the thirteenth century. It was 
not until Giotto grew to maturity that Florence began to take a 
pre-eminent position in the art of painting. ll early allusions to 
Cimabue tend to confirm this view, and to strengthen the conviction 
that in his own day he was merely regarded as one of the many ex- 
ponents of the Greek manner. Boccacio and the anonymous com- 
mentator on Dante add very little to our knowledge of Cimabue. 
They do not help us to identify one work of his. The statement of 
the Anonimo only tends to show that the artist’s achievement was 
small in quantity; as the commentator relates that he had a habit 
of destroying his own works when they did not please him, however 
much trouble they had cost him. 

The only other contemporary references to Cimabue are to be 
found in the Pisa archives. From these we learn that a Florentine 
painter, a certain Cenni de’ Pepi, called Cimabue, worked upon the 
mosaic which fills the upper part of the apse of Pisa cathedral in 
the years 1301 and 1302,'‘ and that in the latter year he painted a 
picture, a Madonna, for the altar of S. Spirito in the church of 
S. Chiara at Pisa.!° As the mosaic has been restored so drastically 
that nothing of the original work survives, and as the altar-piece of 
S. Chiara has disappeared and no description of it remains, we 
cannot say that they tell us anything in regard to the artistic 


“ Arch. di Stato, Pisa. Libro d’ entrata e uscita del? Opera del Duomo, ad 
annum, c. 62 v, 69 v, 120, etc. It is my intention soon to publish in full all the 
entries relating to Cimabue. They have not all been printed, not even in Tanfani 
Centofanti’s Notizie degli artisti pisani. 

“ Arch, di Stato, Pisa. Arch. degli spedali riuniti di Pisa, Contratti, ad annum. 
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achievement of the Florentine. All, then, that we know about this 
Cenni de’ Pepi is that he was a distinguished Florentine artist, that 
he was nicknamed Cimabue, that he flourished in the closing years 
of the thirteenth century and the early years of the fourteenth, and 
that he executed a mosaic and an altar-piece at Pisa, of which the 
latter has disappeared and the former has been entirely renewed. 

The fact that no other known works of this painter remain to us 
excites no surprise in the mind of the student who is acquainted 
with the kind of evidence that is to be found in the archives of 
Florence and Siena. He knows that there were many artists who 
bad great fame amongst their own fellow-countrymen in their own 
day of whom not one single work remains. Of the many painters of 
the Trecento whose names are to be found in contemporary Floren- 
tine documents, the only important master of whose achievement we 
know anything certainly is Coppo di Marcovaldo, whose works at 
Siena and Pistoia are the only authentic pre-Giottesque paintings 
to which we can go for information as to the characteristics of 
the early school of Florence; and his work rather contradicts than 
supports the theory that a Florentine painted the S. Maria Novella 
altar-piece. 

There is, then, no early reliable documentary evidence to show 
that one of the pictures in Mr. Fry’s list was painted by Cenni 
de’ Pepi. Cimabue’s advocate seeks then to establish his case by 
style-criticism. But here, too, his position is desperate. It is 
difficult to form an opinion of the style of any artist when there is 
not one work that can with certainty be attributed to him, and the 
difficulty becomes infinitely greater when the paintings ascribed by 
a late tradition to him do not in the least resemble the only known 
contemporary works of his own school, or the undoubted works of 
his reputed follower and pupil, but are curiously like the productions 
of another and entirely distinct school of painters. Such, however, 
is Mr. Fry’s position. The works he assigns to Cimabue have little 
affinity with the one important Florentine altar-piece of the genera- 
tion before Giotto whose date and authorship are known. They are 
also strangely unlike the paintings of Cimabue’s supposed pupil 
Giotto. And the best of them bears so strong a likeness to the 
authentic works of a great Sienese master that one of the most 
learned of modern connoisseurs declares that ‘ it differs in nothing 
from his authenticated work,’ and that ‘it is impossible for an 
unbiassed critic to ascribe it to any other master.’ 

Mr. Fry includes in his list the Madonna attributed to Cimabue 
in the Florence Academy, the so-called Cimabue Madonna of the 
Louvre, the Crucifixion in the transept of the Upper Church at 
Assisi—a work of which not one vestige of the original colour remains 
—the Madonna Enthroned and St. Francis in the Lower Church at 
Assisi, and the Rucellai Madonna. The selection is somewhat 
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arbitrarily made. If Mr. Fry wished to settle the question, why did 
he not take into consideration all of the pictures which are nearly 
related to the Rucellai Madonna? Why did he shut out of the 
discussion the picture attributed to Cimabue at the National Gallery, 
and the Madonnas by Segna di Buonaventura, Duccio’s pupil at 
Citta di Castello and Castiglione Fiorentino, which more closely 
resemble the S. Maria Novella altar-piece than some of the pictures 
in his list. An induction that leaves altogether out of account a 
great deal of the evidence cannot be regarded as satisfactory. No 
student of early Italian painting can afford to ignore these pictures. 
Having made his selection, Mr. Fry proceeds to describe certain 
‘ peculiarities ’ which, he says, are common to the works he mentions, 
and which distinguish them from the works of Duccio and other 
early masters. It would not be difficult, I think, to show that these 
five pictures are by three different hands, and that the particulars in 
which they differ are no less important than those in which they 
resemble each other. But it suffices for my purpose to prove that 
these ‘ peculiarities ’ of style are not peculiar to these paintings, but 
are to be found in undoubted works of Duccio and of his school. 
Of the characteristics of Duccio’s style we can be absolutely certain ; 
for the great ancona that he made for the high altar of Siena 
Cathedral, which is now in the Opera del Duomo at Siena, is not 
one picture, but a whole gallery. Upon the evidence it affords we 


base our conclusions as to the authenticity of other works in Siena 
traditionally ascribed to Duccio. I will give Mr. Fry’s account 
of the ‘ peculiarities’ of his re-discovered Cimabue in his own 
words :— 


The eye [he says] has the upper eyelid strongly marked; it has a peculiar 
languishing expression, due in part to the large elliptical iris (Duccio’s eyes have 
asmall, bright, round iris with a keen expression) ; the nose is distinctly articu- 
lated into three segments; the mouth is generally slewed round from the perpen- 
dicular; the hands are curiously curved, and in all the Madonnas clutch the 
supports of the throne; the hair bows seen upon the halos have a constant and 
quite peculiar shape ; the drapery is designed in rectilinear triangular folds, very 
different from Duccio’s more sinuous and flowing line. The folds of the drapery 
where they come to the contour of the figure have no effect upon the form of the 
outline, an error which Duccio never makes, Finally, the thrones in all these 
pictures have a constant form; they are made of turned wood with a high foot- 
stool, and are seen from the side. Duccio’s is of stone, and seen from the front. 


As I have said elsewhere, I cannot understand how a distin- 
guished critic possessing fine powers of discernment and a wide 
and accurate knowledge of Italian pictures can have written such 
& passage as this; for every one of these peculiarities which, 
according to Mr. Fry, Duccio does not share, is to be found in 
undisputed works of his. Let us take one of these works, a little 
Madonna in the Stanza dei Primitivi in the Siena Gallery, one of 
the most beautiful and characteristic examples of the artist’s earlier 
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manner, and let us compare it with the most important of the 
paintings in Mr. Fry’s list, the Rucellai Madonna. If we look at 
this small Madonna we see in it that the iris of the eye is larger 
than in Duccio’s later pictures, and that the Virgin’s expression 
closely resembles that given to her in the S. Maria Novella altar- 
piece. In this little picture, too, the nose ‘is distinctly articulated 
into three segments,’ and ‘the mouth is slewed round from the 
perpendicular,’ as it is in all Duccio’s earlier works. The hands, 
too, of the Virgin and the three kneeling donors are ‘curiously 
curved. The drapery is designed in rectilinear triangular folds; 
and, as in the Rucellai Madonna, we fail to find in it the sinuous 
flowing lines of Duccio’s later manner. In an age of accelerated 
transition, surrounded by the influence of so inspiring a master as 
Giovanni Pisano and by other vivifying influences, an artist like 
Duccio naturally acquired greater freedom, greater knowledge, a 
more perfect command of his medium in the course of a quarter 
of a century of hard work. In the little early Madonna, as in two 
other early works in the same gallery, Duccio shows that he is still 
under the tyranny of Byzantine convention. The folds of the 
drapery are, in a measure, calligraphic; as they are, in a measure, 
in the Rucellai Madonna. Finally—and this is a point of some 
importance—the throne in the little Madonna at Siena, like that 
in the Madonna at S. Maria Novella, is of turned wood, has a high 
footstool, and is seen from the side. Similar thrones are to be found 
in earlier Sienese pictures, and are, in fact, one of the characteristics 
of early Sienese altar-pieces. The earliest Italian panel I know of 
in which a throne of this kind is to be found is a Sienese work, 
the St. Peter Enthroned in the same Stanza dei Primitivi in the 
gallery at Siena. 

There are other peculiarities, besides those mentioned by Mr. Fry, 
which the Rucellai Madonna shares with the early work of Duccio. 
The Child, for instance, in the little Siena Madonna is identical 
with the Child in the S. Maria Novella picture in every feature, and 
has a very similar posture. The hair recedes far back at the corners 
of the forehead. The nose is short, the ear placed rather far back, 
the mouth slightly turned down at the corners. In both panels we 
see the same curious posture of the left leg. The two feet of the 
Child and the right hand in the picture at Siena differ in nothing 
from the feet and right hand of the Infant in the Florence altar- 
piece. 

The S. Maria Novella Madonna, although it is a much earlier 
work, and has the characteristics of Duccio’s early manner, is closely 
related, nevertheless, to Duccio’s great Majestas in the Opera del 
Duomo. It would be easy to give a long list of similarities; but I 
will not burden my readers with any more details of style-criticism. 
I have proved that the alleged peculiarities of the re-discovered 
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Cimabue are not peculiar to that artist, but are shared by Duccio 
and his followers ; and that upholders of the late Florentine tradition— 
a tradition which owes its origin to bigoted parochial patriotism—can 
no more allege evidences of style in confirmation of their views than 
they can produce early and reliable documentary evidence in their 
support. 

The fate of Humpty-Dumpty is the fate of Vasari’s Cimabue, and 
even Mr. Fry cannot put him together again. He was at best a 
composite creature, a kind of artistic Wallenstein’s horse, and now 
that he has fallen down, and the disjecta membra of what once com- 
posed him strew the ground, the best of showmen cannot persuade 
us that this Florentine ‘ fake’ was ever a real living entity. 

Connoisseurs of the old school may wail that without their 
Cimabue the whole of the early history of Italian art becomes a dark 
chaos for them. We have heard this sort of thing before, and in 
other fields of historical and scientific inquiry. But he who has a 
single-hearted love of trath will not shrink from acknowledging new 
facts because the acceptance of them renders necessary a reconstruc- 
tion of old theories and opinions. Moreover, recent discoveries have 
in reality made the origin and early history of Italian painting 
clearer and more comprehensible. To us Giotto is no longer the 
monster he appeared to be to those earlier writers who thought 
little of the achievement of Cimabue. Just as we have come to 
realise that the exquisite technique of Niccola Pisano had no 
miraculous origin, so we now know that the greatest painter of the 
Trecento had his artistic forerunners. The discovery of the frescoes 
of Pietro Cavallini at S. Cecilia in Trastevere reveals to us one of 
Giotto’s true masters.’* We see that he was in part an artistic 
descendant of the old Roman school, in part a scion of the Pisani." 
It is now obvious that the two great schools of painting in 
Italy in the last quarter of the thirteenth century were the 
Roman and the Sienese. The Roman school brought about a 
genuine revival of wall decoration, of fresco and mosaic. The 
Sienese were the leaders of a progressive movement in the art of 
painting upon panels. Florence lagged behind ; and in painting, as 
in the minor arts of the goldsmith, the silk-weaver, and the potter, 
was content to absorb and to make her own the results of the 
pioneer efforts of her neighbour cities. 

LANGTON DOUGLAS. 


‘* Ghiberti, who visited Rome before the close of the fourteenth century, gives 
a list of the works of Cavallini, and praises him as one of the greatest masters of 
hisage. Vasari’s account of Cavallini, written a century and a half after that of 
Ghiberti, is entirely untrustworthy. 

" Bode, Die italienische Plastik, p. 23. 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION IN THE 
NETHERLANDS 


Ir English farmers are to compete upon equal terms with their foreign 
rivals they must have similar educational opportunities. Success in 
farming requires extensive scientific knowledge quite as much as 
thorough practical training. The truth of this becomes more apparent 
every day, and every Government but our own has made the ample 
provision of agricultural education one of its first duties. To some 
extent the neglect of past years is being repaired. In his Report 
for 1901 upon the educational work of the Board of Agriculture Major 
Craigie gave evidence of considerable progress under certain County 
Councils, and with the small funds placed at the disposal of the 
Board for educational purposes. But there is nothing in the nature 
of a national system. There is no central authority responsible for 
the agricultural education of the whole country. The satisfaction of 
the needs of each county depends upon the policy of each particular 
Council. The inevitable result of this absence of State supervision 
or direction is that, while in some districts there is little to complain 
of, others, especially those where improved methods of cultivation 
could alone relieve the present depression, entirely lack the means 
of appropriate instruction ; uniform progress is impossible without 
systematic organisation under a single department of the State. 
This has been abundantly proved by the experience of other nations, 
and nowhere more conspicuously than in the Netherlands. 

It was only after repeated efforts in many directions that the 
Dutch system became consolidated. Nearly a century ago a0 
attempt was made to provide higher agricultural education by the 
appointment of special professors of agriculture at the Universities 
of Leyden, Utrecht, and Groningen. It was intended that their 
classes should be open generally to students in all the faculties, but 
not unnaturally these students did not frequent them. There was 
apparently nothing to gain by their doing so. Nor was the sub- 
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sequent attempt to attract the theological students, whose future 
would lie in the rural districts, more successful. Ultimately it was 
decided, in 1840, to admit the public. At Leyden and Utrecht few 
took advantage of this, but at Groningen the response was not 
unsatisfactory. Courses in natural and physical science were 
arranged, and in 1842 a school or college of agriculture was esta- 
blished there. The experience gained in connection with this institu- 
tion is instructive. An effort was made to combine theoretical with 
practical training. Theoretical lessons were given at the university 
from October to April, and during the summer the students worked 
on a farm of about eighty-five acres. The results were dis- 
appointing, and the impossibility of teaching the science and the 
practice of farming at the same time with success was clearly 
demonstrated. All this, however, paved the way for the admirable 
system of to-day. 

The law of 1863 upon intermediate education provided for the 
establishment of a State Agricultural College, and recognised that 
agricultural interests were a matter of State concern. But for a 
considerable period little was done beyond the addition of agricultural 
divisions to the secondary schools at Warfum and Wageningen. At 
length the Government under continuous pressure from the agricul- 
turists, and largely owing to the influence of Mr. Salverda, took 
some definite steps. In 1876 the school at Wageningen was con- 
verted into a State Agricultural College, replacing the institution at 
Groningen, which had been closed six years previously. Following 
upon the agricultural crisis in the early eighties a royal commission 
was appointed in 1886 to inquire into and report upon the causes of 
the depression. In consequence of its representations, a special 
department of the Ministry of the Interior was created, to which the 
administration of agricultural affairs is still entrusted. Had the last 
general election resulted differently, it was hoped that a distinct 
Ministry of Agriculture would have been formed, with Dr. Sickers, 
to whom of late years Dutch agriculture has owed so much, as its first 
President. To assist the above department there is a Council of 
Agriculture, whose duties are similar to those of the consultative 
councils to the Departments of Agriculture in Ireland and France, 
the chief difference being that its members are elected by the various 
agricultural societies and not appointed by the Government. It 
meets periodically at the Hague, advises the Department on all 
agricultural matters, and publishes an annual report, based upon 
statistics supplied by every commune. An exact knowledge of the 
agricultural condition of the country is thus obtained. Each of the 
eleven Provinces has its State Professor of Agriculture, whose 
functions are to inspect and administer the experiment and demon- 
stration stations, give lectures, provide courses of instruction for 
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primary school teachers who wish to obtain a certificate entitling 
them to teach elementary agriculture, inspect the winter classes in 
agriculture in receipt of a State subsidy, and, in those Provinces 
where winter schools of agriculture are in operation, to act as their 
directors. Five of the Provinces have also State Professors of 
Horticulture, whose functions are mutatis mutandis the same. Six 
winter schools of agriculture, the organisation of which is subse- 
quently described, have been established at Groningen, Goes, 
Sittard, Dordrecht, Schagen, and Leeuwarden. Winter horticultural 
schools exist at Naaldwijk, Aalsmeer, Tiel, and Boskoop. Beyond 
the subsidies given to these schools the State also makes grants to 
the schools of Horticulture, Forestry, and Agriculture established 
by the Société de Bienfaisance for its colonists at Frederiksoord 
in Drenthe. About one hundred and twenty classes in agriculture 
and about twelve in horticulture are annually maintained by the 
State in different districts. Experts in dairying are appointed by 
the agricultural societies, but their expenses are largely defrayed by 
the State. Each Province is now provided with one of these experts, 
who gives instruction on the analysis of milk, butter, and cheese- 
making, and supervises the manufacture of butter at the small 
co-operative factories. The first agricultural laboratory was founded 
at Wageningen in 1877, and is now the central depot for the 
examination and testing of seeds. Others were subsequently 
established at Groningen, Hoorn, Goes, and Maestricht. They 
undertake scientific research, and the analysis of manures, farm 
produce, &c. for the farmers. At Hoorn (North Holland), the centre 
of the dairying industry, the laboratory includes a bacteriological 
department, and in 1901 a dairy of twenty cows and a farm were 
opened for experimental purposes. At the head of each laboratory 
is a director, appointed by the Crown, with a staff of chemists, 
botanists, and other assistants, appointed by the Ministry of the 
Interior. The directors together form a college, which meets at 
least twice a year, to draw up reports for the Special Committee of 
Inspection, a body of eleven members, nominated by the Crown. 
Agricultural and horticultural experiment stations (Proefvelden), 
under either State or private control, are widely distributed through- 
out the Provinces. The annual report of their work fills a volume 
of some 590 pages. Matters relating to veterinary science are 
regulated by an Act of 1870. The services of nine district surgeons, 
with 92 assistants, are available for stock-breeders and others. The 
Veterinary College at Utrecht, founded in 1821, is maintained by 
the State. 

Dr. Sickers, Director-General of Agriculture, courteously supplied 
me with the following statement of the State expenditure upo? 
agricultural education for 1901: 
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Florins 
Inspector of agricultural education : 
Salary 


3,500 


Travelling and other expenses . , : , 1,100 


Agricultural college at Wageningen : 
Salaries : ; ‘ . , ‘ i . 108,100 
Maintenance . . . ‘ ° ‘ . 83,771 
Subsidies granted to voluntary associations for courzes 
and lectures . . ° ‘ ° ‘ . Se 
Winter schools . ; ‘ . ‘ . ‘ - 389,260 
Teachers of agriculture and horticulture appointed by 
the Government : 
Salaries ‘ . ‘ ‘ ‘ . . . 388,500 
Travelling and other expenses. ‘ ‘ - 22,075 
Training of elementary teachers , ; , ‘ 8,500 
Veterinary College at Utrecht : 
Salaries. ‘ ‘ , ‘ ‘ ‘ . 54,500 
Maintenance. ‘ ‘ i , ‘ . 86,700 
Subsidies for courses in farriery , ‘ . : 3,600 


Total . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; . 491,268 Florins. 


Holland, it must be remembered, has an area a quarter, and a 
population less than a fifth, of those of England alone. This 
sum of 40,939/., therefore, presents avery striking contrast to the 
similar expenditure here. In the report, already mentioned, Major 
Craigie estimates that the total outlay, including the 8,000/. placed 
at the disposal of the Board of Agriculture for educational purposes, 
and the appropriations by the County Councils out of their respective 
shares of the Residue under the Local Taxation (customs and excise) 
Act, 1890, upon agricultural education amounts for England and 
Wales together to between 85,000/. and 90,000/. Thus the total 
amount utilised in the interests of agriculture is only twice that 
expended in a country not a quarter the size. A glance, moreover, 
at the record of the work done will show how unequally it is distri- 
buted, and that several counties are practically without any scientific 
instruction at all. At the same time it must not be forgotten that 
the Councils are under no obligation to expend any of their funds 
upon agricultural education. 

The college at Wageningen, founded in 1876 and considerably 
enlarged in 1897, need not fear comparison with any similar 
institution. When Mr. Mulhall visited the Netherlands on behalf 
of the Recess Committee in 1896, it was currently believed that the 
best Dutch farmers were those who had been educated in Wiirtem- 
berg. This is no longer the case. Wageningen since its extension 
has become a model in regard to both its workmanlike methods and 
the excellence of its equipment. The whole establishment embraces 
four distinct schools. (a) A Secondary School providing a course of 
general education up to the age of seventeen, with special attention 
to chemistry, physics, and modern languages. Pupils who obtain a 
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diploma at the final examination are entitled to enter the Higher 
Agricultural School. (6b) A Lower Agricultural School for the sons 
of small proprietors and tenant-farmers. Pupils are admitted at the 
age of 18, 14, or 15, after passing an examination in the subjects 
taught at the primary school. The course lasts for three years. The 
first year is a continuation of primary education, and serves as a 
preparation for either the agricultural or horticultural schools. 
During the second and third years the instruction is mainly 
theoretical, and corresponds to that usually given in intermediate 
agricultural schools in England, except for the importance attached 
to the study of English, French,and German. For pupils intending 
to emigrate to the Dutch Indies—and they are the majority— 
there is an extra year in colonial agriculture. From what Mr. 
Broekema, the director of the entire college, stated to the writer 
upon a recent visit, it appears that there is the usual difficulty 
in attracting pupils really identified with the land. (c) A Lower 
Horticultural School, with a two years’ course for gardeners, market- 
gardeners, florists,and nurserymen. A Higher Horticultural School, 
also of two years, for those who desire more advanced and scientific 
training. Throughout this section the instruction is more practical. 
There is a large garden of about 12 acres, excellently planned 
and well supplied with glass-houses, an arboretum, and a botanic 
garden. Every branch of horticulture can be effectively taught. 
(d) A Higher School of Agriculture and Forestry, with a two years’ 
course for Dutch, and one of four years for Colonial, agriculture. For 
purposes of demonstration and experiment there is a small farm of 
about 25 acres (10 acres grass and 15 acres arable), where some of 
the best breeds of farm stock may be seen and the most modern 
agricultural implements are in use. To anyone at all acquainted 
with Dutch education it is unnecessary to say that each school is 
lavishly provided with first-rate specimens, diagrams, and the 
expensive papier-mdaché models. In addition to the spacious 
laboratories there is an interesting museum of agricultural imple- 
ments and machines, seeds, vegetable products, &c. Diplomas 
are awarded at the end of each course. The fees for all pupils are 
3l. 68. 8d. a year, with a reduction for those attending some of the 
classes only. The cost of board and lodging amounts to about 46/. 
perannum. Female students are admitted upon the same terms as 
males, and there are now two or three in the horticultural schools. 
The present number of students in attendance is 275, distributed as 
follows :—Higher Agricultural School, 60 ; Lower Agricultural School, 
85; Horticultural School, 34; and Secondary School, 96. As yet no 
attempt has been made to introduce the system of short courses, 
and probably they are not required in view of the permanent Winter 
Agricultural and Horticultural Schools. 

These winter schools are established in those agricultural or 
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horticultural districts where they are likely to prove of the greatest 
service. The commune has to provide suitable buildings, and the 
State defrays the rest of the expenses. Pupils are admitted at the 
age of sixteen, but may attend up to any age. They have to pass 
an entrance examination to test their capacity to benefit by the in- 
struction, and must possess some previous practical knowledge of 
agriculture or horticulture, as the case may be. The full course is 
for two years, and the classes are held during the winter months for 
three or four hours in the afternoon on five days a week. The scale 
of fees is determined by the Minister of the Interior, but may not 
exceed 1/, 138. 4d. a year. Frequently it is below this, and the poor 
may be admitted without payment. The equipment of each school 
leaves nothing to be desired. In agriculture the instruction is 
wholly theoretical, but there is always a small demonstration plot, 
and during the summer the pupils have excursions to well- 
managed farms and other places of agricultural interest. The curri- 
culum comprises chemistry, physics, botany, zoology, the breeding 
and care of animals, the properties of the soil, tillage, manuring, the 
cultivation of crops, dairying, rural economy, arithmetic, and farm 
accounts. In horticulture the pupils have more practical work, and 
private associations have provided large gardens. In addition to 
those subjects which bear directly upon the art of gardening, in- 
struction is given in commercial correspondence in French, German, 
and English—a matter of considerable importance, having regard to 
the great export trade in bulbs, flowers, fruit, and vegetables. When 
the schools are not open, the teachers are available to advise the 
surrounding farmers and gardeners. The prejudice with which they 
were at first viewed by cultivators generally has now quite disappeared. 
The good which the schools have done to their respective neigh- 
bourhoods is unmistakable. There is, too, a distinct advantage in 
thus bringing systematic instruction of the highest quality to the 
people themselves. Even in winter it is not easy for farmers and 
gardeners to be absent from home and to attend classes at distant 
colleges. 

Wisely it has never been suggested that agriculture should be 
taught at the primary school. The strong common-sense of the 
Dutch would at once scout any proposal of the kind. But ‘ Nature- 
study’ in its widest applications is taught not only in rural but in 
urban schools. From their earliest years the children are familiarised 
with the simple facts of nature, and encouraged to take an intelligent 
interest in them. By object-lessons on plant-life, by frequent 
country walks, by collecting plants and insects, and by cultivating a 
few flowers or vegetables in small gardens, their powers of observation 
are developed, and that spirit of inquiry is aroused without which 
success in any walk of life is unattainable. This study of nature is 
rightly believed to be an invaluable element in all education, wholly 
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irrespective of its relation to agricultural pursuits. Indirectly it lays 
the foundation upon which the scientific knowledge of farming must 
be based. At each of the six State Normal (Training) Colleges 
all the students receive theoretical and practical instruction in 
horticulture, and in natural and physical science. There has never 
been any idea that the training of the rural teacher should be 
differentiated from that of the urban teacher. Courses in agri- 
culture are also, as we have seen, provided by the State for those 
teachers who wish to obtain a certificate, which will entitle them to 
teach agricultural subjects in the continuation schools, the esta- 
blishment of which is now compulsory in every commune. 

Self-help on the part of agriculturists and horticulturists has 
enabled them to improve their position in every direction, and to 
turn the education which has been provided to the best account. 
Co-operative associations abound. The value of the chemical 
manures, seed, forage, &c., purchased by the eleven societies which 
undertake purchases on behalf of their members, amounted in 1898 
to no less than 343,5491. 16s. 8d. 

To facilitate the sale of farm and garden produce some societies, 
like the Co-operative Agricultural Society of Groningen, sell for the 
joint benefit of the members. In 1898 the sales of corn, vegetables, 
flax, caraway, &c., effected by the Groningen Society were of the 
value of 37,6901. 15s, Seventy-five per cent. of the net profit is 
distributed amongst the members; the remainder goes to the cost 
of administration and into the reserve fund. Other societies, such 
as the Horticultural Companies of South Holland and the Dairy 
Companies of Limbourg and Gelderland, find markets for their 
members. The ‘Gelria’ Co-operative Society at Tiel, the centre of 
the orchard district, grades, packs, forwards, and disposes of the 
produce of its 493 members. The value of the produce, all of 
which if approved bears the Society’s stamp, sold in 1899 was 
5,166. 138. 4d. The packing and forwarding of produce are also 
undertaken by the Agricultural and Horticultural Casine at Venlo. 

The first co-operative dairy was started at Warga (Friesland) 
in 1886. In 1899 there were 485 co-operative dairies, 134 of which 
have steam factories, in operation with a membership of 25,376. 
Forty-three butter and cheese factories, disposing of the milk of 
44,336 cows, are associated with the Dairy Company of Friesland. 
Its trade-mark, ‘ Nedraw,’ is registered in England as well as in 
many other countries. The organisation of this company is remark- 
ably complete. 

To improve the breed of horses, cattle, sheep, and pigs, 174 
co-operative societies have been formed, owning 91 stallions, 169 
bulls, 7 rams, and 39 boars. 

For the mutual insurance of animals there were 592 banks, with 
56,718 subscribers in 1898, and their numbers are still increasing. 
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This movement emanated almost entirely from the peasants 
themselves. 

Seven local agricultural societies, with a membership of 1,300, 
provide mutual insurance against injury to crops by hail, &c. The 
total area insured is about 82,500 acres. In five of the societies the 
premium is a fixed sum per acre; in the other two it depends upon 
the value and character of each particular crop, ranging at Groningen 
from } per cent. for potatoes to 1 per cent. for Jax. 

Raffeisen banks are being gradually introduced. From two in 1896 
they rose to seventy by the end of 1899. Towards the expense of esta- 
blishing them the State renders certain assistance. At the suggestion 
of the Peasants’ Unions two Central Banks have been founded at 
Utrecht and Eindhoven to form a tie between the small local banks, 
guarantee their credit, and promote new banks. The central or- 
ganisation at Utrecht is composed solely of co-operative banks, or of 
those conducted upon Raffeisen principles. One of the most suc- 
cessful is at Lonneker (Overijssel) with 394 members. In 1899 the 
deposits amounted to 623/. 15s. and the advances to 1,490/.: the 
rate of interest on deposits is from 3 to 34 per cent. and for loans 
4 percent. The movement is yet in its infancy, but there seems 
to be no doubt of its ultimate popularity and extension. 

It may be of interest to append a few statistics as to the 
agricultural condition of the country. According to the Official 
Register of Lands for 1900 the total area of the Netherlands 
comprises 3,253,827 hectares, of which about 96 per cent. is distri- 
buted as follows : 


Hectares 
Arable land . ‘ ° . ‘ ‘ . 847,000 
Pastures. ‘ ° ° , ‘ ° . 1,167,000 
Heath, marsh, and dunes . ‘ ‘ ° - 597,000 
Market gardens and orchards. ‘ ; ‘ 59,000 
Wood. . . ‘ , ‘ ‘ . - 218,000 
Land liable to be flooded outside the dikes. ‘ 29,000 
Farms and country houses. ; ‘ ; ‘ 43,000 
Properties not taxable ‘ ‘ ‘ ° . 80,000 
Properties temporarily exempt from taxation . 87,000 


Large estates are the exception, and few of the great owners 
farm their own lands. The following particulars were prepared by 
Dr. Léhnis, of the Department of Agriculture, to whom I was 
indebted for much valuable information when in Holland, for the 
Paris Exhibition of 1900. The total number of proprietors farming 
their own land is 96,219, as against 71,394 tenant-farmers. Of these 
only 113 proprietors and sixty-three tenant-farmers have farms 
above 100 hectares, whilst there are 45,241 proprietors and 32,036 
tenant-farmers with less than 5 hectares. Altogether the number 
of proprietors with farms under 20 hectares is 83,774, and of 
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tenant-farmers 58,571. Farms above 20 and under 100 hectares 
are held by 12,445 proprietors and 12,823 tenant-farmers, 

On the diluvial lands of the south and east rye is the principal 
crop. The north and south, where the soil is chalky, are mostly 
pasture, and Friesland is wholly devoted to stock-raising and dairying. 
On the heavier lands of Groningen, Zeeland, Guelderland, and 
Utrecht the cultivation is more mixed. Beetroot is grown chiefly in 
Zeeland and South Brabant, and it is spreading into the other 
Provinces owing to the low price of corn. Thirty-one sugar factories, 
nearly all in the western districts of South Brabant, are now at work. 
Market-gardening flourishes in the Westland near the Hague, in 
the neighbourhoods of Zwijndrecht, Venlo, Vlijmen, and in North 
Holland. The very profitable bulb industry lies between Haarlem 
and Leyden. Orchards are mainly in Utrecht, Limbourg, and the 
Betuwe district of Guelderland. The area under each of the leading 
crops in 1895 was: 


Wheat . . 61,000 hectares Peas . ; . 24,000 hectares 
Rye. . 210,000 Potatoes , . 150,000 
Barley . . 388,000 Beet . ‘ . 85,000 
Oats. . 130,000 Carrots and turnips 26,000 
Buckwheat . 35,000 Clover and sainfoin 62,000 
Beans . . 86,000 Fallow land . - 12,000 


The fall in prices caused the area under wheat to drop from 


86,000 hectares in 1880 to the above figure. Caraway, flax, 
chicory, and onions are also largely grown. At one time madder, 
tobacco, hemp, and hops were cultivated to a considerable extent, 
but these crops barely pay their expenses now. 

There are three distinct breeds of cattle. That of Friesland is a 
large black and white animal, which does best on the clayey lands 
of the polders, and is a heavy milker. The Groningen breed is 
lighter, black with white heads, of a good shape, and carrying a lot of 
fat. The smaller Guelderland cattle, usually red and white or 
fawn, thrive better than the others on poor land. Shorthorns were 
formerly imported for breeding purposes, but of late years pure 
native stock has alone been raised. The Government and Provinces 
annually give subsidies for the improvement of cattle-breeding. In 
1895 the total number of cattle was 1,543,000, of which 904,000 
were milking cows. 

Great efforts have been made to improve the breed of horses. 
Since 1892 the annual subsidy from the State has been 6,500/., and 
there is Provincial aid as well. The old Dutch black horse is now 
rarely to be seen, except in Drenthe and some parts of Friesland. It 
is usually crossed with Oldenburg stallions or with those from the 
Ardennes. Probably the best horses are to be found in Groningen 
and Guelderland. Limbourg, Zeeland, and Brabant are noted for 
their pure Belgians. The stud-farm of the War Office is at Berg-op- 
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Zoom. It was estimated in 1895 that there were altogether 266,300 
horses in the country. 

The number of sheep fell from 895,000 in 1880 to 679,000 in 
1895, mainly owing to the low price of wool. On good land it is 
usual to cross them with Lincolns ; on the poorer land of Drenthe and 
Guelderland there is no imported blood. Friesland has a distinct 
race of its own, famed for its milking qualities; the attempts to 
improve it by the infusion of English blood have not been suc- 
cessful. 

The above summary to some extent indicates the agricultural 
character of the country, and the steps taken by the Government to 
provide opportunities for agricultural education. 

Joun C. MEpp. 
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THE EFFECTS OF THE CORN LAWS 


A REJOINDER 


I was glad when I was informed that the gauntlet, which I had 
thrown down in my article on the Corn Laws, had been taken up by 
the Secretary of the Cobden Club; believing as I did that the 
question would be fought out ‘fairly and squarely’ on its own 
merits. 

I must confess my disappointment on finding that Mr. Harold 
Cox has taken it up in the spirit of a counsel who having a brief 
employs the ‘Old Bailey’ methods of damaging the character of a 
witness on the other side by unfounded personal charges. 

Mr. Cox has thought it proper to accuse me of ‘skilful muti- 
lation’ of quotations, of ‘sins of omission,’ of ‘ unfair and misleading 
quotations and statistics,’ of being ‘astoundingly inaccurate,’ &c. 

First let me take the case of ‘skilful mutilation.’ My quotation 
from Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations ran thus : 

Even the free import of foreign corn could very little affect the interests of 
the farmers of Great Britain. . . . The average quantity imported one year with 


another amounts only . . . to 23,728 quarters of grain, so it is probable that one 
year with another less would be imported than at present. 


I then showed that the actual import was 1,800 times the amount 
on which Adam Smith based this conclusion. 

Space did not admit of the full quotation ; moreover, by omitting 
the reasons which led Adam Smith to this opinion, I was able to 
give his views concisely in his own words. This omission Mr. Cox 
has distorted into the accusation of ‘ skilful mutilation,’ insinuating 
thereby that I had been guilty of entirely altering the sense and 
thus misleading the public. I give below the quotation in full; the 
words which I had quoted being shown in italics. 


Even the free importation of foreign corn could very little affect the interests 
o the farmers of Great Britain. Corn is a much more bulky commodity than 
butchers’ meat. A pound of wheat at ld. is as dear as a pound of butchers’ meat 
at 4d. The quantity of foreign corn imported even in times of the greatest 
scarcity may satisfy our farmers that they can have nothing to fear from the 
freest importation. The average quantity imported one year with another amounts 
only, according to the very well-informed author of the Tracts on the Corn Trade, 
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to 23,728 quarters of all sorts of grain, and does not exceed one five-hundredth 
and seventy-one part of the annual consumption. But as the bounty on corn 
occasions a greater exportation in years of plenty, so it must of consequence occa- 
sion a greater importation in years of scarcity than, in the actual state of tillage, 
would otherwise take place. By means of it the plenty of one year does not 
compensate the scarcity of another, and as the average quantity exported is 
necessarily augmented by it, so must likewise, in the actual state of tillage, the 
average quantity imported. If there were no bounty, as less corn would be 
imported, so it ts probable that, one year with another, less would be imported than 
at present. 


It is obvious then that the quotation given in my article exactly 
expresses Adam Smith’s conclusion in a form which brings it more 
clearly to the reader’s mind than if it had been encumbered with the 
reasons which led him to adopt that conclusion. 

There is not the slightest ground for the disingenuous accusation 
of Mr. Cox. 

I now take up the accusation that my ‘quotations are as mis- 
leading as my statistics.’ 

The quotation in question from the Wealth of Nations ran as 
follows : 

If the free importation of foreign manufactures were permitted, several of the 


home manufactures would probably suffer, and some of them, perhaps, go to ruin 
altogether. 


Mr. Cox endeavours to discredit this quotation, and to distort its 
plain and obvious meaning, by stating that the passage ‘is taken 
from a chapter devoted to the eloquent advocacy of free trade in 
manufactures as well as in corn.’ 

Now this statement is put in such a manner as to involve a 
suggestio falst and a swppressio veri. The first portion of the chapter 
is devoted to an argument against monopolies and ‘ absolute prohibi- 
tions’ in manufactures as well as in corn, and to ‘high duties which 
amount to a prohibition,’ but there is not a word in it which favours 
the free importation of manufactures. After discussing the question 
of monopolies, prohibitions, &c., the chapter approaches the subject 
of free import, and then the whole argument proceeds to show that 
the free import of agricultural produce is not open to those ob- 
jections to which the free import of manufactures is exposed. This 
will be seen by quoting from the chapter a little more fully than I 
had originally done. 

Manufactures, those of the finer kind especially, are more easily transported 
from one country to another than corn or cattle... . In manufactures a very 
small advantage will enable foreigners to undersell our own workmen, even in 
the home market. It will require a very great one to enable them to do so in the 
rude produce of the soil. If the free importation of foreign manufactures were 
permitted, several of the home manufactures would probably suffer, and some of 
them, perhaps, go to ruin altogether, and a considerable part of the stock and 
industry at present employed in them would be forced to find out some other 


employment. But the freest importation of the rude produce of the soil could have 
no such effect on the agriculture of the country. 
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The chapter then goes on to explain the reason of this : 


If the importation of foreign cattle, for example, were made ever so free, so 
few would be imported, that the grazing trade of Great Britain would be little 


affected by it. 
The chapter then goes on to dilate upon the difficulties and ex- 


pense of transport. It then takes up the question of the importation 
of salted provisions as follows : 


The freest importation of salt provisions, in the same manner, could have 
as little effect upon the interests of the graziers of Great Britain as that of live 


cattle, &c., &c. 


Then the chapter comes to the question of wheat, which has been 
already quoted. 


Even the free importation of foreign corn could very little affect the interests 
of the farmers of Great Britain, &c., &c. . . . The small quantity of foreign corn 
imported even in times of the greatest scarcity, may satisfy our farmers that they 
can have nothing to fear from the freest importation. 


It is not surprising that Adam Smith should have failed to foresee 
the marvellous progress of inventions which have entirely altered 
the conditions of transport ; but I am fully justified in my contention 
that Adam Smith would have predicted the ruin which has unfortu- 
nately befallen our agriculture if he could have had any conception 
that the actual imports would have risen to 1,800 times the amount 
on which he based his conclusion that it would ‘ very little affect the 
interests of the farmers of Great Britain.’ 

Another ‘sin of omission’ on my part is that I treated the price 
of corn as if such a phenomenon as the change in the value of 
money had never been known. Now this statement is absolutely 
contrary to fact, and diametrically opposed to my contention, which 
was expressed as follows : 

In fact prices are generally regulated by what may be termed the world’s 


level of prices—a level which is due to the genera conditions of exchange, 
currency, and production. 


The word ‘ currency’ shows that I had not lost sight of the effect 
of changes in the value of our money. Again I pointed out that 
the distress which led to the Anti-Corn Law agitation was wholly 
unconnected with the Corn Laws, that it was due to a monetary crisis 
caused by a drain on the reserves of the Bank of England from 
abroad, that it was caused not by dear bread but by want of money 
to purchase it. Moreover I specially guarded myself against such 
an imputation by saying that it was not my intention to ascribe all 
these changes to the Corn Laws or to their repeal; but that other 
influences had been at work, and I pointed out that the low price of 
wheat, now prevailing, was due not to free imports but to increased 
facilities of transport and improved processes of tillage, cropping, and 
shipping, by machinery. 
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Another point on which I am charged with being ‘ astoundingly 
inaccurate’ is in my argument that the Corn Laws enacted in and 
after 1773 were inoperative. Mr. Cox argues that because in only 
four out of fourteen years following 1773 the price of wheat was 
above the limit of free import, therefore the ‘protective duty was 
fully operative.’ 

An examination into the import of wheat proves that Mr. Cox’s 
conclusion is absolutely incorrect. Not only did the Corn Laws of 
1773 fail to protect the British farmer from the ruinous influx of 
foreign wheat, but the import under those inoperative laws was 
actually far larger than even under unlimited free import. Before 
the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1765 the import of foreign wheat was 
insignificant, but as soon as the floodgates of unlimited foreign 
import were opened the rush was so great, that the attempt to stem 
it by inadequate Corn Laws entirely failed. This is evident from 
the following table which I have compiled from a Parliamentary 
paper.’ 


Table of Annual Average of Imports of Foreign Wheat and Flour at 
different Periods. 


Period Average Annual Import. 
Quarters. ; 
14,954 . . Corn Laws. 
100,707. . Corn Laws repealed. 
205,242) 
189,042 | 
~aeeear ¢ . Inoperative aw 
655,324 perative Corn Laws. 


508,403 ] 


It is evident, therefore, that the Corn Laws were absolutely 
inoperative not only in the fourteen years mentioned by Mr. Cox, but 
also in the forty years succeeding 1773. The average importation 
under these Corn Laws in the ten years period, 1774—1783, was more 
than double that of the period, 1765-73, under unrestricted free 
imports, and in the last period, 1804-12, it was quintupled. 

I was quite aware that. in some years the prices of wheat were in 
excess of the limit of free import, and this induced me to qualify my 
expression by the word ‘ virtually’ free import. Mr. Cox has unfairly 
endeavoured to put a false meaning on my words, which are to all 
intents and purposes identical with those of the Committee of 1813.° 

Let me take another accusation of ‘misleading statistics.’ I 


! Parliamentary Debates, vol. 27. 

? During this period not only was the import virtually free, in consequence of 
high prices, but also sums amounting to 2,826,947/. were paid for bounties on the 
import of foreign corn. 

* For many years previous to the establishing of this system (the Continental 
system which imposed difficulties on the importation of grain) the trade in grain 
between this country and the Continent was virtually a free trade, the laws for 
regulating and restraining it being wholly inoperative in consequence of the high 
prices.— Report of the Committee of 1813, p. 7. 
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stated that during the sixty-four years from the commencement of 
the eighteenth century the price of wheat, which had remained 
steady and low at an average of 33s. 3d. per quarter, had risen to 
45s. 10d. in the eight years after the repeal of the Corn Laws in 1765. 
Mr. Cox suggests that I have misled my readers in not taking the 
prices immediately preceding the repeal, thereby unfairly insinuat- 
ing that if I had done so the result would probably have been 
reversed. Now the official figures given by the Committee of 1813, 
for the average of five years preceding the repeal of the Corn Laws, 
is only 30s. 10d.; so that if I had quoted this figure it would un- 
doubtedly have strengthened my contention in showing that the rise 
in price, after the repeal of the Corn Laws, was 15s. per quarter 
instead of 12s. 5d. No doubt if I had quoted this price Mr. Cox 
would equally, and even with greater justice, have accused me of 
unfairness, in taking the shorter period, which was more favourable 
to my contention, instead of taking the average of a large number of 
years. There is less excuse for his ungenerous insinuation, because it 
is evident that he has consulted the report of the Committee of 1813, 
in which the five-year averages of the price of wheat form a promi- 
nent feature—not even shelved in an appendix—but in the body of 
the report separated in two tables, one before, and one after, the 
repeal of the Corn Laws. 

Another of my so-called misleading quotations is from the report 
of the Committee of 1813. Mr. Cox states the risk of dependence 
on foreign corn was a small fragment of the report and ‘a mere 
incident in the argument.’ It is difficult to conceive a greater per- 
version of fact. Far from being a mere incident, the risk and inex- 
pediency of a dependence upon foreign supplies pervade the whole 
report. In fact, the entire argument is devoted to that question. 
The report commences by stating that foreign corn to the value of 
58,634,135/. had been imported in the last twenty years and the 
average price for the last four years had been 105s. 5d. It then 
proceeds to say : 

So great a degree of dependence on foreign countries for a sufficient supply of 
food, and so great an advance of price of wheat as is hereby proved, require the inter- 
position of Parliament without further delay. ... Under this impression and 
with the view of ascertaining what measures it would become your committee to 
propose, as best calculated toinduce our own people to raise a sufficient supply 
for themselves, from their own soil, and at the same time to reduce the prices of 
corn, they have examined into the means which the United Kingdom possesses of 
growing more corn, and into those laws which from time to time have been made 
for regulating the corn trade. 


Then follows the result of this examination, which is summed 
up as follows: 


Upon the whole it appears to your committee to be a fair practical inference 
to draw from this enquiry into the means which these countries (Great Britain 
and Ireland) possess of growing an additional quantity of corn, that they are able 
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to produce as much more corn, in addition to that which they already grow, as 
would relieve them from the necessity of continuing in any degree dependent for a 
supply on foreign countries. 


Next the Committee takes a general review of the laws for 
regulating the corn trade, and sums up as follows: 


This review of the Corn Laws shows that, so long as the system of restraining 
importation, and encouraging exportation, is persevered in, Great Britain not only 
supplied herself, but exported a considerable quantity of corn; and also that the 
prices were steady and moderate. 


Then the whole argument, part of which I originally quoted,‘ 
is devoted to the evils of foreign importation, with the exception 
of a few words devoted to the question of Colonial treatment 
which are irrelevant to the point in question. 

The Committee of 1814, which carried on the investigations 
commenced hy the Committee of 1813, endorse their views in the 
following terms : 


They are convinced that a reliance on foreign importation, to a large amount, is 
neither salutary nor safe for this country to look to as a permanent system; and 
that many of the sacrifices and privations to which the people have been obliged 
to submit, during the late long and arduous contest, would have been materially 
alleviated, if their means of subsistence had been less dependent on foreign growth.’ 





* There is much more to the same purpose which for want of space I did not 
quote. For example, ‘ The various evils which belong to so great an importation 
from foreign countries—to so great an expenditure of our money, in promoting the 
improvement and cultivation of those countries, at the loss of a similar extent of 
improvement and cultivation in our own—and to the established high prices of corn, 
are sO numerous, and so mischievous, that every one will readily allow they are 
deserving of the serious attention of Parliament.’— Report of 1813, p. 7. 

5 The Committee of 1814 then recommended that, while protecting British 
agriculture, Parliament should, consistently with this first object, ‘ afford the greatest 
possible facility and inducement to the import of foreign corn, whenever from adverse 
seasons the stock of our own growth should be fownd inadequate to the consumption of 
the United Kingdom.’ 

This is of course needed to obtain proper elasticity in any system of corn laws, and 
it naturally gives rise to the passing of Acts from time to time to carry out this view. 

The array of Acts which Mr. Cox has brought forward in order to discredit the 
Corn Laws appears formidable at first sight. It is not so, however, when it is 
considered that it extends over nearly two hundred years, and that probably one 
emergency may entail several Acts; for separate needs are met by separate Acts, and 
each Act entails its corresponding Act of repeal when the emergency ceases. This 
may be seen in such cases as the following : 

(1) An Act to allow flour to be substituted for wheat. 

(2) An Act to ascertain the price of corn. 

(3) An Act to give bounties on importation. 

(4) An Act to repeal the same. 

(5) An Act to permit importation at low rates. 

(6) An Act to repeal the same. 

(7) An Act to restrain exportation. 

(8) An Act to repeal the same. 

(9) An Act to authorise the King to permit changes in exportation or importa- 
tion, &c., &c. 

Vor, LITI—No, 313 II 
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How Mr. Cox could have the hardihood to assert that the risk 
of dependence on foreign corn was a ‘ mere incident’ in the report 
of 1813 passes my comprehension. 

Beyond clearing myself from the unwarranted imputations 
which have been cast upon me, I do not care to follow Mr. Cox 
through the haze of plausible misrepresentations with which he has 
obscured the main points at issue, and I must decline all further 
controversy with an adversary who has recourse to such weapons. 

I would simply remark that while endeavouring to ‘throw 
dust in the eyes of the public’ he has not attempted to grapple 
with the main points of my contention. These points may be 
briefly summed up as follows : 

(1) When an article, like wheat, is or can be produced at 
home, a tariff stimulates the home production, and does not raise 
the price, provided that the duty be protective and not pro- 
hibitive ; the burden of the tax falling on the foreign producer. 

(2) The price of wheat is generally regulated by what may be 
termed ‘the world’s level of prices, due to general conditions of 
exchange, currency, production, &c. Unlimited import, however, 
interferes with this equalisation by enabling the foreign producer to 
swamp the market, and ruin the industry of the unprotected 
country. 

(3) Corn Laws cannot keep up the price to the limit of 
allowed importation, nor can free import keep down the price. 

(4) The dependence on foreign supplies tends to raise the 
price in time of war. During the war with France the price rose 
to 126s. 6d. per quarter, and during the Crimean war our 
dependence upon foreign supplies had become so great, that the 
price of wheat rose to 74s. 8d. per quarter, under unlimited free 
import, although we had complete command of the seas. Should 
we be engaged in war with one or more strong maritime powers the 
famine prices of 1810-15 would probably be repeated with the most 
disastrous consequences to our country. 

(5) The distress of 1843 which gave such force to the Anti-Corn 
Law agitation was wholly unconnected with the Corn Laws or the price 
of wheat, but was caused by a monetary crisis due to a heavy drain 
from abroad on the gold reserves of the Bank of England. 

(6) The imposition of a tax on wheat is frequently followed by a 
fall of price, as has been proved by our Consular reports from Belgium, 
Italy, Germany, France, and elsewhere. 

(7) Our policy of free import of wheat has failed to secure for 
us cheapness, wheat being in many cases cheaper in protected 
countries than in England. 

(8) Under our present policy, our agriculture has been ruined, 
and its ruin has reacted on the manufacturing industries and 
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involved them in the common ruin. It has driven our agricultural 
population to emigrate or to swell the ranks of the unemployed. 

(9) Our policy of heavy direct, instead of indirect, taxation has 
enabled foreign countries to compete with us, and carry off our 
trade, reacting on our working classes by reduction of wages, short 
employment, and consequent distress and poverty. 


GuiLrorD L. MOLESWORTH. 
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THE BRONTE NOVELS 


‘Damn the curate!’ ‘Hell!’ ‘You lie!’ ‘Silence, eavesdropper ! 
Judas! Traitor! Hellish villain!’ These violent expressions are 
from the novel Wuthering Heights, published in the year 1847. 
They are justified in dignified language by the sister of the 
authoress. Charlotte Bronté, in her preface to her sister’s novel, says : 


The practice of hinting by single letters words with which profane and violent 
persons are wont to garnish their discourse, strikes me as a proceeding which, 
however well meant, is weak and futile. I cannot tell what good it does, what 
feeling it spares, what horror it conceals. 


In effect, the sisters Bronté had great courage, a lofty ideal, and 
seriousness of purpose. 

The question is whether we have not in 1903 arrived at the end of 
the journey on which we started when Ellis Bell wrote Wuthering 
Heights and Currer Bell championed what struck the reading public of 
that day as alarming realism. It is not very alarming realism to 
readers of the twentieth century, for we have left fifty years behind 
us, days when it was necessary to apologise for unrestrained ex- 
pressions, and have arrived at the time when, thanks to the Reader 
of plays, we are spared the exhibition of masterpieces which have 
nothing else to commend them except the lavish use of un- 
restrained expressions. 

In the enchanting parody of a University Extension lecture intro- 
duced by Mr. Andrew Lang in The Disentanglers, we have in two 
bantering phrases at once the limitation and the justification of the 
Brontés’ art: ‘Impropriety reintroduced by Charlotte Bronté. 
Unwillingness of lecturer to dwell on this topic. . . . Fallacy of 
thinking that the novel should amuse.’ 

Precisely. The object of the Brontés’ art was didactic; the 
means employed by them was to avoid any appearance of squeamish- 
ness in recording the facts of life as they appeared to the authoress. 
The question for us is not so much whether it is disagreeable to 
discover in classic pages the language of the streets, or whether one 
is not rather bored by encountering a sermon where one expected 
to find relaxation, but rather—are the means which everybody extols 
as indispensable to the ends of true art really indispensable ? 
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Of course what Ellis Bell was trying to do was to present us with 
an accurate picture of the savage and violent life that lay about her, 
and she could find no better way of doing this than faithfully 
recording the violent language in which her characters were accus- 
tomed to indulge. 

Was her method a success ? 

It is a partial success if she has succeeded in making her 
characters alive, even at the expense of employing this questionable 
method. It is not even a partial success if she has merely recorded 
violent language without enabling us to realise the violent characters. 
An artist certainly as great as Ellis Bell came face to face with the 
same difficulty forty years after the appearance of Wuthering Heights. 
Before the appearance of Treaswre Island, Robert Louis Stevenson 
wrote to Mr. Henley: ‘Two chapters are written, and have been tried 
on Lloyd with great success ; the trouble is to work it off without 
oaths. Buccaneers without oaths—bricks without straw. But 
youth and the fond parient have to be consulted.’ 

Well, Treasure Island was produced—buccaneers without oaths 
—and surely no more vital characters were ever produced by a great 
artist. There is not one single violent expression in Treaswre 
Island, and yet the impression of ruthless, savage, bloodthirsty 
villany is complete, convincing, terrible. 

Here we have matter for consideration which may enable us 
without dogmatising to see whether the naturalistic method really 
deserves the unchallenged supremacy which our generation, though 
now somewhat reluctantly, still accords it. If John Silver and ‘ that 
brandy-faced rascal’ Israel Hands and George Merry and Morgan 
can be made to live and terrify us without the aid of one single ex- 
pletive, where is the compulsion that Ellis Bell found so urgent? 
The conclusion surely is that Stevenson was a great artist, and Ellis 
Bell was not a great artist. 

In fact, the habit of relying upon violent expressions to produce 
violent effects is closely akin to the habit of relying upon italics in 
composition, which is one of the first weaknesses an author has to 
overcome. If it were merely an inappropriate monosyllable that 
one found trying, there would perhaps be little to say, but the free 
employment of coarse words is not an accident, but only a rather 
unimportant incident, in a system which has ceased to produce good 
results. 

What, then, shall we say are the abiding merits of the works of 
the sisters Bronté ? 

Firstly, their abounding human sympathy ; secondly, the infinite 
patience and conscientiousness with which they observe and record 
the facts of life. They interested themselves in people as human 
beings; they did not think it necessary that they should be wealthy 
er important or adventurous or exceptional in any way whatever. 
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Clods and ruffians and bores and dowdies, among whom their lives 
were passed, are drawn with accuracy. The authoress accepts her 
clods and dowdies as interesting people, which is a tribute to her 
own wide sympathy,'but she expects her readers to find these people 
interesting merely because they are accurately reproduced. George 
Eliot could do this because she was a mighty artist ; but one yawns 
over Wuthering Heights, because, although Ellis Bell’s sympathies 
are wide, her style correct, and her intentions excellent, she is not a 
great artist. 

But then that is precisely where ber champions would take up 
her case, and tell me that it is I whose sympathies are narrow and 
whose sense of art is defective, and not Ellis Bell. 

That is quite fair; but for my own part, after painstakingly 
reading the whole of Wuthering Heights, I cannot distinguish the 
Christian names of the characters from their surnames, or one 
character from another, male or female, or make out what is the 
story, who is telling it, or what all the anxiety is about; nor can I 
carry my attention from one page to the next without a strong effort 
of will. Yet hardly had I laid aside this tedious production, when a 
lady told me that she had|just read Wuthering Heights for five hours 
at a stretch, and been only able to Jay it down because she was 
compelled to dress for dinner. 

This is a severe shock to‘one’s convictions, and drives one to the 
conclusion that there are men’s authors and women’s authors: to a 
few, only a very few, is it given to appeal to allmankind, Ellis Bell 
was assuredly not one of these. 

‘ Wuthering Heights,’ wrote her sister, ‘is hewn in a wild work- 
shop, with simple tools, out of homely material.’ This is true, and 
greatly to the credit of the authoress. But what so many writers of 
the calibre of Ellis Bell overlook is the fact that inexperience is not 
necessarily genius. Byron’s contempt for ‘the mob of gentlemen 
who write with ease’ was only the characteristic expression of a 
justifiable impatience with people who clamour for our attention to 
unfinished work. Perhaps the shade of Ellis Bell will not feel 
affronted if I quote Sheridan’s advice to a young writer when he bade 
him remember that ‘ easy writing is damned hard reading’ ; but there 
again, easy writing may—does—produce that impression upon me, 
but not by any means upon most Jadies who read Wuthering Heights. 
The mountains of detail, the solemn periods, the faithfully repro- 
duced jargon of the peasant, all the other features of Ellis Bell’s 
work, are great recommendations to many readers. They enjoy 
losing themselves in detail ; they admire the accuracy of the dialect ; 
the lack of anything resembling humour is no drawback to their 
enjoyment. 

To my mind it is very depressing to think that all this excellent 
material, these high intentions, this dogged industry, should be 
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wasted ; and, without wishing to dogmatise, may one not profitably 
recall the severe training that Thackeray underwent, and the terrible 
self-imposed discipline of George Eliot’s mind, before their match- 
less powers were developed to the full? All this was wanting to 
Ellis Bell. It was not wholly her fault, but still it is wanting; 
although, in the circumstances of her life, she wrought wonders. 

There remains the question whether she would have had the 
patience to submit to discipline. Probably not, for the ideal which 
she set before her did not call for discipline. She ‘ wished ’ to ‘ write 
what she saw,’ and she would probably have urged that drilling the 
mind destroys its freshness and spontaneity. One can only infer 
this from the nature of her work, but the phrase is often used and is 
responsible for much conceited laziness and stupidity. 

If one would see how much may be done towards improvement 
of style, and consequent success in art, in the most untoward circum- 
stances, one need only turn to Agnes Grey, a work produced in the 
year 1847, by Acton Bell. 

Here we have dissolute squires and vulgar nouveaux riches 
presented, and convincingly presented, in a style which Stevenson 
himself could not but have approved. 

The story is the familiar one of a young lady whose family 
misfortunes compelled her to earn her own living at the age of 
eighteen. Agnes Grey is the full and attractive portrait of a type 
of which Ruth Pinch was but a sketch. We should hardly have 
realised Ruth Pinch in all her attractiveness without the help of 
Fred Barnard, but Agnes Grey is higher art. 

It is needless to say that the incidents in the story of Agnes 
Grey are in themselves tedious and dismal. The daily routine of a 
poor girl leading the arduous and depressing life of a governess in 
families where she was despised can hardly be anything else; but 
the story is so connectedly told, and the incidents are presented so 
soberly and touched so lightly, that the impression is great. Nothing 
is overdone: there is sufficient dialect to divert, not enough to 
weary. The children of both of the families Agnes Grey served 
stand out each from the other like living beings. The good men are 
not tiresome, the wicked men are not melodramatic. 

There could be no greater contrast to Wuthering Heights than 
Agnes Grey. 

In the one case the machinery is lavish, the scenery startling, 
and there is a wild abandon of language, which, if licence could 
effect anything, ought to result in a horrifying impression, but the 
impression is nil: in the other case we have nothing but the bread 
and butter of life, but the impression is great. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall, by Anne Bronté (or ‘ Acton Bell’ ), 
is a much neglected book. It suffers from the slight drawback of 
being a story within a story, which always fatigues the attention ; 
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otherwise the construction is good. The famous incident of the 
brother who is mistaken for the lover was probably more or less 
novel sixty years ago; but the consequences of the mistake lead up 
to scenes which disclose a very curious confusion of ideas. The 
hero of the book is supposed to show no more than manly displeasure 
when he strikes the brother with a loaded crop and nearly murders 
him. The unhappy victim is, of course, extremely ill. The 
murderer ‘left him to live or die as he could,’ overwhelming him 
with foul abuse. But all this does not appear to have been a bar to 
quite a cheery friendship when the little mistake was cleared up. 
This is perhaps creditable to the temper of both parties, who conduct 
themselves with manly and criminal violence as gentlemen ought 
to do. 

Their conduct throughout was based upon a misconception from 
beginning to end.. In another part of the story a prominent 
character, Lord Lowborough, really suffers a very deep injury at 
the hands of one who was formerly his friend, and is applauded for 
declining to demand satisfaction, in the manner customary among 
gentlemen, in the following interview. 

‘Name time and place, and I will manage the rest,’ says the would-be second. 

‘ That,’ answered the more low deliberate voice of Lord Lowborough, ‘ is just 
the remedy my heart, or the devil within it, suggested—to meet him and not to 
part without blood. Whether I or he should fall, or both, it would be an 
inexpressible relief if—’ 

‘Just so. Well then?’ 

‘Oh !’ exclaimed his lordship, with deep and determined emphasis, ‘Though 
I hate him from my heart, and should rejoice at any calamity that could befall 


him, I leave him to God; and though I abhor my own life, I leave that too to 
Him who gave it.’ 

‘ But you see in this case ’ pleaded Hattersley. 

‘T will not hear you,’ exclaimed his companion, hastily turning away, ‘ Not 
another word, I have enough to do against the fiend within me 7 

‘Then you are a white-livered fool, and I wash my hands of you,’ grumbled 
the tempter, as he swung himself round and departed. 

‘Right ! right ! Lord Lowborough,’ cried I, darting out and clasping his burn- 
ing hand as he was moving away. ‘I begin to think that the world is not worthy 
of you.’ 


Verily the ways of English gentlemen must seem mysterious to 
gentlemen of other nations accustomed to more rigid codes of honour. 
A violent and criminal assault on an unarmed man is hardly 
condemned, but a stand-up fight is a temptation of the devil. Sir 
Walter Besant humorously explained the abolition of the duel on 
the ground that men found it simply intolerable to have to rise at 
five o’clock in the morning for such an uncomfortable purpose. One 
may with equal seriousness reason that the duel as a satisfaction of 
honour was reprobated by public opinion, because public opinion 
came to be the opinion of people to whom the idea of honour 
was unintelligible. 
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Apart from this somewhat startling confusion of ideas, there is 
much in The Tenant of Wildfell Hall that interests, much that is 
even absorbing in its interest, but one sees here and there the first 
appearance of catchwords that may have been seriously meant at the 
time, but that have not always been useful. 

The teaching of the book is on the familiar lines, namely, that 
‘one should be one’s self,’ and ‘speak right out,’ and all the kindred 
exhortations to awkward manners and disagreeable remarks. 

The heroine is one of those blameless people who have served asa 
model for somany imitators. Blameless herself, she is in a perpetual 
attitude of reminding all around her of their duty, while weeping hot 
tears over her curly-headed little boy. Of course she despises clothes, 
and of course her husband is everything that he ought not to be; 
although, if one comes to think of it, it could not have been very 
agreeable to the best of husbands to find the young lady keeping a 
diary of his married life in which all his peccadilloes were set forth in 
excellent style and with much verve. Of course she runs away, 
and the husband dies repentant but despairing, while she comforts his 
last moments. 

Equally of course, Society is decried, and the country life extolled. 
This is how Mr, and Mrs. Huntingdon enjoy London: 

He led me such a round of restless dissipation while there that in that short 
space of time I was quite tired out. He seemed bent upon displaying me to his 
friends and acquaintances in particular and the public in general on every 
possible occasion at the greatest possible advantage. It was something to feel 
that he considered me a worthy object of pride, but I paid dear for the gratifica- 
tion. For, in the first place, to please him I had to violate my cherished pre- 
dilections, my almost rooted principles in favour of a plain, dark, and sober style 
of dress. I must sparkle in costly jewels and deck myself out like a painted 
butterfly, just as I had long since determined I would never do; and all this was 
no trifling sacrifice. 

The obvious comment that occurs to one is this—that perhaps 
if the young lady had not been so exacting about trifles, and so 
unreasonably reluctant to accept the small things of life as they 
came, and so determined to see nothing in life except sitting about 
in the country doing nothing and keeping a diary of her husband’s 
shortcomings, perhaps her husband would not have taken to drink. 
We are to remember that the young lady came of a considerable 
family, was an heiress herself, and now married toa young man with a 
large establishment and the usual prosperous and dignified surround- 
ings of a country gentleman in the great days of English agriculture- 
It is therefore only reasonable that her husband should have liked 
her to wear the family jewels; and a ‘plain, dark, and sober style 
of dress,’ which would be the very thing for housekeeping in the 
morning in the country, is not the right thing for the opera. In 
short, the young lady did not know how to dress and would not be 
taught. 
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This is the obverse of the medal, and here is the reverse : 


Mr. Huntingdon discovered his wife keeping her diary and said, ‘ With 
your leave, my dear, I will have a look at this.’ . . . And drawing a chair to the 
table composedly, sat down and examined it, turning back leaf after leaf to find 
an explanation of what he had read. . . . Of course I didn’t leave him to pursue 
this occupation in quiet. I made several attempts to snatch the book from his 
hands, but he held it too firmly for that. I upbraided him in bitterness and scorn 
for his mean and dishonourable conduct, but that had no effect upon him. And 
finally I extinguished both the candles, but he only wheeled round to the fire, 
and raising a blaze sufficient for his purpose, calmly continued the investigation. 
I had serious thoughts of getting a pitcher of water and extinguishing that light 
too, but it was evident that his curiosity was too keenly excited to be quenched 
by that. . . . Besides, it was too late. ‘It seems very interesting, love,’ said he; 
. . - ‘but as it is rather long, I will look at it some other time, and meanwhile I 
will trouble you for your keys, my dear.’ 


This is meant to be tragedy, but there has been no more scream- 
ing farce in real life since the matrimonial difficulties of Count and 
Countess Rumford. 

The Tenant of Wildfell Hall is undoubtedly a very interesting 
story, but the idealisation of these unrestrained and dubious manners 
is unfortunate in itself, and has had an unfortunate effect upon the 
English mind. 

It is curious that a family should have existed and presented to 
the world of letters three remarkable specimens of the same type. 
If we take up any one work of the Bronté sisters it will be extremely 
difficult even for a practised critic to say to which of the three sisters 
the work should be ascribed. In each case we find the same micro- 
scopic accuracy of detail, the same indifference as to whether the 
detail is unimportant or not, the same laudable determination to see 
the soul of the character through all untoward externals, the same 
incapacity to grasp the fact that in order to make an impression details 
must be most carefully sifted and most artfully arranged, the same 
lack of humour and the same gallant disregard of convention, even 
of such literary convention as is very convenient and cannot be dis- 
regarded with impunity by the most reckless scribes. In short, we 
have all the elements of the naturalistic school of novelists, not 
excepting Mr. Andrew Lang’s humorous conclusion, ‘The novel is 
the proper vehicle of theological, scientific, social, and political 
instruction.’ 

Villette, by Currer Bell (or Charlotte Bronté), is a book in which 
one is alternately exasperated by pointless detail and rewarded for 
one’s patience by positive flashes of insight. 

The cook, in a jacket, a short petticoat, and sabots, brought me supper, to wit, 
some meat, nature unknown, served in an odd and acid but pleasant sauce; some 
chopped potatoes made savoury with I know not what, vinegar and sugar, I 


think: a tartine or slice of bread and butter and a baked pear. Being hungry, I 
ate and was grateful. 
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Naturally, and one has eaten many worse meals. If this is a 
letter of a young lady to her parents after her first experience of 
Continental cooking, one would say it showed promise; being in- 
serted into a grave and didactic narrative, it produces the impression 
of mere padding. It reminds one of Mr. George Moore’s criticism 
of the late M. Zola, ‘Ce que je reproche 4 Zola c’est qu'il n’a pas 
de style.’ He proceeds to illustrate this by pointing out that pas- 
sages worthy of Pascal and Bossuet rub shoulders with police news 
and downright padding. The Bronté sisters never rise to M. Zola’s 
heights or sink to his depths. They may be described as the Carac- 
cisti of the naturalistic school: not that the parallel is exact, for 
they were hardly inspired and they certainly were not experts ; but 
they do hold an unchallenged position of mediocre attainment which 
never sinks into baseness, and here and there really invades the 
realm of excellence. 

Villette, for example, although dwelling in tedious circumstances, 
is very faithful work. Even Bronté lovers admit that it is dull. It 
suffers like all the Bronté novels from the impression of self- 
consciousness which may or may not have been the just reflection 
of the ladies’ minds, but it cannot be shaken off when we find the 
entire book occupied with the impression made upon the writer by 
the most trivial incidents of everyday life, and by introspection 
which may have been original sixty years ago, but seems quite 
childish to us now. Of course the most famous of all the Bronté 
novels is Jane Eyre. In this interesting work we find the fervour 
of Mr. Andrew Lang’s enchanting mock lecture in full blast, ‘ the 
novel is the proper vehicle of theological, scientific, social, and political 
instruction.’ 

In order to make this quite clear to her readers, ‘ Currer Bell’ has 
prefaced Jane Eyre with a dedication to Mr. Thackeray and a few 
words expounding her principles. She says, writing on the 2ist of 
December, 1847: 


There is 2 man in our own days whose words are not tramed to tickle delicate 
ears, who, to my thinking, comes before the great ones of society much as the son 
of Imlah came before the throned kings of Judah and Israel, and who speaks 
truth as deep, with a power as prophet-like and as vital, a mien as dauntless and 
as daring. Is the satirist of Vanity Fair admired in high places? I cannot tell. 
But I think that if some of those among whom he hurls the Greek fire of his 
sarcasm, and over whom he flashes his levin brands, were to take his warnings 
in time, they or their seed might yet escape a fatal Ramoth-gilead. 


It is a far cry from Ramoth-gilead to Cornhill, and there is 
this material difference between the prophet Micaiah and Mr. 
Thackeray, namely, that the prophet Micaiah did not. publish his 
prophesyings and build a handsome house from the proceeds. Not 
that Mr. Thackeray was not perfectly entitled to all, and more than 
all, of the rewards of his industry and genius. But really, Micaiah 
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and Mr. Thackeray—is not the parallel somewhat strained? And 
what is all this about Greek fire and levin brands? Is it not to take 
the novel much too seriously? What have we to do with Greek 
fire and levin brands when we sit down to be amused for an hour? 
There again we run our heads against the dictum—‘ Fallacy of 
thinking that the novel should amuse.’ 

Now the failure of Jane Fyre as a work of art lies precisely in 
this attempt to wield the levin brand and also to amuse us at the 
same time. 

The purpose of the authoress is eminently didactic ; the means 
of enforcing her conclusions are the simple ones of a narrative of 
love and tragedy, but the melodrama is painfully mechanical ; and as 
for the love, well, let us see what it was. 

We are introduced to a character of the later Byronic type—a 
dark-haired, strong-jawed voluptuary, who commands wealth and all 
that wealth can buy in a world which is still extremely agreeable for 
wealthy people. We are given to understand that an unhappy 
married life has driven this saturnine person to the usual consola- 
tions of a vigorous and melancholy maturity. At the age of forty 
he casts the eyes of regard upon a plain, poor, plain-spoken, dull 
governess, and we are also given to understand that this virtuous 
young person arouses in him a passion so deep that all considerations 
are swept away in the torrent of his emotion, and not even the penalties 
of bigamy will deter him from the gratification of his desires. 

There is nothing impossible in all this, because there is nothing 
impossible in human nature, but it is so wildly improbable that one 
is justified in describing a melodrama under the circumstances as 
purely mechanical. As regards the claim of the authoress to reform 
or chastise or instruct her generation, it is a claim that has been 
put forward in the last fifty years by so many people that we can 
hardly avoid the inquiry, has it any justification ? 

We may safely say that the immense mass of professedly didactic 
fiction that has been published since the appearance of Jane Eyre 
has really modified the ideas of two generations. It has had an 
influence such as might be expected. That is to say, it has im- 
pressed the minds of two half-educated generations with the 
convictions of several educated people. 

The assumption of the prophetic attitude is merely ridiculous to 
anyone with a grain of humour ; and on the whole one can only say 
that the influence of fiction when it has deserted its proper province 
of amusement and relaxation has been wholly pernicious. It has 
engendered among the ignorant and half-educated a conceited 
dogmatical habit of thought which is extremely disagreeable to 
encounter, and is the source of endless misery to the people who are 
so unfortunate as to possess it. 

‘Currer Bell’ need not have been anxious as to the reception of 
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Vanity Fair in high places; it was incontestably received with 
delight and admiration—as a work of fiction. If it did not exactly 
shake a throne or reform a selfish aud voluptuous aristocracy, perhaps 
that is because there really is a substantial difference between 
Micaiah, or even Voltaire, and Mr. Thackeray. 

Yet this mechanical melodrama and painfully didactic com- 
position was received with delight by a generation of readers who 
are to-day no longer young. Some will say that this is in con- 
sequence of the development of the critical faculty; others will 
maintain that there is no surer sign of our literary decadence than 
the waning interest in the works of the Bronté sisters. 

The Professor tells a plain tale. It gains by not attempting to 
teach us anything. The didactic element is wanting; unless we are 
to infer that to make all the blunders possible in life is to show 
strength of character. The hero of the story has highly placed 
connections on both sides. He is sent to Eton, and is then offered 
the alternative of being pushed forward in the public service by the 
influence of the generous relatives who paid his school expenses, or 
of looking out for himself. Common gratitude, as well as common- 
sense, would appear to suggest that the hero should become an 
attaché in the diplomatic service or something like that; but he 
does not like his relatives’ manners, so he decides to throw himself 
on the tender mercies of his brother, who is making a large fortune 
as a manufacturer. 

All this may be very fine and manly, but one would suppose 
that the natural inclination of a young man who had been ten years 
at Eton would not be towards drudgery in a mill. Here again one 
cannot help noting the tendency of all the Bronté sisters to produce 
their effects somewhat mechanically. Given a young man of leisure 
and culture and natural refinement set down to be a clerk to a 
miserly bully, and you get the most distressing situations. The 
most distressing situations supervene, and the hero, having quarrelled 
with the people who naturally would have helped him, is now 
compelled to quarrel with the people who regard him as a poor 
relation. Finally he lands himself as an usher in a school in 
Belgium. 

All the rest is pretty story-telling ; the heroine being the usual 
Bronté heroine—a deserving governess. The incidents are what 
one might expect, but one is no longer impatient with them when 
one is not expected to draw any disciplinary conclusions from them. 
One is content to admire the grace and ease with which they are 
told, and does not trouble one’s head about the monotony of the 
story or the exaggerated prominence given to uninteresting people. 

Readers who enjoy Wuthering Heights will naturally revel in 
Shirley, a story of very great length. It is difficult to say anything 
more, for if one were to add that it is very tiresome as well as very 
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long, one would assuredly find one’s self contradicted by an eager 
reader who had studied it for five consecutive hours. 

The heroine is a nice, high-spirited girl, who is possessed of a 
considerable independence. Having been badly brought up, or rather 
not brought up at all, the consequence is that she affects ‘the 
leopardess,’ is fond of describing herself as ‘untamed,’ throws 
convention to the winds, and gives her own opinion freely. 

The portraits of the three curates are celebrated in many 
appreciative notices of Shirley, but are really, although admirable 
in their way, quite the least important part of the book. They are 
the portraits of three very vulgar young men. There were vulgar 
young men in Holy Orders fifty years ago: there are vulgar young 
men in Holy Orders to-day, only too many. 

In Shirley we find the characteristics of independence and self- 
reliance extolled at the expense of all other mental qualities. When 
the world was half empty men possessed of this mental equipment, 
and nothing more, could do much. 

Mr. Charles Kingsley added the cold bath and a devotion to field 
sports, and beyond that, many Englishmen have been accustomed to 
conclude, manliness cannot go. 

‘The Squirradical’ was ‘wooden spoon’ in the year 1850, and a 
very grotesque and pathetic figure he made in 1890. No doubt he 
would have been to ‘ Currer Bell’ a very earnest young man. 

As the world has filled, and the conduct of life grown more 
and more complicated, this ideal has come to be more and more 
disastrous to the people who cherish it. Good intentions, honesty, 
and courage are much. Unfortunately, the teaching of the Shirley 
school of thought tends to engender the companion conviction that 
anybody can do anything somehow, and that it does not much 
matter how things are done. The conviction found its most famous 
expression in the imbecile vaunt ascribed to Lord John Russell, that 
he would take the command of the Channel Fleet if he were ordered 
to assume that responsible position. This is quoted with approval, 
and even with enthusiasm, by numerous people who might be sus- 
pected of knowing better, as the last expression of that devotion to 
duty which ought to animate the Englishman in public life. 

These may seem somewhat solemn reflections. Perhaps in the 
very making of them one is continuing the error of those who take 
the novel too seriously. But let us go back to our mock University 
Extension lecturer and quote once more—‘ The novel is now the 
whole of literature. . . . People have no time to read anything else. 
Study of the novel becomes an abuse if it leads to neglect of the 
morning and evening newspapers.’ 

Although this is said banteringly, it is hardly an exaggeration. 
Politics have lost their interest since intelligence was swamped in 


numbers. History has subsided into a thing of text-books, which 
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nobody reads unless compelled to do so for the purpose of passing 
examinations. Conversation is extinct. Consequently it is not 
unfair to ascribe to the novel a considerable share in moulding and 
directing the public opinion of the time. 

The widely read and deeply studied novels of the Bronté sisters 
must have had a great influence; an influence growing stronger as 
other engines for directing public thought wear out. 

The school of thought which lays it down that form is essential, 
that perfection should be aimed at, that slovenliness and disregard 
of authority is a blemish in otherwise sound work, that maintains 
that reverence is due to all thought and to all work whether re- 
munerative or not—this school still lives, if it languishes, in one 
great seat of learning ; and this is the school to which the Bronté 
influence, whether for good or for ill, is antagonistic. 


WALTER FREWEN LORD. 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


THE CRUSADE AGAINST PROFESSIONAL 
CRIMINALS 


Facts weigh more with most people than arguments, however telling ; 
and a case reported a few weeks ago from Bristol may serve to con- 
vince the sceptical that my crusade against professional criminals is 
based on facts. 

I cannot definitely fix the time when I first heard of ‘ Quiet Joe.’ 
But during the years of my official connection with Scotland Yard 
‘Quiet Joe’ was a person of note with the police. At first, I confess, 
I sometimes fancied he was a mythical housebreaker to whom 
undetected burglaries could be attributed—a sort of ‘ Mrs. Harris’ 
in the sphere of crime. But my scepticism was soon dissipated. 
‘Quiet Joe’ was a man to be reckoned with; very real, and very 
difficult to catch. For long experience has made him an adept at 
all the tricks of the trade. He is famous at what is technically 
called the ‘ladder larceny.’ Thieves who practise in that line, 
having laid their plans to raid some suburban or country house, gain 
entrance by a ladder placed against the window of one of the princi- 
pal bedrooms, while the family and guests are at dinner, and the 
upper rooms are deserted. The outer doors, and any windows open- 
ing on the lawn, are fastened by means of screws and wire or rope ; 
and further to baffle pursuit, in case they are disturbed and need to 
secure their safety by flight, a line is stretched across the lawn as a 
‘booby trap’ to trip up anyone who attempts to follow them. 

Such then is ‘Quiet Joe,’ and such his trade or calling in life. 
He gave us no little trouble at Scotland Yard, and I felt relieved 
when, in December 1892, he and his special ‘ pal’ were convicted at 
Liverpool, and sent to penal servitude. It was with real interest, 
therefore, that I read ‘A Detective Story’ in the Daily Telegraph 
of the 19th of December last, for I recognised my old friends at once. 
They had been watched by the police in London for a fortnight. 
They met frequently at the Lambeth Free Library to confer together 
and to study directories and books of reference. Having planned 
their ‘job,’ they bought a map of Bristol in one shop, and at another 
the screw eyelets and ropes needed for their work. On the 17th, 
they booked for Bristol, and there took observations of the suburban 
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house which they had fixed on. But the detectives, well disguised 
as labourers, were on their track; and at this juncture they declared 
themselves, and arrested the criminals. On the following day the 
men were brought up and sentenced to nine months’ imprisonment. 

Now most people can be wise after the event; but even that sort 
of belated wisdom seems lacking to the Legislature and the law. If 
these men had been asked ten years ago what they meant to do when 
again released from penal servitude, they would have answered, 
‘Why, go back to business, of course; what else?’ If the same 
question had been put to them at Bristol the other day, they would 
have replied with equal frankness. There is no Jesuitical pretence 
about such criminals. It appears from the newspapers that when 
arrested they openly expressed their gratification that the officers 
did not wait to ‘catch them fair on the job,’ as ‘a long stretch would 
about finish them ’—a playful allusion to their venerable age, for 
both men are in their seventh decade, and another ten years’ 
sentence would see the end of them. As matters stand, their return 
tothe work of their calling is only deferred till next September. 
Meanwhile they live without expense, and a paternal government 
will take care that the money found in their pockets on arrest will 
be restored to their pockets on release to enable them to buy more 
jemmies and rope and screw eyelets. 

Now, according to my projet de loi, the judge who sentenced 
these men in 1892 would, before sentence, have held an inquiry 
on the charge that they lived by crime; and, on finding that charge 
proved, would have declared them to be professional criminals. And 
as a further result they would, on the expiration of their present 
sentence, be removed to an asylum prison, there to be detained as 
moral lunatics, if such a phrase may be allowed. The community 
would thus be relieved of their baneful presence; and, humanly 
speaking, the criminals themselves would be afforded some reason- 
able chance of real reformation in view of what remains to them 
of this life, and of true repentance in view of the life that is to come. 

The objections taken to this scheme in Mr. Crackanthorpe’s article 
of last November are very easily disposed of. He would probably 
accept my assurance that he is wrong in thinking it would operate 
to prevent a criminal from obtaining an honest livelihood. It is not 
by duping employers that the police induce them to give work to 
licence-holders. And I am surprised that a lawyer should have so 
misread my words as to suppose I meant that the issue whether a 
criminal is a ‘ professional’ should be tried by a jury. I spoke of an 
inquiry, not a ‘trial.’ Indeed, this part of the scheme is not mine 
at all, but Sir James Fitzjames Stephen’s, whose language I quoted 
in my first article (February 1901). His words are: ‘A formal, 
public inquiry, held after a conviction for an isolated offence.’ And 
the question at issue he explains to be whether ‘ the criminal really was 
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an habitual, hardened, practically irreclaimable offender.’ I question 
whether a judge is competent to decide whether a criminal is so 
hardened as to be irreclaimable; but the issue whether he is a 
‘ professional ’ is very much simpler than that on which the jury has 
to find the verdict. If an artist should repudiate a particular picture 
attributed to him, it might be very difficult indeed to prove that he 
painted it, whereas it would be very easy to establish the fact that 
he is by profession an artist, and that he earns his livelihood by 
painting pictures. 

The proposal, I repeat, is not mine, but Sir James Stephen’s. 
And the only point of difference between us is that, when the result 
of such an inquiry is adverse, he would send the prisoner to the 
gallows—a clear proof that he never contemplated referring the issue 
to a jury—whereas I suggest that the criminal should be registered 
as a ‘ professional,’ and that he should be finally deprived of his 
liberty if, after solemn and formal warning of the consequences of a 
further conviction, he deliberately provokes those consequences by 
going back to crime. And my refusal to advocate the infliction of 
the death penalty is solely because my knowledge of criminals leads 
me to believe that, in this country at all events, it is unnecessary. 
Milder measures would suffice. 

My object in taking up this subject is not to air theories or fads. 
I want, in my humble way, to enlighten public opinion apon plain 
questions of fact. I want the public to recognise that, however 
important the reformation of criminals may be, and their treatment 
whether in or out of prison, the primary duty of the State is to 
protect society against their crimes; and that this duty is flagrantly 
violated by setting our ‘Quiet Joes’ at liberty to prey upon the 
community. And further, I want the public to realise that most of 
the crimes which are recorded in our criminal statistics are prevent- 
able, and preventable by the adoption of measures which would have 
the approval of the great majority of people in every class of life. 
I am not a doctrinaire philosopher, or, to use a terse synonym, I am 
not a fool. I do not dream of making England a Utopia where 
crime shall be unknown. Human nature being what it is, a project 
to stamp out crime would be as visionary as a scheme to stamp out 
disease. But it would be perfectly practicable to reduce the volume 
of crime as definitely as sanitary reforms have, in our own times, 
reduced the volume of disease. And if methods analogous to those 
which have produced such signal results in sanitation were adopted 
in regard to crime, results still more striking would be achieved. 
For just in proportion as human beings are more easily dealt with 
than bacilli and bacteria, so is the crime problem simpler than the 
disease problem. 

The analogy between the two is closer than might at first sight 
appear. The main efforts of sanitation are directed to dealing, first 
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with the causes which produce disease, and secondly with cases of 
disease when they occur. And here attention is transferred from 
disease to the persons who have contracted disease. And in the 
same way we should seek to counteract the influences which tend 
to crime, and when crimes occur attention should be concentrated 
upon the living human beings who commit them. But while 
proposals to these ends would have general approval, all preventive 
measures are decried as ‘ grandmotherly legislation’ by the very 
people who advocate unreasoning severity in punishment; and any 
proposal adequate to safeguard the community against the depre- 
dations of professional criminals is resisted and denounced by the 
professional humanitarians. 

Most of those who have practical acquaintance with the subject, 
and are best fitted to speak upon it, testify that the great mass of 
ordinary crime could be reduced within narrow limits by the 
operation of reforms of a reasonable and practical kind. Reforms, I 
mean, such as are calculated to raise the tone of life generally 
among the masses of the population, and to protect them from 
temptations and dangers which at present engulf unnumbered 
victims. Some of our ablest and most experienced judges, indeed, 
have publicly declared their conviction that most of the crimes 
which come before the criminal courts may be traced, directly or 
indirectly, to the one vice of drunkenness. 1 have before me, for 
example, a report of a speech of one of the greatest judges of this 
generation—I mean Lord Cairns -in which he used these words: 
‘I believe it is scarcely possible to exaggerate the blessings which 
would come down upon the country from the practice of temperance. 
It would empty our gaols.’ Lord Chief Justice Coleridge is reported 
to have said that ‘judges were weary of calling attention to drink 
as the principal cause of crime.’ And, among others, Lord Brampton 
has from time to time spoken strongly in the same sense. 

But it would seem that no legislation upon this question may 
be looked for at present ; and for the simple reason that the political 
teetotalers are strong enough to wreck any measure in the nature of a 
compromise, and no other kind of measure is practicable. Moreover, 
any radical reform of the drink code would, if successful, involve the 
abandonment of our present fiscal policy ; and that policy commands 
the almost fanatical support of the great majority of the temperance 
party. It is not my purpose to enter on a discussion of the merits 
or demerits of what is called ‘free trade.’ But I wish to point out 
that it operates to keep His Majesty’s Treasury ‘in the same boat’ 
with the public-house interest. For the Treasury largely depends for 
its revenue on the drinking propensities of the population. The 
contribution to the general taxes paid by an ordinary working 
man, with a family to support, amounts to not more than a half- 
penny a day; but his contribution to the excise in paying for his 
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daily drinks averages, at a low computation, not less than fivepence 
a day. That is to say, a man who drinks pays some ten times 
more to the public chest than the teetotaler. Any reform, therefore, 
sufficiently thorough to ruin the publicans would leave the Treasury 
bankrupt. It follows that if Local Option is not to be merely a salve 
for weak consciences—if, in fact, it is to be what its advocates expect, 
free trade must go before it can be introduced. But this will take 
time. People are slow to perceive that, whatever the merits of real 
free trade—and I am expressing no opinion upon it here—the system 
called free trade in England is an imposture anda sham. If a man’s 
life depended on his explaining on free-trade principles why tea and 
coffee should be taxed on entering the country, while, eg., watches 
and boots come in free, that man’s life would not be insurable. An 
import duty on wine and tobacco can be explained on special 
grounds; but the only possible explanation of a similar duty on tea 
and coffee is that everybody needs them, and everybody should be 
made to contribute to the taxation of the country. And, this being 
so, there is no reason whatever why watches and boots should not be 
treated in the same way. Indeed, there are strong reasons for 
levying a duty on articles of this kind, which do not apply to tea and 
coffee ; for if the tax should limit the importation, our manufactu- 
ring interests at home would be benefited. 

If I pass away from this branch of the subject it is not because 
I fail to appreciate its importance. No one could have the excep- 
tional, though by no means unique, experience I have enjoyed of a 
long official connection with prisons and police, and a still longer 
practical acquaintance with philanthropic work on behalf of the poor 
and the fallen, without being profoundly impressed by the fact that 
to the drinking habits of the people may be attributed most of the 
crime and a very large share of the ill-health and the poverty of the 
labouring and lower classes. The police and prison authorities 
would endorse the dicta of the judges as regards crime. Sir Andrew 
Clark used to say that 70 per cent. of the cases treated in the great 
London hospitals were, due directly or indirectly, to drink. And as 
for the poverty, it would probably be found that very many of the 
artisans who are at present destitute have spent in drink during the 
summer enough to keep them from hunger throughout the winter. 

It will be objected, perhaps, that in countries where drunkenness 
is as rare as it is unfortunately common in England there are more 
crimes of violence than with us. The comparison is fallacious. The 
Englishman is by nature quiet, well-disposed, and peaceable; and 
the dull serenity of his temper would be scarcely ruffled by causes 
which would send an Italian, a Spaniard, or a Frenchman into a fit 
of ungovernable passion. The type theory, moreover, may be ignored 
in dealing with the crime problem in this country. The main 
practical questions involved relate to the influences which tend to 
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crime, and to the inadequacy and (I adhere to the word) stupidity 
of our present methods of dealing with professional criminals. 

Among these influences drinking holds the foremost place. But 
there are others which must be taken into account. Said the Lord 
Chief Justice, in charging the Lincoln Grand Jury at the recent 
winter assizes, ‘ Judges had constantly to observe how many cases of 
embezzlement and fraud depended on the miserable habit of betting.’ 
Gambling, indeed, in its many forms is becoming as great a plague 
as it was before the Lottery Acts. Then, again, there are questions 
relating to the treatment of the young in years and the young in 
crime. But from these and other kindred topics I turn back to the 
special question upon which I have been accorded a special hearing 
in my efforts to impugn our present system and methods in penology. 

The main count of my indictment of that system in my article 
of February 1901 was that our criminal courts deal with crimes, 
instead of with criminals. And if any new proof of this be sought, 
it will be found in the dicta of the eminent judges cited in Mr. 
Crackanthorpe’s article of last November. If I quote Lord Brampton 
only, it is because Lord Justice Mathew, Sir Edward Fry, and Mr. 
Justice Channell all speak in the same sense. It is ‘the punishment 
of crime’ they have in view. Lord’ Brampton is remarkably precise 
and explicit. After referring to the various proposals put forward to 
avoid inequality in sentences, and the difficulties of dealing with that 
question, he goes on to suggest that judges, before passing sentence, 
should ‘ first reflect and determine what, within the maximum limits 
fixed by statute, would be a just sentence to award for the particular 
crime before them.’ 

Now I am sure Lord Brampton will not deem it an impertinence 
on my part to express my admiration for him as a criminal judge. 
More than once, moreover, in cases of special interest to myself, he 
has done me the honour of explaining to me the grounds which led 
to his apportioning his sentences. But while I do not presume to 
question his judgment in administering the present system of fitting 
punishment to a particular crime, I deplore and condemn the 
system itself. That system leads to the imprisonment of not a few 
who might be much better dealt with than by sending them to gaol; 
and it brings the law into contempt in the case of persons who 
commit crimes, not under the influence of passion or poverty, or 
sudden temptation, but deliberately and of set purpose, and in the 
course of the regular business of their lives. And my contention is 
that when a verdict of guilty has been found against a person 
charged with crime the proper question for consideration ought to 
be not what sentence it would be just to award for the crime, but 
what, in the interests of the community, should be done with the 
criminal. 

I appeal to the reader, whether lawyer or layman, to consider 
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this whole question on its merits. Such an appeal is not unnecessary, 
for the English mind is intensely conservative, and clings with 
tenacity to existing systems and ways. For long years our streets 
were disgraced by an infamy unknown in most civilised countries ; 
I mean that of permitting men openly to live upon the immorality 
of women. The police were powerless. They could but report the 
abominations done under the existing law. Parliament, it was said, 
would never sanction measures necessary to put down the evil. 
The story is told that when the inventor of the calculating machine 
offered it to Government, urging that it was entirely new, the 
answer he received was that Government could find no precedent 
for the use of it! And so here. There was no precedent for the 
needed legislation. But in 1898 a Bill introduced by a private 
member passed both Houses unopposed; and on the eve of its 
coming into operation the fraternity of loathsome men against whom 
it was specially directed disappeared from the streets of London. 
Doctrinaires may declaim against ‘morality by Act of Parliament,’ 
but practical men believe in it implicitly. And in regard to the 
Vagrancy Act 1898, that belief will be only confirmed by the fact 
that when, after a time, some of the magistrates, most perversely 
as I think, refused to accept the evidence of the women in cases 
under it, the men began to return to their former haunts and their 
hateful trade. 

The main provision of that enactment is that where a man ‘is 
proved to live with, or to be habitually in the company of,’ a woman 
of a certain class, ‘and has no visible means of subsistence, he shall, 
unless he can satisfy the court to the contrary, be deemed to be 
knowingly living on the earnings’ of the woman. My proposal is 
that a convicted felon who is proved to be an associate of criminals 
and to have no visible means of subsistence shall, unless he can 
satisfy the court to the contrary, be deemed to be living by crime, 
and shall be judicially declared to be a professional criminal. This, 
I may add, is but an extension of the seventh section of the Preven- 
tion of Crimes Act, which has worked admirably for thirty years. 

It is fortunately no longer necessary to prove the existence 
of a class of criminals who deliberately live by crime. It is no 
longer necessary to prove that such criminals are plainly distinguish- 
able. As Lord Justice Mathew so well says, ‘the man who does no 
work and lives by crime is easily identified.’ Neither is it necessary 
to prove that our present methods are inadequate to deal with these 
professionals. All this is now raised out of the sphere of controversy 
by the action of the judges and the last report of the prison authori- 
ties. But I want the public to grasp the fact, first, that just as 
most of the vulgar crimes of violence are due to drink, so most of 
the serious crimes against property are the work of professional 
criminals ; ‘and secondly that it is perfectly practicable, by dealing 
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with these criminals in a sensible way, to put an end to the great 
bulk of crimes of this character. 

A good story is always worth repeating. When sitting at 
luncheon in a country house in Scotland some years ago, my hostess 
exclaimed, ‘ Oh, look, there’s the thief!’ And I sawa hulking fellow 
slouching past the house. ‘ Zhe thief?’ said I; ‘what do you 
mean?’ The answer was that there was only one thief in that part of 
the country. After a while my attention was called to ‘the police- 
man.’ They had but one thief and one policeman; and the chief 
duty of the policeman was to look after the thief. Our grandfathers 
managed such matters differently. And if our grandfathers came 
back to life they would probably think our humanity had developed 
at the expense of our sanity. Would it not be more sensible 
to shut up the thief and to pension the policeman ? 

Someone will say, perhaps, that this state of things exists only in 
remote country districts. But this is not so. There are districts 
within the Metropolitan Police area, not fifteen miles from Charing 
Cross, where they seem scarcely to have even one thief. Thieves are 
professionals, and professional men do not settle down in villages. 
I am not speaking at random ; what I say is based on official know- 
ledge. The inspection of the books in some of the outlying police- 
stations was a revelation to me. Offences against property I found 
to be few in number; and of these the petty larcenies were gene- 
rally attributable to passing tramps, while the serious crimes, reported 
at long intervals, were almost always the work of experts from town. 
Honesty and love of order are national characteristics. If the drink 
curse were removed and professional criminals were caged, ‘ man’s 
millennium’ would be brought almost within the range of ‘ practical 
politics’ in England. 

All this is well known to the detective police of our large cities and 
towns. But it is not known to the public, or even to the Legislature. 
And it appears to be unknown also to many of the judges. If it 
were a crime to make the likeness of anything in heaven above or 
in the earth beneath, and the police had to trace the author of some 
particular piece of sculpture, they would look for him among a 
definitely limited class of men. Now a case of forgery, or coining, 
or burglary involves an inquiry limited in the same way. Let us 
take the burglaries—the public always like to hear about burglaries. 
According to the Commissioner’s annual report for 1901, recently 
issued, there were 547 burglaries in London during the year. In 
the previous year, by the way, there were only 367. Now some of 
these cases, of course, were trivial. If a kitchen window is left 
unfastened, a sneak thief or a hungry tramp can get in and steal his 
supper. But real burglaries are the work of skilled professionals. 
And a ‘ good’ criminal may be trusted to do five or ten ‘ jobs’ at the 
least before he is caught. We may conclude, then, that the burglaries 
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of 1901 were the work of not more than fifty or one hundred criminals. 
And this in a population of over 6,000,000. 

Now an increase by nearly 50 per cent. of burglaries in a single 
year is serious enough to call for action. But what action shall be 
taken? ‘Increase the Police Force,’ it will be said. But every 
1,000 constables added to the Force means an addition of 100,000/. 
a year to the rates. And 1,000 more constables would not be of 
much account in this huge ‘ province of brick,’ in which upwards of 
600 miles of new streets and about a quarter of a million of 
new houses have been built since I became officially connected with 
Scotland Yard. Here my Scotch story comes in. When it is a 
question of one thief in a population numbered by thousands, 
common sense suggests getting rid of the thief. A like remedy is 
quite as obvious in the case of a proportionate number of thieves in 
a population numbered by millions. 

But are not the burglars shut up when they are caught? Yes, 
no doubt ; for a few months or years. And then they are let out 
again to resume the practice of their profession. And while they are 
‘doing time’ another fifty or hundred carry on the business. And 
when these in turn are caged, a third lot are at the work. And so on, 
and so on. Treat thematter on the basis of statistics ; and, finding that 
the criminals are a very trifling percentage of the population, we 
shall pride ourselves on our twentieth-century civilisation and 
enlightenment. But look at the matter from the point of view of 
those with whom the burglars are not mere units of the population, 
but well-known members of a skilled trade—for ‘ Quiet Joe’s’ case is 
not unique, but representative—and our system, instead of savouring 
of enlightenment worthy of our own century, seems to give proof 
of folly unworthy of any century. 

Take the case of that other well-known cracksman ‘ Red Jim,’ 
who, after committing ten or twenty crimes since his last discharge 
from prison, has once again been brought to justice. What shall 
we do with him? Under our present ‘punishment-of-crime’ 
system he of course receives a sentence of five years’ penal 
servitude. The man himself knew that perfectly well as he planned 
and executed each of his successive crimes. And the sentence 
affects him much as an accident on the football field affects a player 
who has to retire from play for a while. Or if a ‘strong’ judge 
should impose a severer sentence, or a ‘weak’ judge a lighter one, 
the result is dismissed as a mere eccentricity, and it fails to influence 
‘the trade.’ But I ask the reader to consider the case of ‘ Red Jim’ 
on its merits, as if the problem it involves were a new one. What, 
then, should be done with him ? 

We have got beyond the mingled profanity and folly of regarding 
a criminal judge as ‘a vicegerent of the Deity,’ who can apportion 
the penalty to the sin. We recognise that the reformatory and 
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deterrent elements in punishment, important though they be, are 
secondary and incidental. The essential element in the problem is, 
how can society be protected against a man who has outlawed himself 
by deliberately choosing crime as the business of his life, and whose 
only conception of liberty is license to prey upon his neighbours ? 
To turn him loose again in five years does not betoken quite as 
much imbecility as to release him in as many months or weeks. 
But the difference is only one of degree. All sane and sensible 
people would agree that he should be got rid of. Sane and sensible 
people, I say ; for we must take account of Bedlam, Earlswood, and 
the humanitarians. But how got rid of? It would have been 
possible formerly to send him across the seas to a distant penal 
colony. But nowadays we are reduced to one of two alternatives: 
we must deprive him either of his life or of his liberty. 

If criminals are sent to gaol on superstitious grounds, or as a 
matter of routine, then the reasons for committing them may 
be adequate to justify releasing them. But if imprisonment is 
imposed on intelligible and reasonable grounds, it should be con- 
tinued as long as those grounds demand it. ‘Red Jim’ gets five 
years, not because he broke into a house—that, if it stood alone, 
would possibly have involved only five months—but because he is a 
professional burglar. And at the end of his term he remains a burglar 
still. If it was reasonable and right to shut him up on this account, 
it is stupid and wrong to let him go again. If beasts of prey were 
let loose at intervals from the ‘Zoo’ we might surely expect a 
preliminary warning. Equally so if burglars are released from gaol. 
And though Government and the law ignore this duty, Scotland 
Yard tries to discharge it for them. Every week men are turned out 
of prison who, it is well known, will at once begin to commit crimes ; 
and so their descriptions and photographs are sent to the various 
police forces, in order that a look-out may be kept for them. Such 
a system would be really amusing if the matter were not so serious. 

And if I dissent from Sir James Stephen’s proposal to send such 
men to the gallows, it is not because I question the justice of such a 
measure. But the object to be attained is the protection of the com- 
munity, and this can be assured by keeping the criminal in confine- 
ment. Two objections, however, are urged against thisscheme. The 
first is that no man is irreclaimable, and therefore no man should be 
permanently deprived of his liberty. The second is that the irre- 
claimables are so numerous that to shut them up in this way would 
be impracticable. These objections are mutually inconsistent. Both 
are fallacious ; and the second is not only fallacious, but the basis on 
which it rests is false. 

If professional criminals are reclaimable, their reclamation would 
be expedited by increasing the penalties of impenitence. And to 
make the possibility of their reclamation a reason for turning them 
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loose in an impenitent condition is but a weak concession to ignorant 
sentiment. Even under our penal servitude system criminals are in 
fact reclaimed. But the probability of a criminal’s reclamation in an 
asylum prison, managed as such a prison ought to be, would be far 
greater than if he were left at liberty to pursue a life of dissipation 
and crime. Any man who is really capable of reformation ought to 
be thus reformed ; and upon adequate proof of genuine repentance 
he might be restored to liberty. But the reformation of criminals is 
a secondary consideration. In any case the main object of all prac- 
tical penology, now thrust into the background, would be attained ; 
I mean the protection of society. What compensation the prisoner 
should be required to make to the victims of his crimes; what pro- 
vision he should be permitted or compelled to make for a wife or 
children dependent on him—the discussion of these and kindred 
questions of great importance I must once again defer. 

The second objection claims a fuller notice. It is complicated 
by elements which might be eliminated. The question whether the 
hospitality of our shores ought to be extended to alien paupers is at 
this moment under inquiry, and I will not discuss it here. And the 
question whether political criminals should be allowed an asylum is 
one upon which opinions differ. But surely there can be no second 
opinion as to whether England should be made a refuge for the 
common criminals of other countries. If a British subject is con- 
victed of any offence abroad, he is deported to England on the 
expiration of his sentence, and severe penalties await him if he goes 
back. But a foreign thief or cut-throat who is convicted of crime in 
England is treated in every respect as ‘ one of the family,’ and when 
released from prison he can at once resume bis career as a criminal. 
We learn, from the Home Office answer to Sir Howard Vincent’s 
question on this subject in Parliament on the 20th of November, 
that ‘during the twelve months ended on the 31st of October last 
4,943 persons of foreign nationality were charged at the Metropolitan 
police-courts.’ And this return relates only to the Metropolis. It 
takes no account even of cases in the City of London. If the figures 
could be obtained for the whole kingdom, or even for our chief sea- 
ports and manufacturing towns, the number would of course be very 
much greater. It is plain, therefore, that our criminal population 
would be appreciably reduced if criminal aliens were expelled from 
our shores. 

Nor is this all. In dealing with the crime problem we must take 
account not merely of the nwmber of the criminals, but of their 
quality. And the recent great forgery prosecution is one of several 
cases which have occurred lately to awaken judges, magistrates, and 
the public to the fact—well known to the police—that the foreign 
aliens include many of the most skilful and dangerous of the ‘ pro- 
fessionals.’ And my respect for the genius of the Americans leads 
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me freely to acknowledge their eminence in this particular sphere. 
These criminals, moreover, are better known at Scotland Yard than 
are the King’s Ministers. There would be no difficulty in putting 
our hands upon them. But with a depth of imbecility which it 
would savour of profanity in anyone who reverences the Creator to 
call natural—it is altogether acquired—these men are allowed freely 
to ‘ enjoy the hospitality of our shores’ ! 

But our home-grown criminals must also be dealt with. What I 
have written about those who have not merely the brains but the 
means both to organise and to finance crimes against property has, 
I fear, been received with incredulity. But what I have said I 
adhere to. While the influence of such men is widely felt, their 
number is ludicrously small. I doubt whether the police could name 
a dozen of them; I am certain they could not name a score. And 
these men are largely responsible for the organisation of crimes 
against property in this country. But most of the crimes of every 
day are not the result of organisation. They are due to the preda- 
tory instincts and habits of the criminal classes. And we have to 
take account of criminals of various types. There is the common 
‘hooligan,’ who works by mere brute force; the snatch thief, who 
relies on his swiftness of foot ; the trained pickpocket, whose nimble 
fingers can relieve a man of watch or purse without even attracting 
notice. And then there are the housebreakers and burglars of 
different types and different degrees of skill; to say nothing of 
coiners, forgers, &c. Now many of these doubtless are so far gone 
and have so little power of recovery that, humanly speaking, their 
only chance for this world or the next is in prolonged confinement. 
But of the rest there are not a few who pursue a criminal career 
because its penalties seem to them to be more than counterbalanced 
by its advantages. They are prepared for the risk of imprisonment 
measured by months or years; but if they were confronted, not with 
the risk, but with the certainty of final deprivation of liberty, they 
would turn in despair to honest labour. A scheme such as I propose 
would avail to divert many of them from crime, even without its 
being put in force against them. Still more marked would be its 
effects on the class of persons who are now tempted to a career of 
crime by the influence and example of successful criminals. 

The objection here under consideration is sufficiently answered by 
the last report of the Prison Commissioners; for my scheme would 
require less prison accommodation than theirs, and therefore it may be 
assumed to be practicable from an official point of view. Were I to 
attempt an estimate of the numbers that would have to be dealt 
with, I fear my estimate would be received with as much distrust as 
in the case of the organisers of crime. And yet I speak with know- 
ledge. The details of statistics often mislead the uninitiated, but 
experts may learn much from them. If, for example, a dozen sepa- 
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rate cases of murder are reported, we assume there were a dozen 
murderers; but, as I have noticed already, we do not look for 
hundreds of burglars to account for hundreds of burglaries. And a 
like observation applies to the figures in the case of all those crimes 
which the police know to be the work of professionals. And lastly, I 
would urge that to make the difficulty of disposing of these profes- 
sional criminals a reason for allowing them to keep the community 
in a state of siege is a shameful policy of despair. 

Sir James Stephen declared that ‘if society could make up its 
mind to the destruction of really bad offenders, they might, in a very 
few years, be made as rare as wolves.’ And this was not a chance 
dictum uttered by him as a judge, but his deliberate opinion when 
writing his History of the Criminal Law. The ‘destruction’ of 
offenders is unnecessary. Their seclusion would avail to achieve the 
same result. Great reforms often work so slowly that their benefits 
are not apparent in the lifetime of their authors. But in this matter 
the resulting benefits would be immediately declared. If a statute 
were passed providing for the banishment of criminal aliens and 
the permanent confinement of native professionals, its influence 
would be felt before a single case had been dealt with under 
its provisions. And as one criminal after another disappeared by 
the operation of the Act, the army of crime would be further weak- 
ened by desertions. 

‘In a very few years, really bad offenders might be made as rare 
as wolves.’ That statement I would modify by saying that 
criminals of the classes I have specified might be made as scarce as 
foxes. A small share of the intelligence and patient, plodding care 
to which we owe immunity from cholera and the plague would soon 
accomplish this result. And the task, I once again repeat, would be 
a vastly easier one. Even if ‘ Red Jims’ and ‘ Quiet Joes ’ were far more 
numerous than in fact they are, they could be dealt with far more 
easily than bacteria and germs and all the intangible and subtle 
influences which produce and spread disease. How long, then, will 
the public tolerate the present state of things? Is it possible that a 
nation which has sacrificed over 20,000 valuable lives to put down 
Krugerism in South Africa would refuse to sacrifice a tenth or 
possibly a twentieth of that number of mischievous lives to put 
down crime at home ? 

RoBERT ANDERSON. 





LAST MONTH 


THE meeting of Parliament has been attended by a remarkable 
phenomenon, the significance of which ought to strike the imagina- 
tion even of the casual observer. This is the sudden and very 
substantial reduction of the Ministerial majority in the House of 
Commons. That majority, according to the calculations of the 
Party whips, ought to be more than 120. No doubt if a great issue 
were called, and Ministers had to fight for their lives, a majority 
approaching this figure would still be forthcoming. But what are 
the facts? In the debate on the. Address there were, during the 
first week of the session—and it is only of the first week that I am 
able to write—five divisions. These were taken upon amendments 
any one of which, if it had been carried, would have been equivalent 
to a vote of censure upon the Government, and they were defeated 
by majorities of thirty-nine, forty, fifty-one, thirty-eight, and sixty. 
It will be seen, therefore, that Ministers never once in these five 
divisions had half their normal majority, whilst on three occasions 
the majority was not one third of what, according to Dod, it should 
have been if the Unionist Party had put forth its full strength. Of 
course there are many easy-going people who will say, ‘what on 
earth does the reduction of a Ministerial majority matter, so long as 
there is a majority, and we know that the reserves are all right in the 
back-ground ?’ Reasoning of this kind may suit the slipshod observer, 
but it cannot satisfy any capable Parliamentary tactician. Let it be 
remembered that the questions on which Ministers could only 
command these maimed majorities were all of them of importance. 
They included the housing-of-the-poor question, the state of the 
unemployed, the refusal of the Public Prosecutor to institute pro- 
ceedings against the persons connected with the London and Globe 
disaster, the holding of directorships in public companies by 
Ministers, and the condition of the Navy. Yet, despite the variety 
and interest of these questions, it was only on that of the Navy that 
Ministers secured anything like half their normal majority. Many 
explanations will doubtless be offered of this strange state of affairs. 
The two explanations which will alone hold water are, however, the 
509 
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extraordinary apathy which has characterised the political world 
during the last few weeks, and the fact that in the eyes of both 
friends and foes, the present Ministry seems to have lived too long. 
The first explanation, the prevailing apathy, is, I think, one about 
which all will beagreed. By common consent the House of Commons 
has never been duller than since the present Session began. The 
almost joyous excitement which used to prevail not only in the House 
but in its precincts at the commencement of a Session in the old days 
is invisible now, and members speak in the Chamber, or creep about 
the lobbies, with a curious air of lassitude and weariness. Is it 
something in the air that has robbed them of their old spirit? Or 
is it not rather the consciousness of the fact that there is a barrier 
between themselves and the rest of the nation. They got their 
khaki mandate in 1900, and there is not one of them who does not 
know that it is now exhausted. The dissolution may still be some 
years distant, but for all that they act as if they were ciphers, with 
nothing more than a mechanical duty to fulfil. What is true of the 
House of Commons as a whole is still truer of the Government. 
Despite the changes which took place in 1900 and the retirement of 
Lord Salisbury, it is still to allintents and purposes the Government 
which came into office in 1895. Nearly eight years of Ministerial 
servitude have weighed upon the nerves of its leading members, 
and probably there is not one of them who does not sigh for release. 
Their ministerial life has been stormy and trying. They have 
‘muddled through ’—the expression is that used by one of themselves 
—the greatest crisis which the country has had to face during 
the last half-century. And now, when they are literally exhausted 
by the strain they have had to bear so long, they find themselves 
confronted by a whole series of new problems, some of them extra- 
ordinarily difficult and complex. Is it surprising that they are 
visibly faltering in their task, and stumbling into strange and inex- 
cusable blunders which would only be possible to men who were 
suffering from fatigue and over-strain? These seem to me to be the 
facts which furnish a key to the present situation, and to the 
ominous reduction of the Ministerial majority. I have no wish to 
exaggerate the importance of that reduction, but it is unmistakably 
significant. The Government Whips will probably be able to effect 
an improvement in the division-lists at an early date. But Ministers 
have received an emphatic warning, and unless they forthwith set 
their house in order, their position cannot fail to become critical. 
The position of the Ministry, as it is revealed to us in the dry 
records of the division-lists, is the real key to the political situation, 
and the story of the month is, in consequence, a subject of minor 
importance. The programme of the Government for the coming 
Session, as it has been set forth in the King’s Speech, is not of a 
nature to excite the enthusiasm of any political party. We are pro- 
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mised an Irish Land Bill, a London Education Bill, and measures deal- 
ing with the Sugar Bounties, South African loans, the Port of London, 
and the Scotch licensing laws. Perhaps the most curious feature 
of the speech was the fact that it said nothing whatever about Army 
reform, and this is, of all others, the question upon which a very 
large body of the Ministerialists are most in earnest. Mr. Balfour, 
however, in his speech at Liverpool, made a statement on this 
subject which, to some extent, atones for the silence of the official 
programme as it fell from the lips of the King. I shall revert to 
the Prime Minister’s utterance later on. At this point it will be 
more convenient to deal with the actual proposals of the Government 
with regard to the legislation of the session. To begin with, the 
scheme for bringing the educational system of the metropolis into 
harmony with the Education Act of last session must tax the 
resources of the Government and the fidelity of its followers very 
severely. At the moment at which I write, nothing is known of the 
provisions of the Ministerial measure, but it is already evident that 
there are two hostile parties in the House of Commons, and that the 
division extends to both sides of the chamber. A certain number of 
Conservatives are anxious that the future educational authority for 
London should be a body composed on what has been called the 
Water Board principle ; that is to say, it is to be a body in which 
the Borough Councils are to have the preponderating authority, the 
County Council taking only a secondary place. It is difficult to 
understand how anyone who realises the necessities of London in the 
matter of education, and the nature of the local borough councils, 
can dream of accepting such a body as this as satisfactory. The 
Borough Councils, despite their mayoral and aldermanic dignities, 
have so far proved themselves to be nothing more than the old 
vestries writ large. One does not wish to disparage the men who 
devote themselves to purely local work, but it is a matter of 
notoriety that the type of citizen attracted to these Borough 
Councils is not equal to that from which the larger and more 
important County Council obtains its recruits. Moreover, the ex- 
perience we have had so far proves that the great body of citizens 
do not take the interest in elections for the Borough Councils which 
they undoubtedly feel in the elections for the County Council, not 
to speak of the elections for the old School Board. Possibly there 
might be some improvement in this respect if the Borough Councils 
became the principal school authorities for London; but the opinion 
of most, if not all, authorities in education is that it would be a bad 
day for our London school system when it was placed under the 
control of men who are at present no better than slightly glorified 
vestrymen. The other party in the approaching controversy is 
anxious that if there is to be no authority elected ad hoc for the 
management of the educational system, the power should be placed 
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in the hands of the County Council. That body is not popular with 
the supporters of the Government, but despite its errors of judg- 
ment, it has undoubtedly secured the confidence of the majority of 
the people of London. The metropolis, which is so stubbornly 
Conservative in its attitude towards Imperial politics, has shown 
itself to be just as stubbornly Progressive with regard to its local 
affairs. The elections for the County Council are watched with 
interest by the whole community, whilst the publicity which is 
given to its proceedings, and the magnitude of the operations in 
which it is engaged, attract to it the unceasing attention of the 
public. It is difficult to believe that Ministers will ignore the 
advantages that the County Council thus possesses, or will attempt 
to place it, in a matter of such importance as the education of 
London, in a position subordinate to that of the inferior local bodies. 
But whatever the Ministerial decision may be, there is certain to be 
a severe battle over the Bill in the coming session. The struggle 
will not be made less acute by the fact that throughout England 
the controversy over the Education Act is still being carried on. 
There are still many Nonconformists and advanced Liberals who 
adhere to their determination to make that measure unworkable 
except on lines which they regard as equitable; and the great body 
of Liberals, though they may not favour the extreme measures 
advocated by Mr. Lloyd George and Dr. Clifford, are pledged to 
an agitation for the amendment of the Act of last year. Ministers 
will have to face this situation when they are dealing with the 
schools of London, and it is safe to predict for them a stormy time 
between now and next August. 

As for the Irish Land Bill, the second measure mentioned in the 
King’s Speech, nobody can yet form any conclusion as to its fate. 
It is clear, however, that it will not satisfy the Irish people unless it 
provides for a free use of the Imperial resources in order to meet the 
demands of landlords and tenants. This can only mean an additional 
levy upon the taxpayers of the United Kingdom. Possibly, if the 
burden which is thus to be imposed upon England—for, after all, it 
is the predominant partner that will have to pay—is a moderate one, 
the measure may be carried without much difficulty. But every- 
body knows that the great danger of the administration lies in the 
financial position of the country, in the enormous increase of 
expenditure, and the alarming growth of taxation. The Opposition 
are well aware of this fact, and it would be strange if they were not 
to direct their attack, when the time comes to appeul to the country, 
against the weakest spot in the Ministerial defences. Here again, 
therefore, we may anticipate a stormy and difficult passage for the 
Irish land proposals of the Government. Even the fact that at last 
the two parties to the agrarian struggle in Ireland seem to have 
come to terms, and that a prospect is thus opened up of the cessa- 
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tion of the long warfare, will hardly silence the more resolute members 
of the Opposition, who believe that this country is gradually being 
weighed down to the earth by the pressure of the taxation which it 
has now to bear. 

There is an additional cause for anxiety on the part of Ministers, 
owing to the increasing prominence which social legislation and 
social ideas are gaining among the members of all Parties. I 
have spoken of the reduction of the majority on the amendments 
moved to the Address. Two of those amendments dealt with the 
housing of the poor, and the condition of the unemployed. It was 
made plain, not only by the division lists, but by the debates, that 
many Ministerialists were, to say the least, secret sympathisers with 
Dr. Macnamara and Mr. Keir Hardie, who moved these amendments. 
The truth is that the reaction, foreseen by everybody as certain to 
come after the war, has set in, and the British working-man is 
demanding that Parliament shall give some portion, at least, of its 
attention to his wants. The country, if it has not yet actually 
fallen upon bad times, is skirting perilously near to them, and 
there is an uneasy apprehension on all sides as to what the 
future may have in store for us. It is only natural in these 
circumstances that social legislation should once more become a 
subject of popular attention. During the past month London was 
called upon for several weeks to witness a dismal and sinister spec- 
tacle. This was a daily series of processions of the unemployed 
through its streets. The processions might not in all cases be those 
of bond-jide working men thrown out of employment by industrial 
depression ; but nothing sadder than these columns of half-starved 
men, whose hollow cheeks and wasted bodies testified to the cruel 
privations they were enduring, could well beimagined. Nothing could 
be more orderly than these demonstrations of the sufferings of the 
poor in the richest city in the world. They could hardly be regarded 
asamenace. They were nothing more, perhaps, than a hint ; but 
it was a hint pregnant with meaning, and not even the most sym- 
pathetic words from the Treasury Bench could efface its effect upon 
the minds of our legislators. The questicn of the housing of the 
poor stands, happily, upon a different footing from that of the 
unemployed. But in London, at all events, it is a very pressing 
question, and a most difficult one. The highest influence in the 
land has been openly manifested in favour of a work which is abso- 
lutely necessary if the working poor of London are to be saved from 
a slow but sure process of physical and moral deterioration. Here, 
then, are two social problems of the first magnitude awaiting the 
attention of the Ministry and Parliament. During the present 
session the House of*Commons may have little more to say about 
them, but assuredly they will be heard of again, and that, perhaps, 
when Ministers are least prepared to deal with them. 

Vor. LIII—No. 313 LL 
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I have said that a notable feature of the address was the absence 
from it of any reference to the army. The subject, however, is one 
that has been in most men’s minds during the past month. There 
is a general consensus of opinion that Mr. Brodrick’s ambitious 
scheme of army reform has collapsed. He may not himself be 
personally answerable for the fact, but he has to bear the responsi- 
bility in public, and for the moment, at least, he is probably the 
most unpopular member of the Administration. An incident in 
itself perhaps trivial has, during the last few days, aroused increased 
anxiety as to the state of things in the army, and especially as to 
the training and morale ofthe officers. This is the affair of which the 
first outward sign was the summary removal of Colonel Kinloch from 
the command of the First Grenadier Guards. I need not go at length 
into a narrative to which great publicity has already been given, but 
the exact facts of which have not yet been made public. Suffice it to say 
that cases of ‘ ragging’ of a peculiarly odious character had occurred 
among the subalterns of the regiment, that the fathers of the young 
men aggrieved had complained to the authorities, and that Colonel Kin- 
loch, a man of high character and brilliant military service, had been 
deprived of hiscommand. The affair, of which we have not as yet heard 
the last, created no little excitement, and it increased the anxiety of 
the Parliamentary critics of the army to have their say in the House 
of Commons. The incident must be passed over here as being still 
incomplete. It will be more to the purpose to refer to the Prime 
Minister’s utterance at Liverpool on the subject of the Committee 
of National Defence. This Committee, consisting solely of members 
of the Cabinet, has been in existence for more than seven years. 
Nobody knows what it has done during that period, or whether it 
has done anything. We certainly heard nothing of it during the 
critical period of the South African War; but, speaking at Liver- 
pool, Mr. Balfour announced that it had undergone an almost 
revolutionary change. Curiously enough, before he made this 
announcement, he went out of his way to pour a stream of elaborate 
ridicule upon Lord Rosebery because of his preaching of the gospel 
of efficiency in the management of our national affairs, and more 
especially because of his suggestion that Lord Kitchener might be 
invited to join the Cabinet in order to carry out the reform of our 
military system. It is difficult to resist a suspicion that the Prime 
Minister attacked Lord Rosebery in order to dispel from men’s minds 
the idea that the announcement he was about to make had really 
been inspired by Lord Rosebery’s advice. Whether this be the 
case or not, it is clear that Ministers, in dealing with the Committee 
of Defence, have not only striven to put in force the doctrine of 
efficiency, but have shown an easy way of carrying out Lord Rose- 
bery’s suggestion with regard to Lord Kitchener. In future, the 
Committee of Defence is not to be a mere Committee of the Cabinet, 
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a body which keeps no records, and has no tangible existence. It 
will consist, not merely of the President of the Council, the Prime 
Minister, the First Lord of the Admiralty, and the Secretary of State 
for War, but of the Commander-in-Chief, the first Naval Lord, and 
the directors of military and naval intelligence. Furthermore, it 
will keep records stating its decisions and the reasons for arriving at 
them. Thus a very important step towards the necessary concentra- 
tion of supreme authority over our defensive forces has been taken, 
the future only can show with what results. In the meantime the 
friends of army reform in Parliament have not allowed the subject to 
pass unnoticed in the debate on the Address. During the last days 
of the month—too late for comment here—the whole question was 
to be raised on an amendment moved by Mr. Ernest Beckett from 
the Ministerial benches. I have spoken of Mr, Brodrick’s unpopu- 
larity, even with his own party. It seems a pity that so grave a 
question as the state of an army should be mixed up with the 
personal qualities of a particular official, or that we should be invited 
to turn aside from the great topic of national defence to discuss the 
manner in which the Minister for War was received in Malta during his 
recent visit to that island. But personal topics of this kind have an 
irrésistible attraction for the House of Commons, and more than once 
they have had serious political consequences. Onlookers during the 
opening week of the Session undoubtedly recognised the existence of 
a widespread desire to treat Mr. Brodrick as the Jonah of the crisis. 
He is not the only member of the Government who since the 
opening of the Session has been threatened with this fate. The 
Ministry unquestionably ran great risk of being defeated on the 
amendment moved by Mr. Lambert censuring the Attorney General 
for his refusal to assent to the prosecution of Mr. Whittaker Wright 
and his colleagues. For some time past a vigorous newspaper 
agitation has been kept up in favour of such a prosecution, and hints 
have been freely circulated as to the reasons why the Public 
Prosecutor had failed to act upon the report of the Bankruptcy 
Court official, who clearly intimated that a fraud had been committed. 
Plain men could not see why, if this was the case, Mr. Whittaker 
Wright should not be treated like Mr. Jabez Balfour, and compelled 
to submit to the ordeal of a public trial. It was evident when 
Mr. Lambert moved his vote of censure on the Attorney General 
that he had the sympathy of the House, and unluckily for the 
Government the way in which the chief law officer of the Crown 
defended himself only served to increase that sympathy. If the 
Prime Minister had not come to the rescue, and, by adopting a line 
altogether different from that of Sir Robert Finlay, rallied his 
wavering supporters, the probability is that Ministers would 
have been defeated. It was only by throwing over the Attorney 
General and his dry legal pleadings that Mr. Balfour succeeded in 
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averting the catastrophe. And this incident happened before the 
Session was many hours old! I have said enough to show how 
small is the probability that the present Ministry or the present 
House of Commons will be able to live until their term of existence 
reaches its natural limit. One must now wait for the developments 
which the new Session is likely to witness. 

One event has happened since I last wrote, that has caused a 
feeling of general and unfeigned relief. We have at last succeeded 
in getting out of the Venezuelan ‘mess.’ (Here again one has to 
adopt the word of a Ministerialist speaker in order to describe the 
affair accurately.) After prolonged negotiations and the awakening 
of a rather dangerous excitement in the United States, England, 
Germany and Italy have succeeded in shuffling out of their entangle- 
ment by means of a conditional resort to the Hague Arbitration 
Court. It is not a very dignified termination of the incident, but it 
is one that has been accepted with thankfulness in both London and 
Berlin. Now that we are out of the mess we are more than ever 
inclined to wonder why we were allowed to get into it. The 
official papers furnish no explanation of the conundrum. They show 
that so long ago as the beginning of last year the English 
Government knew that Germany contemplated taking action against 
Venezuela, and that in July last the German Ambassador made the 
first overtures to us for an alliance against the peccant State. How 
it came about that those overtures were listened to, and that the 
United States Government was not taken into our confidence at the 
earliest possible moment, nobody can tell. All we know is that the 
Foreign Office conducted the business with an unthinking levity that 
was almost unprecedented even in its own history. Without cause, 
without excuse, we were entangled in an alliance that public feeling 
in this country resented with almost passionate indignation and that 
for a time seriously imperilled our good relations with the American 
people. As an instance of the inefficiency of a great department, 
nothing more striking could have been presented to us. Yet itis not 
the only instance of the way in which our foreign affairs are mis- 
managed that we have witnessed during the month. The belated 
embassy to Teheran, to present to the Shah the Garter which, if he 
was to have it at all, he ought to have received during his visit last 
summer to London, has accomplished its mission; and on the very 
day on which the Shah received his coveted decoration his Ministers 
signed a commercial treaty with Russia by which British commercial 
relations with Persia are seriously jeopardised! When one has 
to add to this simple story the statement that the Japanese—our 
allies in the East—are much piqued at the fact that the Shah has 
received an order of Knighthood which has not been conferred upon 
their own Emperor, the picture of muddle and mismanagement 
seems to be complete. And yet the Prime Minister regards any 
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demand for greater efficiency in the public service as being nothing 
more than a copy-book platitude! In common fairness, however, 
one piece of good work that has been successfully accomplished 
during the month must be credited to the Foreign Office. This ’is 
the settlement of a treaty with the United States for submitting the 
Alaska boundary dispute to arbitration. We may not succeed before 
the court of arbitration—the luck of England in such matters is pro- 
verbially bad—but at least the question will be settled in a business- 
like and honourable way. 

Mr. Chamberlain’s visit to South Africa is now at an end. He 
has been engaged upon a remarkable enterprise that cannot fail to 
secure a place in history. He has, if we except one or two trivial 
occasions, been successful in divesting his mission of any merely 
partisan character. He has been followed in his course by the good 
wishes of his political opponents as well as his political friends, 
though the former have had some reason to feel irritated by the 
daily dithyrambics of his ardent supporters in the press, who have 
chanted his praises almost as loudly and copiously as if he were a 
new edition of an encyclopedia. All this is to the good, and to the 
good also seems to be the general result of his mission. He has not 
obtained the contributions to the cost of the war which he expected 
to get when he set out. But he has gained something, and, what is 
still better, he has had many straight talks with the representatives 
of all partic: Mere words cannot, of course, close wounds so deep 
and bitter as those from which South Africa is now suffering, but 
they may at least extract some of the poison from the sore and 
accelerate the healing process. Yet, now that Mr. Chamberlain’s 
immediate work on the continent whose destinies he has so pro- 
foundly affected is finished, men are bound to confess that they 
must wait to see whether his mission, worthily designed and not 
unworthily carried out, has been a substantial success. Its greatest 
immediate success is probably in the impression which it has created 
among the Boer population in South Africa of the resolute deter- 
mination of the British people and Government not to falter in 
pursuit of the course they have marked out for themselves, and not 
to allow themselves to be ‘bluffed’ by men who in the past have 
shown a singular degree of proficiency in that art. Next to this the 
best result of the memorable journey lies in the knowledge which 
the Colonial Secretary has obtained at first hand of the real conditions 
in South Africa. This should enable him at least to avoid some of 
the pitfalls into which he and his predecessors have too often fallen. 

Rather unexpectedly a change of great importance in our scheme 
of naval defence has been made during the month. The journalists 
and public men who seem to regard it as their chief duty to inspire 
the country with a dread of Germany’s possible designs against us 
have for some time been clamouring for the creation of a North Sea 
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squadron, the purpose of which would be to act as a counterpoise to 
the German fleet. It is to be regretted that any necessary steps for 
the improvement of our naval forces should be associated in this 
manner with our distrust of a particular Power. It is still more to 
be deplored that in both countries the press should be so eager to 
inflame rather than to assuage international bitterness. So far as 
naval reforms are concerned, however, it is fair to remember that 
every increase in the maritime force of Germany is officially 
supported by comparisons with the fleet of England. Whether the 
Board of Admiralty has acted in deference to the agitation out of 
doors, or independently of it, is not a matter of much consequence. 
The essential fact is that whilst refraining from a provocative 
measure like the creation of a North Sea fleet, which Germany could 
not fail to regard as a challenge, it has decided to create out of the 
reserves a sea-going Home Fleet, and has placed it under the com- 
mand of Sir A. K. Wilson; Lord Charles Beresford being once more 
withdrawn from the House of Commons in order to take charge of 
the Channel Squadron. The step is one of great importance. It 
leaves the Channel Fleet to fulfil its appointed duty as the support 
and reserve of our squadrons in the Mediterranean, and it provides 
at the same time a powerful fleet, constantly mobilised, for the pro- 
tection of our shores in other directions. Even if no strategical 
value attached to this important change in our system of naval 
defence, it would still be of use as enabling us to send a larger pro- 
portion of our bluejackets to sea instead of leaving them as at present 
to waste their time and forget their seamanship in barracks. 

The occupation of Kano by a British force came as a surprise to 
everybody, for none of us knew that we had been let in for another 
little war on the borders of Nigeria. Colonel Morland’s successful 
expedition against the city and its king was a surprise even to the 
Colonial Office, which has gently intimated to Sir Frederick Lugard 
that operations of this nature ought not to have been undertaken 
until the sanction of the Home Government had been obtained. Sir 
Frederick can, however, point to the success that he has achieved, 
and to the relief that has thereby been given to the situation in 
Northern Nigeria as his justification, and Parliament is evidently 
inclined to accept his apology as sufficient. The Macedonian 
question, which more than once during the past month wore a 
very threatening aspect, has been, temporarily at least, placed upon 
a more satisfactory footing by the acceptance by all the Powers of 
the Austro-Russian proposals for dealing with the crisis. Nobody, 
it is clear, desires another war in Eastern Europe at the present 
moment, and it is possible that the pressure of United Evrope upon 
Bulgaria and Turkey may suffice to prevent a conflict which a 
month ago seemed to be imminent. 

Wemyss REID. 





SOCIAL REFORM: THE OBLIGATION OF 
THE TORY PARTY 


Processions through the streets of London, hemmed in by police 
on their front, rear, and sides, with skirmishers on the pavement 
collecting in money-boxes alms for the ‘unemployed,’ are a 
spectacle disgraceful to our civilisation. They do nothing to cure 
the social disease of which lack of employment is the symptom; 
they are the very worst way of relieving hunger and misery 
which lack of employment produces. The class of casually employed 
is ever present in our great cities. It is not a class shifting from 
place to place; it is permanent in its residence. It is not a class of 
persons perpetually changing their employment: its members are 
not intelligent enough to seek new occupations; each remains con- 
servatively attached to the one he has always practised. It lives in 
ordinary times on the edge of destitution, now in comparative 
comfort, now in dire straits of poverty. Economic causes or 
inclemency of weather plunge it from time to time in the depths 
of starvation and misery. Public compassion is awakened, the 
public conscience is aroused. An immediate remedy is imperatively 
demanded, but none is forthcoming; none has, indeed, ever yet 
been suggested for dealing with lack of employment as an isolated 
evil, which does not tend to increase the very mischief it is intended 
to correct. The disease can only be cured by measures for 
improving the general health of the body politic. If the general 
condition of the people were sound, the class of ‘unemployed’ 
would cease to exist. 

The happiness and welfare of the people have always been a vital 
article of the Tory creed, just as important as the maintenance of 
our Constitution and the defence of our Empire. Mr. Disraeli, the 
great leader of Tory Democracy in the last century, always insisted 
upon social progress as the most essential principle of his policy. He 
incurred the ridicule of his opponents, who dubbed his proposals ‘a 
policy of sewage.’ His last administration was as distinguished by 
measures for improving the condition of the people as by the revival 
of the Imperial position of Great Britain. The present leaders of 
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the Tory party hold the same principles: they secured their accession 
to power in 1895 by definitely pledging themselves to an active and 
creative policy of social reform. The Radical party, pledged to the 
impossible task of devising a practicable system of Home Rule for 
Ireland, had become incapable of satisfying the aspirations of the 
people for social progress. An accumulation of problems, such as 
the prevention of strikes, the treatment of the unemployed, and the 
housing of the working classes, were awaiting solution, with no 
prospect of being taken in hand. Even reforms which raised no 
great economic questions, and on which public opinion was ripe for 
action—in the treatment of children, the sick, and the aged—had 
been put on one side to make room for purely political controversies. 
At this crisis the Tory party came to the rescue. ‘ We have 
no plans,’ they declared, ‘for the dismemberment of the United 
Kingdom. We have no designs for again taking to pieces the parlia- 
mentary machine so recently adjusted, in hopes of gaining some 
party advantage. We desire to use the machine for some benevolent 
purpose. The welfare of the people is our old party principle ; trust 
us: we have leisure to address ourselves to social problems and social 
reforms: give us a majority, and we will do something by practical 
legislation to improve the condition of the people.’ This was the 
platform of all the Unionist leaders of the Tory Democracy. Every 
blank wall in the towns displayed the legend, ‘ Vote for the Unionist 
Candidate and Social Reform.’ In the rural districts, where the 
poor-law is the one institution of our country that the agricultural 
labourer hates and dreads above all other, because he knows that, 
if he lives long enough to grow old and infirm, he must ultimately 
fall into its clutches, the legend ran, ‘ Vote for the Unionist Candi- 
date and Reform of the Poor-law.’ 

These are the antecedents and promises of the Tory party on the 
subject of social reform. For these, if we were false to them, the 
constituencies would bring us into judgment at the next General 
Election. It would go hard with us if we were unable to show 
that our pledges had been substantially redeemed. The difficulty 
of the task, imperfectly appreciated in 1895, would afford no adequate 
excuse. Our opponents, while pointing out the shortcomings of 
the Tories, would in turn make promises themselves. One of the 
most deadly arguments with which the candidate of a party that 
has been long in power has to contend in an election is this: ‘ We 
. have seen all that these people can do for us—let us give the other 
side a turn.’ I remember a county member boasting of the length 
of time during which he had represented his constituency. A voice 
from the crowd cried out, ‘Then it’s high time we had a change.’ 
Against this sentiment reason fights in vain. How long the people 
of the country will continue to put their trust in one or other of the 
two political parties alternately, and to feed on promises that are 
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never effectively fulfilled, it is impossible to foretell. If they should 
ever come to lose their faith in both parties at one and the same 
time, the system of party government would be shattered. 

How, then, is the obligation of the Tory party to be fulfilled ? 
Experience shows that social reforms are not likely to originate 
spontaneously in the public departments of the central government. 
The established practice of speaking of our public departments in 
terms of conventional flattery received a rude shock by the revelation 
during the late war of the incapacity of the War Office. But whatever 
their excellence may be in the carrying-on of their ordinary routine 
work, the constitution of public offices does not promote those 
qualities which are requisite for the creation of great schemes of new 
legislation. The Civil Service, it is true, is recruited from the best- 
educated young men of their generation ; but few of these brilliant 
intellects can survive the blighting influence of routine, of having 
always to act on precedent, and of seniority promotion. Should a 
person possessed of the rare qualities necessary in a reformer arise in a 
government department, he would, except under some happy chance, 
be driven forth from the service before he had attained a position in 
which his genius would be useful to the State. Neither are public 
departments likely, under present arrangements, to be stimulated 
into the proposal and construction of great measures of social reform 
by their parliamentary heads. These are seldom, if ever, selected for 
their previous knowledge of the matters with which their department 
has to deal. The most industrious Minister must spend a long time 
in learning the routine of his office before he is fit to propose 
amendments in its procedure. Meanwhile he is liable, just as he 
feels competent to act, to be whisked off from his post and placed at 
the head of some other department, of the work of which he is 
equally ignorant. If he has energy enough to persevere in his efforts 
to serve the public, he must, Sisyphus-like, begin to perform his task 
anew. For this, among other reasons, the duty of administering a 
public office is not generally taken very seriously by politicians. It 
is only one amongst many distractions of ‘ society’ life in London. 
A respectable reputation for efficiency and freedom from disquieting 
criticism are best attained by following the cautious advice of per- 
manent officials down the beaten paths of routine and precedent. 
Originality and enterprise are troublesome and dangerous. When it 
is further remembered that almost every proposal for social reform 
affects many offices—the Home Office, the Board of Trade, the Local 
Government Board, the Board of Agriculture, the Board of Educa- 
tion, the Scotch Office, and the Irish Office—-and that the legitimate 
criticism by each Office of a proposal may give rise to an infinity of 
delay, it will be manifest that in such matters no initiative and little 
help is to be expected from the public departments of the central 
government. 
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If, for the reasons above stated, initiative is unlikely to proceed 
from the wisdom and prescience of the individual departments, 
what is the prospect of a government collectively taking the matter 
in hand? Modern governments embark on schemes of change with 
great reluctance, and only under the overpowering compulsion of 
public opinion. Not only do they wait, ‘whistling for a wind,’ but 
when the wind comes it must increase to the dimension of a gale 
before it can set them in motion. The history of the education 
question during the last eight years is a good illustration of how 
slowly collective governments in these days move. The election of 
1895 was regarded by the Government as having given an imperative 
mandate for educational reform. In the following year, in obedience 
to this mandate, a large and comprehensive measure, identical in 
principle with that ultimately passed, was framed and submitted to 
Parliament. But so soon as the Government appreciated the magni- 
tude of the task they had undertaken, the enterprise was abandoned. 
Instead of pursuing their great scheme of 1896, Government in 
1897 passed an Act to give relief to Voluntary school managers out 
of the taxes. Its policy and provisions were so inconsistent with 
the carrying-out of their larger plan, that in the Act of 1902 the 
Act of 1897 had to be repealed. Had the Exchequer grants of 1897 
permanently relieved the financial difficulties of the managers of 
Voluntary schools, it is probable that little more would for the present 
have been heard of education reform. The partial measures laid 
before Parliament, Session after Session, were not pressed. But the 
increased grants of 1897 were soon swallowed up by the increasing 
cost of elementary education, and the ‘intolerable strain’ became 
as great as ever. A certain amount of public opinion as to the need 
of education reform had been stirred up by people genuinely 
interested in the subject on national and not party grounds. Well- 
founded alarm had been created amongst the commercial and in- 
dustrial classes by the superior technical instruction attainable by 
foreign workmen. Finally, the judgment of the Court of Appeal in 
R. v. Cockerton stopped the successful attempts that were being 
lawlessly made by the School Boards in the great towns to give 
some sort of secondary education. Unless a number of excellent 
secondary schools already in full operation were to perish, legislation 
of some kind or other was inevitable. It was as well to be hanged 
for a sheep as a lamb, and the combination of forces was strong 
enough to compel the collective Government to reintroduce and pass 
a comprehensive scheme of reform. 

Social reform, it is said, is easier for a government to deal with 
than education reform, because it does not excite the same religious 
passions. In enabling a government to carry through a measure of 
reform, religious passions are not an altogether unmixed evil. They 
ensure zeal and interest if they lengthen controversy. But social 
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reforms have for a government peculiar perils of their own. They 
may affect in an unexpected manner the votes of large classes of 
electors. It is the nervous dread of producing electoral difficulties 
that has prevented successive British governments from dealing 
frankly with the recommendations of the Berlin Labour Conference. 
The scope of that conference was narrowly limited, but within the 
narrow limit laid down the administrative ability of the German 
Ministers secured business-like and effective treatment. The dis- 
cussion related to the hours and conditions of labour of children and 
young persons, including women. Continental countries have a 
very patent and immediate interest in the health and strength of 
the rising generation. The boys are the stuff of which the army, 
on which the national safety depends, is composed. The girls are 
to be the mothers of the next generation of soldiers. Conscrip- 
tion brings any incipient degeneracy at once to the notice of the 
authorities. Great Britain has really just as great an interest in 
the condition of her young people, upon which the future greatness 
of our country also depends, and, if she would but use the eyes of 
her school teachers, just as good an opportunity of supervising the 
growth of mental and physical qualities in her boys and girls ; but 
we prefer to shut our eyes and leave things to chance. The result 
of the Berlin discussions was the drawing-up of a number of clear 
and definite propositions relating to the labour of children and 
young persons in industries and mines. They might have been 
adopted by any government in block, and carried into law, and the 
result would have been a very useful and substantial measure of 
social reform. But all that the nations represented at Berlin 
pledged themselves to was that these reforms were ‘desirable’; the 
time and manner of adopting them was left to each nation’s discre- 
tion. A year afterwards the British Government of the day proposed 
a Factory Bill to the British House of Commons, One of the 
reforms ‘ desired’ by them at Berlin the year before was the restric- 
tion of the labour of children in factories to those twelve years old. 
The limit of age at that time in English factories was ten. No 
change was proposed in the Government’s Factory Bill. A motion 
was made in the House of Commons to raise the age, not to twelve, 
but to eleven. This was resisted by the Government which had 
‘desired ’ twelve in the face of Europe the year before—doubtless on 
somebody’s representation that it was for their electoral advantage 
todo so. The limit of eleven was, however, imposed upon them by 
a vote of the House of Commons. No attempt has ever been made 
by any British government of either party—and both parties have 
held office since the Berlin Conference—to bring up the conditions 
of labour of children and young persons to the ‘desirable’ Berlin 
standard. The condition, for example, of children and young 
persons in underground mines still leaves as much to be ‘desired’ as 
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it did.in Berlin days. Quite recently a private member of Parlia- 
ment carried through a Bill for raising the age of children employed 
in industries to the Berlin standard of twelve. The British 
Government, though largely composed of the same persons who 
had ‘desired’ the Berlin reforms, doubtless again influenced by 
electoral considerations, took no part whatever in the affair; the 
members of the Cabinet were absent from all the debates and all the 
divisions. A subordinate member who took part in the passing of 
the Bill announced to the House of Commons that he was there to 
represent his individual opinions, not those of the Government to 
which he belonged. 

British Governments have in modern times made free use of 
those admirable instruments for hanging up questions with which 
they do not know how to deal—Royal Commissions and Select 
Committees. A Royal Commission on Labour was appointed the 
year after the Berlin Conference, with a great flourish of trumpets. 
It was composed of men of the highest eminence in social and 
political circles, of philosophers and: political economists, of repre- 
sentatives of employers and employed in all the chief industries of 
the country. It sat for several years in three divisions; it took an 
enormous mass of evidence—and itjattained no practical result except 
that of gaining time. The main purpose of its appointment was to 
devise some method of putting a stop to strikes and lock-outs. It 
was recognised that these industrial wars often inflicted grievous 
hardship upon the people at large, upon men and women who had 
no part in the dispute, no voice in its adjustment, and were merely 
sufferers by its continuance. It was thought that the collective public, 
whose interests and whose people were injured, had some right to 
interfere and put a stop to the contest, if some effective method of 
doing this could be invented. But the report of the Commission, 
though it contained a most interesting and valuable description of 
the state of industry in the United Kingdom, did not suggest any 
scheme by which strikes and lock-outs could be restrained by public 
authority. Its chief practical suggestion was that the funds of 
trade-unions should be made liable for injuries inflicted by trade- 
unions on other people’s rights. A recent decision of the House of 
Lords appears to show that this recommendation of the Royal Com- 
mission has been the law of the land all along, although the Royal 
Commission and the learned lawyers upon it were unaware of the 
fact. A report was also made by a minority of the Commission, 
declaring State socialism to be the only cure for the economic evils 
under which modern society suffers, and containing very interesting 
views of the results of the nationalising of land, capital, and the 
instruments of production ; but it contained no practical suggestions 
applicable to the state of society which is at present subsisting. The 
problem which was before the Royal Commission has continued to 
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occupy the attention of statesmen in other countries and in our own 
colonies, and plans have been actually put in force for stopping 
industrial war by public arbitration of various kinds. But in Great 
Britain we have given up the problem in despair, and we can only 
stand by and witness the ruin of such an industrial community as 
that of Bethesda in Carnarvonshire, in a dispute about which the 
public has no means of obtaining accurate information, and no 
opportunity of knowing who is in the right and who is in the wrong. 
The only outcome of the Royal Commission was a sham Act of 
Parliament, empowering the Board of Trade to do that which it 
could very well do without any Act of Parliament at all—act as an 
arbitrator in cases in which both parties agreed and invited it to do 
so, and give a decision when both parties pledged themselves before- 
hand to abide by it. 

A Select Committee of the House of Commons was appointed by 
the Government of the day in 1895 to consider the case of the 
unemployed, which was at that time in one of its phases of urgency. 
It was composed of the best men the two parties in the House of 
Commons had to offer. It was to make an immediate report of any 
measures that could be at once taken to relieve the existing distress. 
It failed to find any palliative that was likely to be accepted by 
Parliament and could be immediately applied. It continued its 
labours till interrupted by a dissolution of Parliament. It failed to 
discover and recommend any permanent remedy. A second Com- 
mittee, appointed in the following year, was equally unsuccessful. 
It, however, negatived, at the bidding of the Local Government 
Board, one small practical suggestion made by its predecessor. 

If experience has taught us that modern British governments, 
with the help of permanent officials, Royal Commissions, and Select 
Committees, are in themselves incapable of introducing to Parliament 
and carrying into law great measures of social reform, can they look 
for much help from the modern House of Commons? The answer 
is that for purposes of legislation the House of Commons has become 
almost effete. The machine is out of order and will no longer work. 
After a generation of perpetual change in its rules of procedure, the 
House of Commons is a far less efficient instrument for law-making 
than it was thirty years ago. For anyone but the Government to 
get a public Bill through the House of Commons is almost an im- 
possibility. It must be short; it must have no opponents or only a 
few that can be ‘squared’; and the member who has charge must 
have great perseverance and luck. To carry such a Bill as that 
before mentioned, which raised the age of labour for children, was a 
quite exceptional achievement. Government measures, even if 
strongly opposed, have frequently now to be carried through the 
House of Commons by rules specially made for the occasion, which 
amount to a temporary suspension of the Constitution. The law in 
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such cases is made, as in Rassia, by the determination of officials, 
and not, as it used to be in the United Kingdom, by the consent of 
the representatives of the people. The House of Commons has 
always, as the late Mr. Bernal Osborne used to say, shown a ‘ great 
love for painful personal questions,’ and in the decay of its real 
power of influencing public affairs it shows a much greater prefer- 
ence for questions which affect the character of individuals, or which 
make or mar ministers and governments, than for those which affect 
the general interests of the public at large ; the importance of these 
does not make up for their lack of excitement. A scandal in the 
Guards draws a much bigger attendance than a debate on the con- 
dition of India or the efficiency of the navy. 

The story of a small matter of social reform, about the necessity 
of which there is probably no difference of opinion, will illustrate 
what I have endeavoured to establish—the impossibility of attaining 
satisfactory results through the agency of central bureaus, central 
governments, and central Parliaments. It will also lead us to what I 
believe to be the true solution of our difficulties. Many years ago 
a lady, who has, unfortunately for society, not lived to carry through 
her work to its consummation, became impressed with an evil affect- 
ing the children attending our public elementary schools. Many 
of them were employed in industrial pursuits, outside school hours, 
to an extent which injured their health and rendered them unfit to 
receive the instruction provided for them at the public expense. 
She set forth the evil very clearly in an article published as long ago 
as 1897 in this Review. The facts were derived from inquiries in 
certain London schools only, but they established quite conclusively 
the reality and magnitude of the evil. The disease was correctly 
diagnosed, and was as ripe for remedial treatment then as now. She 
next determined to lay the facts collected before one of the State 
Departments concerned, and after some difficulties a deputation on 
the subject was ultimately received by the Education Department. 
That Department thus became officially ‘ seised of’ the case. It was 
proposed to call for a return from the school teachers throughout the 
country; but difficulties arose with the Home Office and Local 
Government Board, both of which had a voice in the matter, which 
caused some delay. At last, in the Session of 1898, a member of the 
House of Commons moved for a return of the kind, and, as there 
could be no objection made to it, it was granted. The return was 
presented in the spring of 1899. It was startling and terrifying. 
The speech of the Vice-President of the Committee of Council on the 
Education Estimates in that year was almost exclusively taken up 
with a description of the return and an attempt to impress on 
Parliament the gravity of the state of things disclosed. The House 
of Commons, however, was indisposed to entertain a question of 


* ‘School Children as Wage Earners, by Mrs. Hogg (Nineteenth Century, 
August 1897). 
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this kind, and went off into a discussion of the supposed personal 
relations subsisting between the President and Vice-President—a 
matter neither then nor at any time of the slightest public importance. 
But, although the subject was neglected by the House of Commons 
for matter of more personal interest, it was very seriously taken up by 
local authorities throughout the country: it was discussed by municipal 
councils, by school boards, and by boards of guardians: and the 
conscience of the public appeared to be so thoroughly aroused that 
the Government was constrained in the autumn of 1899 to appoint 
a joint Departmental Committee of the Home Office, the Education 
Department, and the Board of Trade to consider and report on the 
evil and recommend, if they could, a remedy. The proceedings and 
report of this Committee are deserving of the highest praise and the 
most careful attention. In them we can perceive the clue to the 
general solution of the problem of social reform. 

The Committee did not impose upon themselves the task of re- 
discovering all the facts already well known. They recognised that 
to ascertain the exact number of children overworked was of no 
consequence. The examination of a few witnesses convinced them 
of the reality of the mischief and that the return furnished by the 
school teachers to the Board of Education rather understated than 
overstated the case. They reported it to be proved that a substantial 
number of children, amounting probably to 50,000, were being worked 
more than twenty hours a week in addition to 274 hours at school, 
that a considerable proportion of this number were being worked to 
thirty or forty, and some even to fifty, hours a week, and that the 
effect of this work was in many cases detrimental to their health, 
their morals, and their education, besides being often so unremitting 
as to deprive them of all reasonable opportunity for recreation. 
They had found that attempts had been successfully made by several 
municipal authorities, especially the City Council of Liverpool, to 
deal with a part at least of the employment of school-children— 
namely, that in the public streets; and they recommended, as a 
remedy for the grave evil of which they recognised the existence, 
that power should be conferred on municipal and county councils of 
making by-laws with regard to the occupations of children. A Bill 
to give effect to the recommendations of the Committee was laid 
before the House of Commons by the Government in 1901; but the 
whole attention of Parliament was occupied with burning questions 
about catechisms and formularies, to which the material interests of 
the children had to be postponed. The Bill, though unopposed, was 
not proceeded with. Its re-introduction in the present Session is 
promised ; and should it become law in 1903, the local authorities 
will be in a position to begin to consider how to remedy a social 
disorder the existence and gravity of which had been discovered and 
pointed out six years before. 
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We must then, like this Committee, abandon the central, and look 
to the local, authority as the quarter from which public action directed 
to the improvement of the condition of the people is to be expected. 
Government officials, statesmen, and Parliaments, though animated by 
the most sincere desire to promote social reform, have failed. The time 
has come to recognise that failure and the impossibility of the wishes of 
the people being ever carried out by them, to cast on local authorities 
the responsibility for the social condition of their people, and to confer 
upon them the necessary powers for efficiently discharging a public 
duty of this kind. It is the old policy of Mr. Disraeli’s Government 
as regards public health; it is the recent policy of the present 
Government as regards national education. The plan of trusting 
education to local authorities was tried at first partially and tenta- 
tively by the creation in a part only of the country of school 
boards with very limited powers relating to elementary education 
alone. It was afterwards supplemented by giving to the ordinary local 
authorities very limited powers with regard to technical education. 
These embryo education authorities proved, in the great centres of 
population, in which social problems in their most acute phase are to 
be met with, an immense success. The school boards gave a great 
stimulus to the elementary education for which they were appointed, 
and, by a beneficial though illegal stretching of their powers, to higher 
education as well. The county and municipal councils, in spite of 
the interference and competition of school boards, established and 
improved secondary aud technical schools in their districts. By the 
new Education Act the principle of local responsibility for education 
has been finally established. Powers greater than those previously 
enjoyed by school boards or local authorities, relating to educa- 
tion of all kinds, have been conferred on county and municipal 
authorities covering the entire country. This, the great principle 
of the measure, was scarcely understood and appreciated either 
by friends or foes. Both sides have insisted on introducing some 
regrettable restrictions on the discretion of local authorities. But 
notwithstanding these limitations the principle of local authority 
and local responsibility in matters of education is by the new Act 
firmly and for ever established. Any restrictions which now appear 
potentially to hamper their complete and absolute control will either 
by the good sense of parties concerned never come into actual opera- 
tion, or will hereafter, as the result of wider experience, be discarded. 
Social reform, which is so ardently desired by the mass of our 
people, and upon which the safety of our Empire so vitally depends, 
must be carried out on the same principle as the establishment of a 
national system of education. Give up the dream of a benevolent 
central government, which is to do everything for the people—to 
diagnose the social disease, to invent and apply the remedies, and to 
superintend their operation. That may come hereafter in some 
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future generation, but we are in a more primitive and elementary 
stage as yet. Weare in the condition of towns a generation ago, 
when they cleansed away their snow by every householder sweeping 
his own doorstep. Let each county and municipal authority become 
absolutely and entirely, as it is already partially and imperfectly, 
responsible for the health and welfare of its own men, women, and 
children, the care of its own sick and aged, the provision of healthy 
dwellings and of light, air, and water, the prevention of strikes and 
lock-outs, and the treatment of its own ‘unemployed.’ Let the 
county and municipal councils be summoned by public opinion to a 
recognition of their duties in these respects, and to a collective 
demand of additional powers in those matters in which the powers 
that they possess already are insufficient for the due promotion of the 
public welfare. Let the central Government abstain from vexatious 
meddling, from tying up local authorities by useless and vexatious 
regulations, and from obstructing schemes as to which local author- 
ities are more competent to judge than they: let them restrict 
themselves to their proper function of inspecting, so as to prevent 
jobbery, of giving suggestive, not authoritative, advice, of collecting 
information whereby the experience of one district may become 
available for all, and of acting as a ‘ clearing house’ for the various 
authorities in their mutual relations. Under such a system we 
might hope to make similar progress in social reforms to that 
already attained under school boards in elementary, and hoped for 
under the new authorities in general, education. 

Local authorities have, in regard to domestic legislation, many 
advantages over central ones. A much greater number of minds 
can be engaged in the solution of the problems: instead of a single 
group composed of a few permanent officials and one or two amateur 
ministers, there can be as many groups at work as there are local 
authorities. There would be more than one hundred such groups 
if domestic legislation were reserved for county and county-borough 
councils. The quality of their members would exhibit much more 
variety. The politician thinking of parties and of offices, and the 
official thinking of precedents and routine, need not be excluded. 
The full advantage of their administrative experience and political 
sagacity could be retained. But to them could be added keen men 
of business, accustomed to carry through transactions rapidly to 
@ practical result, persons of both sexes having ripe knowledge of 
the condition and needs of the people, and some of the workers 
themselves. The advantage of being able to secure the co-opera- 
tion in domestic legislation of educated women, whose advice can 
rarely penetrate Government offices, is inestimable. Labour repre- 
sentatives can much more easily find a place in local legislatures, 
and can much more effectively secure there the recognition of the 
needs and aspirations of working classes. In a London House of 
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Commons they are stifled by the atmosphere of wealth and birth in 
which they are immersed. Amongst groups of thinkers and workers 
thus composed, there is a better chance of the solution of social 
problems being evolved. Then local bodies are not under the 
obligation to invent a scheme of social legislation that will fit the 
infinitely varying circumstances of the entire country. They can 
adapt the domestic regulations they make to the condition, the 
character, the occupations, and even the prejudices, of the people 
to whom they are to be applied. This is to a central authority 
an impossibility. The very best general measures inflict a great 
amount of local hardship and cause much local discontent, because, 
however admirably they are suited to most places, they are not 
suited to all. No social reform can be effective unless it is in 
accord with the feelings and desires of the people themselves. 
There must be public opinion to support it. Laws which are passed 
in advance of, and in opposition to, public sentiment are generally 
disobeyed. It is much more easy to create and instruct a popular 
opinion in a limited area than in the country at large. If the 
interest of the people is first evoked, if they are made to see the 
necessity of some new regulation for the health and welfare of 
themselves or their children, if they themselves press its adoption 
on their local representatives, it has a much better chance of being 
obeyed and carried out than if it is imposed by a remote government 
over which they exercise little influence, and whose members are to 
them inaccessible. 

One of the greatest advantages of local over central legislation is 
that the former is so much more easily amended. All regulations 
which affect the order of society are empirical and experimental. 
Social reformers make many mistakes and ought to have an easy 
opportunity of correcting them. But although the legislative 
activity of Parliament is almost entirely absorbed in passing Acts to 
amend Acts which have themselves been passed only a few years 
before, it is a matter of extreme difficulty to get any particular error 
of Parliament rectified. If our statutes are not so absolutely un- 
changeable as those of the Medes and Persians, yet they alter only 
after the expenditure of a considerable amount of labour and time. 
Local by-laws, on the contrary, which prove unsuitable to the people, 
or ineffective for the purpose for which they were designed, can 
readily be changed. If a number of bad shots are unavoidable 
before the mark is hit, the happy consummation will be arrived at in 
a local far sooner than in a central assembly. 

It is objected by some that local bodies as they exist are not fit 
to be entrusted with such powers as I have above suggested. There 
is no surer method of raising the character of an elected body than 
that of conferring upon it more important functions. The electors 
become more desirous of exercising their franchise, and it becomes 
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more indispensable to bring forward as candidates men whose 
character will command public confidence. The result of the new 
Education Act is already felt in the greater readiness of the best 
men to offer themselves for election on local bodies and the greater 
interest taken by the electors in the elections. Improvements in 
the constitution of local authorities will properly follow a great 
accession of responsibility and power. Independent and rival 
authorities, such as school boards were, and boards of guardians 
still are, within the sphere of a local authority, must cease. There 
must be one single rating authority, with complete control over all 
local legislation, all local finance, and all local administration, in 
every district; but there is nothing to prevent the paramount 
authority from acting—as, indeed, it would have to do—through 
committees composed of its own members and of persons co-opted, 
and through the agency of subordinate local authorities, such as 
the councils of urban districts. 

The last objection to social reform remaining to be considered is 
the cost. It will entail, like reform of every kind, some expenditure. 
But it will be infinitely less costly to the nation in the end to set up 
now the machinery that will make, so far as governments and laws 
can, the condition of the people satisfactory, than to drift on and let 
the country decay without an effort to save it. Devolution to local 
authorities need not throw the entire expense on the rates: subven- 
tions can be made out of the taxes. But nothing is more remarkable 
in politics than the success with which politicians have established 
amongst the masses a horror of rates which they do not pay them- 
selves, and a preference for taxes which they do pay themselves. 
Rates are ultimately in the long run a burden on the profit which 
the owner of houses or lands makes by letting them for occupation. 
In the case of occupiers holding under a lease, the rates no doubt 
fall on them until the expiration of their term. But the mass of 
the population of the country live in houses or rooms taken by the 
week or month, and pay a price for the use of their house settled, 
like the price of any other commodity, by the law of supply and 
demand. What the occupier pays goes partly to the owner as rent 
and partly to the public authority as rates. If rates are raised, the 
owner gets less rent; if they are lowered, he gets more. Where the 
sum that has to be paid by economic law for the use of a house or 
room is rising, as it is at present continually doing in most English 
towns, the incidence of a higher rate gives the occasion for raising 
the rent or price; but the rise in such a case could take place 
without the incidence of any increased rate, so that the real cause of 
& rise is the demand for houses, not the rate. But owners of property 
are more interested financially than any other class in the prosperity 
of the people: a large share of prosperity means greater power of 
production, and the additional produce finds its way into the land- 
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owners’ pockets. If the increased rates have the effect of increasing 
the happiness and welfare of the mass of the people, the expenditure 
of them is a very good investment for the owner. In Germany the 
intelligent owner thoroughly understands this. In many towns the 
local authority is constituted thus: the largest ratepayers, whose 
properties together amount to one-third of the rateable value of the 
town, appoint one-third of the authority ; the next largest, whose 
properties amount to another third, another third of the authority ; 
the rest of the ratepayers appoint the remainder. In some cases 
the result is that a single individual appoints a third of the 
authority. But authorities over which property exercises so 
enormous an influence are found to be just as free as more democratic 
ones in spending the money of the ratepayers upon works and 
institutions of public advantage. 


I have now done my best to set before the Tory party their 
obligations on the question of social reform, and the direction in 
which that reform can with the least difficulty be effected. It is no 
good to sit down in idleness and call to the leaders who now form 
the Government to proceed. The leaders are entitled to a mandate 
from their followers, and to be backed up by an energetic public 
opinion, which it is the business of the rank-and-file of the party to 
create. If we do our duty, there is no reason to doubt that they will 
do theirs; and we can then, as a party, face the electors with our 
pledges redeemed and with a fair claim to retain the confidence of 
the nation. 

Joun E. Gorst. 
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